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pOW EVER  defirous  Cardinal  Fleuri  might  be  to 
maintain  peace,  and  even  difpofed  as  he  was  to 
purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of  France,  becaufe  he  knew 
'well  how  to  make  the  money  return  again  in  greater 
plenty,  through  the  ufeful  employments  of  that  peace  ; 
and  becaufe  he  was  fenfible  that  war,  by  obftrudling 
the  channels  through  which  this  return  was  to  be  made, 
abforbed  an  infinitely  greater  proportion  of  property  ; 
yet  he  could  "not  prevent  one  war,  in  which  he  found 
himfelf  engaged  notwithllanding  all  his  efforts.  r  , 
The  death  of  Frederic  Auguftus,  King  of  1  6  ' 

Poland,  and  Eledtor  of  Saxony,  revived  the  *733* 
hopes  of  Staniflaus,  the  King’s  father-in-law,  v/hofe 
interefts  the  young  Monarch  could  not  m  .  u 
abandon.  He  declared  to  all  the  fo-  ty  j.aic.9 
reign  Ambaffadors  who  were  at  his  *733* 
Court,  that  he  would  not  luffer  any  Power  to  oppofe 
the  freedom  of  election  of  a  new  King  of  Poland  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  he  wculd  prevent  the  eledtion  of  any 
one  except  Staniflaus.  In  fadt,  the  influence  of  France 
wras  foon  confpicuous  in  the  Diet.  They  ^ 
made  an  adt  of  general  confederacy,  by  7  lJ- 
which  it  was  decreed,  that  none  but  Piafts,  or  Polifli 
Vol,  II.  B  Noblc«~ 
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HohIemen,  born  of  Catholic  fathers  and  mothers, 
could  pretend  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  no  one,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Primate,  fliould  proclaim  the  King,  under 
pain  ot  being  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The 
-L-uet  alio  fixed  the  election  for  the  25  th  of  Auguft*,  in 
oiucr  to  give  Staniflaus  time  to  come  into  Poland. 
^  le  had  fet  out  with  all  pofiible  expedition  •  but,  in 
oioer  to  deceive  his  enemies,  it  was  given  out,  that  the 
future  Monarch  was  on  board  a  fquadron,  deftined  for 
the  Baltic.  The  farce  was  carried  fo  far,  as  to  embark 
a  French  Nobleman,  fupplied  with  every  requifite  to 
give  him  a  morecxafl  refemblance  to  the  King.  The 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  was  entirely  averfe  to  this  choice. 
Pie  had  called  Ruffia  to  his  afiiftance  ;  and  thele  two 
Powers  favoured  the  fon  of  the  late  King,  in  contempt 
of  the  refolution  of  the  Diet,  which  admitted  none  but 
natives  to  be  candidates.  Already  were  30,000  Mus¬ 
covites  arrived,  under  the  command  of  General  Lafci 
to  compel  the  fuffrages.  Notwithftanding  their  mena¬ 
ces,  Staniflaus,  ^attended  by  one  Angle  confidential 
manf,  after  having  penetrated  into  Poland,  under  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  difguife,  by  a  different  road  from  that  which 
it  was  fuppofed  he  would  have  taken,  was  unanfmouk 
ly  defied  ;  except  that  there  was  one  Angle  Grandee 
wfio  refufed  him  his  vote  :  he  quitted  the  affembly,  and 
retired  to  fome  diftance  from  the  place  of  eleflion 
with  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him.  This  inci¬ 
dent  would  not  have  been  attended  with  any  fatal  con- 
feqtiences  to  Staniflaus,  had  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
cf  the  Plofpolite,  as  he  was  urged  to  do,  and  had  he 
marched  direftly  up  to  the  traitor,  whom  he  would 
have  cut  to  pieces.  But,  whether  it, were  tbit  he  would 
not  mark  his  accefllon  to  the  throne  by  the  effufion  of 
the-  blood  of  his  fubjefts  •  whether  it  were  from  indo- 
lejicxv  or  contempt  for  the  rebels,  whofe  numbers  did 
not  appear  formidable  to  him  t,  he  remained  perfectly 

quiet  • 

♦It  was  afterwards  put  off  to  the  12th  of  September. 

M.  de  Solignac. 

t  We  read,  in  the  life  of  Staniflaus  by  M.  Aubert,  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  ientiment,  that  he  would  neither  infure  his  crown 
at  the  expenfe.  of  the  lives  of  his  fubj£6ts,  nor  expofe  himfelf  to 
4aark  his  accefllon -to  the  throne  by  the  effuiion  of  their  blood,'’ 
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quiet ;  and  allowed  the  oppofite  party  all  the  time  to 
drengthen  themfelves  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  whofe  menaces  foon  had  their  effect.  They  ar¬ 
rived  at  Warfaw,  and  the  Diet  was  difperfed,  upon 
which  this  King  of  a  day  retired  to  Dantzic,  with  part 
of  thofe  who  were  attached  to  him.  The  General  of 
the  enemy,  being  matter  of  the  country,  convoked  an 
ailembly  at  Prague,  where  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was 
chofen  King,  under  the  title  of  Auguftus  ID 

While  the  new  Monarch  was  ordering  his  corona¬ 
tion  at  Cracow,  General  Lafci  advanced  towards 
Dantzic,  where  part  of  the  Polifh  nobility  attendant 
upon  Staniflaus  had  taken  refuge.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  id  of  March,  fummoned  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit 
to  Auguflus,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  them  with  the 
apprehenfion  of  the  moft  vigorous  hoftilities,  and,  upon 
their  refufal,  commenced  a  blockade,  and  opened  the 
trenches  ;  but  the  number  of  the  befiegers  not  being 
Sufficient,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  city,  and 
the  valour  and  refolution  of  the  befieged,  Count  Mu¬ 
nich  brought  up  a  confiderable  number  of  troops, 
took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  Muscovite  ar¬ 
my,  and  feized  upon  the  fort  of  Weichfelmunde,  and 
feveral  other  works,  the  pofleflion  of  which  prevented 
the  French,  who  were  brought  by  the  King’s  fquadron, 
from  entering  the  city. 

Cardinal  Fleuri,  being  under  the  necettity  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  wifhes  of  Lewis  XV.  and  of  fupporting 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  thought  he  fhould  have  got 
rid  of  the  matter  by  fcattering  money  with  profufion 
among  the  Diet ;  he  would  have  been  apprehenfive  of 
raifing  an  alarm  among  the  Northern  Powers,  had  he 
Pent  a  numerous  army  capable  of  fupporting  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Staniflaus.  He  was  particularly  defirous  of 
keeping  upon  good  terms  with  England,  which  would 
not  quietly  have  beheld  maritime  preparations  of  too 
formidable  a  nature  :  he  therefore  contented  himfelf 
with  the  equipping  of  a  trifling  fquadron,  conveying 
only  1 500  men,  commanded  by  a  Brigadier*.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  have  fent  more  feeretly,  and  by  degrees,  as 
they  might  have  been  wanted  •  and,  by  this  falfe  and 
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pufillanimous  manoeuvre,  to  the  difgrace  of  France 
tendered  thewhoie  expedition  abortive. 

The  firft  party  of  the  fuccours  fent  to  Staniftaus,  had 
reached  Denmark  without  any  accident.  The  officer 
,  0  comrnanded  it,  having  reconnoitred,  as  he  paffied 
along,  the  fixation  of  Dantzic,  and  of  the  army  of 
the  befiegers,  had  thought  it  would  be  madnefs  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  landing  with  his  fmall  party.  Count  Plelo, 
Ambaflador  from  France  to  Copenhagen,  beheld  this 
letreat  with  indignation,  and  confidered  it  as  difgrace- 
tui  :  he  vvas  young,  lively,  and  enterprifing  ;  and, 
availing  himfelf  of  the  powers  veiled  in  him,  he  re- 
iolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Commandant, 
who  would  have  waited  for  the  reft  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment,  to  march  up  to  the  belieged  city,  with  the  re- 
iolution  of  throwing  himfelf  into  it,  or  of  periftiincr  • 
this  may  readily  be  colle&ed  from  the  following  ifnl 
tence  in  bis  letter  to  Count  b/laurepas ,  which  is  record¬ 
ed  by  Voltaire:  I  am  certain  that  I  Jh  all  not  return ; 
and  therefore  recommend  my  wife  and  children  to  you \ 
When  he  came  within  view  of  the  befiegers  lines 
guided  by  the  impetuofity  of  his  zeal,  he  attempted] 
witii  a  handful  of  men,  whom  he  inspired  with  the 
fame  enthufiafm  of  glory,  to  force  a  paftage  through 
them,  but  in  vain.  He  loft  many  of  his  men  in  this 
adtion,  and  was  himfell  killed,  expofing  his  life  like  a 
common  foldier.  The  General  was  reproached  for 
having  had  too  much  deference  for  the  Ambaflador, 
who  was  better  calculated  for  the  profeffion  in  which 
he  loft  his  life,  than  for  the  character  he  was  invefted 
with.  If  the  former  did  not  dilplay  fo  much  bravery, 
lie  conducted  himfelf  at  leaft  with  lingular  prudence,  a 
quality  no  lefs  effential  in  his  fituation  ;  he  put  a  flop 
to  the  confequences  o-f  this  rafti  a£t,  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
which  he  had  forefeen.  Fie  made  his  retreat  with  a 
great  deal  of  Ikill,  and  got  back  in  good  order  to  Co¬ 
penhagen,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  fecond  divifion 
of  his  detachment.  It  was  then  refdlved  to  make  a 
more  judicious  attempt,  and  to  obtain -a  paftage  rather 
by  ftratagem  than  by  force.  In  vain  were  all  forts  of 
artifices  employed,  and  the  troops  were  upon  the  point 
of  retreating  ftiamefully,  without  having  done  any 
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thing,  when  an  officer  about  twenty  years  of  age  of¬ 
fered,  and  ilaked  his  life  upon  the  bufinefs,  to  intro¬ 
duce  part  of  the  troops  into  the  city,  by  conveying 
them  in  the  night-time  in  boats  along  the  river  ;  he 
executed  his  project,  notwilhftanding  the  fire  of  the 
befiegers,  to  whom  the  noife  of  the  oars  gave  fome 
fufpicion.  This  finall  reinforcement  reanimated  the* 
befieged,  and,  in  expectation  of  having  more  confide- 
rable  fuccours,  they  defended  themlelves  with  vigour  ; 
but  the  afiiflance  failing,  they  were  at  lall  obliged  to 
fiubmit.  Stanifiaus  himfelf,  perceiving,  by  the  fitua- 
tion  to  which  Dantzic  was  reduced,  that  he  fhould  foon 
be  obliged  to  open  his  gates  to  the  enemy,  thought 
proper  to  prevent  the  fate  that  was  prepared  ior  him. 
He  knew  that  a  price  was  fet  upon  his  head,  and  there¬ 
fore  ffole  out  of  the  city  by  night,  two  days  before  the 
capitulation,  conducted  by  a  trufty  guide,  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  After  many  circui¬ 
tous  marches,  difguifes,  fatigues,  and  dangers,  of 
which  the  King  gives  an  affedting  defcrpition  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Queen  of  France,  he  arrived  at  Konigff 
berg,  in  the  King  of  Pruffia’s  dominions,  where  he 
was  treated  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  Fie 
refided  there  fome  time,  alter  which  he  returned  into 
France. 

Thus  was  Stanifiaus  driven  a  fecond  tune  from  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  perhaps  this  was  a  fortunate 
cireumftance  for  him.  This  prince,  of  a  difpofition 
entirely  mild,  and  little  of  a  warrior,  was  not  very 
fuitable  to  a  people  always  preferving  traces  of  their 
firft  origin  from  the  Sarmatians  ;  a  people,  aCtive  and 
turbulent,  breathing  nothing  but  independence  and 
arms,  and  whofe  natural  reffleffnefs  was  bill  increafed 
by  their  neighbours  jealous  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,, 
while  they  themfelves  were  writhing  under  the  yoke  of 
defpotiffn.  He  would  probably  have  accelerated  only 
the  revolution,  and  the  difmembering  of  Poland, 
which  we  have  feen  effected  thirty  years  after  this, 
under  Poniatowfki,  a  private  Gentleman  of  Poland, 
raifed  to  the  throne  as  he  was  3  like  him,  deftitute  of 
authority  within,  of  fupport  from  without  3  like  him, 
magnanimous,  humane,  beneficent,  and  popular,  de- 
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PghtEg  in  literature  and  the  arts  ;  but  wanting  that> 
character  of  energy,  intrepidity,  and  even  ferocity, 
"  1IC  1  ls  a'°fie  capable  of  keeping  a  number  of  tumul¬ 
tuous  hords  in  awe,  and  of  crufliiug  their  infmre&ions. 
^  ts  well  known  that  Auguftus  was  not  of  a  more 
warlike  turn  than  his  competitor  5  neither  was  he  pof- 

iciledof  more  firmneis  and  confidence  j  but  he  was  foa 

to  the  late  King,  he  was  already  mafter  of  a  powerful 
and  neighbouring  State,  he  was  a  member  of  the  cm- 
Plre,  nephew  to  Charles  VI.  and  in  alliance  with  Ruf- 
ha.  rruiiia  had  not  yet  acquired  that  weight,  which 
a  great  Monarch  has  fince  given  to  it.  Thefe  circum- 
ltances  mull  neceflarily  have  rendered  his  ele&ion  more 
curable  and  firm,  which,  indeed,  was  the  event.  The 
zarinas  vanity  was  interefted,  to  fupport  in  the  fon 
the  work  oi  Peter  the  Great  in  favour  of  the  father  » 
and  the  emperor  enjoyed  the  fatisfa&ion  of  avenging 
hmdeli  upon  France  by  this  humiliation,  which, 
however,  was  but  a  poor  indemnity  for  ail  the  pofteR 
hons  that  kingdom  had  taken  from  him. 

Having  loft  the  favourable  opportunity,  the  hope  of 
•reftoriog  otanifiaus  to  the  throne  of  Poland  was  given 
up.  -  But  the  glory  of  Lewis  XV.  would  not  allow 
him  to  fuflfer  this  infult  upon  his  father-in-law  to  pafs 
with  impunity,  and  the  Cardinal,  notwithftanding 
his  pacific  turn,  was  compelled  into  a  ferious  quarrel, 
be ca life  he  had  not  exerted  himfelf  with  fufficient  vi¬ 
gour  in  the  firft  inftance,  To  prevent  this  quarrel 
iiom  becoming  general,  he  had  previoufiy  fecured 
England  and  Holland  in  his  intereft.  M.  de  Chavigni, 
the  French  Minifter  at  London,  had  prefented  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  Britifh  Court,  of  the  complaints  the  King 
had  agamft  the  Emperor.  f  ney  turned  upon  the  con« 
mention  that  Prince  ..had  entered  into  with  the  Czarina, 
lo  prevent  the  ele&ion  and  coronation  of  King  Stanif- 
laus,  and  upon  the  outrages  committed  by  thofe  two 
Powers  againft  a  free  nation.  Thefe  complaints  were 
thought  to  be  legitimate  motives  for  war  ;  the  fame 
opinion  was  entertained  of  them  at  the  Hague,  where 
a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  the  Low  Countries  was 
figned,^  on  the  4th  of  December,  1733.  The  repub¬ 
lic  or  Venice  afked  and  obtained  the  fame  furety  in  It  a- 


ly.  The  Cardinal  was  the  more  pleaded  with  having 
convinced  the  other  States  of  the  King’s  moderation, 
and  of  his  being  far  from  having  any  ambitious  views 
that  might  alarm  them,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  difagreeable,  though  neceflary  act  of  vio  • 
lence.  hie  would  certainly  have  avoided  it,  it  it  had 
been  podible  to  forget  a  city  fo  near  to  France  as  Nanci, 
and  to  run  the  rifque  of  the  enemy’s  feizing  upon  it. 
For  decency's  fake,  the  Duchefs  ot  Lorraine  was  pie* 
vioufly  acquainted  with  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Count  Belleifle  had  been  charged  with  this  commifilom 
and  he  entered  her  capital  on  the  1 3th  ot  October, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  Ide  was  not  to  incroach  upon 
her  authority,  nor  to  meddle  with  her  revenues,  and 
her  confent  had  been  obtained  •  but  we  may  imagine 
what  fort  of  confent  this  was.  It  is  upon  fucn  ccca- 
dons,  particularly,  that  the  philofopher  acknowledges, 
with  horror,  that  there  is  no  right  upon  earth,  except 
that  of  the  ftrongeft.  After  thele  preliminary  deps„ 
the  mod  advantageous  plan  of  operations  was  fettled. 
Nothing  could  be  done  with  the  Mufcovites,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  diftance  ;  fo  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war  fell  upon  the  Emperor  .*  Spain  was  engaged 
in  the  contell ;  an  alliance  was  formed,  to  which 
Sardinia  acceedc-d,  and  the  Emperor  was  attacked  at 
once  both  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  B  he  King  took 
upon  himfelf  the  foie  management  of  the  war  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  engaged  alfo  to  af lift  the  King  of  Sardinia 
in  Lombardy,  while  the  army  of  his  Catholic  Majefty 
was  to  undertake  the  conqueft  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
Mar  dial  Berwick  had  advanced  with  his  troops  to  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  which  he  eroded,  laid  liege  to 
the  fortrels  of  Kell,  and  took  it.  *1  he  Count  de  Charo- 
lois  and  the  Prince  of  Conti  ferved  under  him,  as  well 
as  the  Prir.ce  of  Dombes,  the  Count  d  Eu,  and  the 
Count  de  Clermont.  The  latter  had  obtained  a  brief 
from  the  Pope,  which  permitted  him  to  bear  arms, 
and  keep  his  preferment  in  the  church.  Count  Saxe 
was  learning  the  rudiments  of  his  arts  there,  in  quality 
of  Major  General.  After  a  number  of  lkilful  marches, 
which  deceived  Prince  Eugene,  the  Emperor  s  mod: 
able  General,  Philipfburg,  the  bulwark  and  the  key? 
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Notwithstanding  the  obftacle,gfrom  the7o“  IZtlt 

KouT*' Tt'fon,Vlhe  W°-kS  W£re  Carried  on  with  vi- 
Geneml  ‘  he  ,1J'd,erf>  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the 
-era,,  and  by  the  example  of  fo  manv  iilnfJ-n'^ 
combatants,  waded  throu?h  the  wa(er>  *  J\bJ* 

worth”  nf  r^'e  vtaCkaS  VVlth  a.n  ardour  and  a  bravery 
y  of  tne  higheft  encomiums.  Berwick  having 

-ade  hlmfelf.™fa  of  moft  of  the  omworks  waf 
prepan ng  t0  give  the  affault  to  the  body  of  the  place. 

12  June,  "'.fn  lje  was  killed,  in  the  midft  of  his 
J734-  cnildren,  and  fome  General  officers,  by  a 

above  thp  canno!l-4ot’  while  he  was  examining 
at-O/e  the  reverfe  of  the  trenches,  the  effed  of  the  hat 

tenes  which  he  had  ordered.  Thus  th^  experienced' 

lofZm'  v!nd  ftna  Mfr<llal>  wh°.  to  complete  his  eu- 
tht  t  a  man  °f. uncommon  probity,  periilied  in 

own  fCd  °r  h°j'>nI’-  .lke  Turenne-  the  vidim  of  his 
own  bravery  and  adbv.ty.  His  lofs  affixed,  but  did 

not  d  .courage  the  troops.  The  command  devolved  on 

h  Marqmsd’Asfeid,  the  oldeft  Lieutenant-General: 

„1  g  "iUC,h  ,m,er,°r  m  capacity,  he  reaped  all  the- 
advantage  of  the  fkilful  difpofttions  made  by  thedeceaf- 

eci  hero,  and,  with  his  collegue,  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
received  all  the  honour  of  this  liege..  At  length,  after 
fix  weeics  open  trenches,  infinite  labours,  unforefeen 
and  extraordinary  obftacles,  fuch  as  continual  rains’ 
overflowing  of  the  Rhine,  inundation  of  the  works’ 
an  the  pretence  of  the  Imperial  army  always  in  readi- 

nefs  to  attack  the  intrenchments,  the  city  capitulated 
on  the  1 8th  of  July. 

The  Marquis  d’Asfeld,  and  the  Duke  of  Noailles 
imw  created  Marfhals  of  France,  were  left  to  com-’ 
nni.d  the  army  ;  but  being  jealous  of  each  other,  they 
acted  no  more  m  concert,  and  did  nothing  the  reft  of 
the  campaign,  nor  the  following.  Thofe  who  have 
ferved  under  them,  deferibe  the  firft  as  a  man  grown 
.  "Ith®  profeftion  of  arms,  and  who,  being  the  ar- 
fhi  ea  of  his  own  fortune,  had  rifen  to  the  command 
of  tie  corps  of  engineers,  though  he  was  not  perfeaiy 
veiLd  m  their  feience  j  he  was  irrefolute,  having  no 

fettled 
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fettled  plan,  titling  only  according  to  occurrences,  and 
not  knowing  lufficiently  how  to  avail  himielf  oi  the 
advantages  he  might  derive  from  his  own  pofition,  or 


that  of  the  enemy.  The  fecond  they  reprelent  as  a 


man  of  great  wit,  and  having  a  very  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  branches  of  his  art •  but  upon  the  whole, 

O  |  .  I  »  •  I  1  f  .  1  „  t _ C _ _  , 


very  great  warrior,  being  timid,  and  for  that  reafoa 


no 


not  much  efteemed  by  the  troops  ;  beljdes,  he  was 
fli ort- lighted  ;  a  defed  very  dangerous  in  a  General.  , 
He  was,  moreover,  felf-conceited,  extremely  hafty, 
and  obftinate,  a  fubtle,  and  fortunate  courtier. 

In  the  third  campaign,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  Com*’ 
manders,  which  were  perceived,  though  too  late,  tne 
Mar  dial  de  Noailles-  was  lent  into  Italy,  inftead.  of 
Marfhal  Coigny,  who  went  into  Germany.  Notwith- 
flanding  this  wife  precaution,  and  the  harmony  that 
fubfifted  between  the  new  General  and  Marfhal  d’Asfeld, 
Prince  Eugene  contrived  by  his  (kill  to  (lop  the  progrefs 
of  the  French  arms.  All  that  thefe  competitors  were 
able  to  do  againft  this  old  warrior,  was  by  fkiliul 
marches,  and  counter-marches,  of  which  Count  Bel- 
teifle  was  one  of  the  principal  contrivers,  to  preferve 
the  conqueils  already  made,  and  to  poll  themfelves  al¬ 
ways  fo  advantageoufly,  or  to  intrench  themfelves  fb 
ilrongly,  that  they  could  not  he  forced  to  fight.  But 
in  the  defperate  date  the  affairs  of  the  Emperor,  were 
in,  by  the  confiderable  Ioffes  he  experienced  in  his 
other  poffedions,  it  was  a  mafter-flroke  ot  his  Gene¬ 
ral,  to  reduce  the  French  to  a  kind  of  a  defensive  war, 
in  the  midfl  of  their  victories  •  and  his  Imperial  Majef- 
fy  was  made  (enfible,  too  late,  of  thewifdom  ot  Prince 
Eugene,  contrary  to  whofe  advice  he  had  undertaken 
this  war,  thinking  he  fhould  have  nothing  more  than 
a  child  and  an  old  man  to  deal  with. 

Charles  VI.  did  in  fa 61  pay  dear  in  Italy  (or  the 
fruitlefs  vengeance  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  north.  It 
was  not  pofiible  to  have  more  rapid  fu reefs.  i  he 
French  army,  commanded  by  Marfhe.fi Villais,  had  ro 


ceived  orders  to  join  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  army,  in 
order  to  effedt  the  conquell  ot  Lombardy.  I  he  good 


jid  not  feriake  bun  m  his  oul 
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ffv  the  ernes  opened  their  gates  before  him  •  but  m 
t?kmg this  employment  upon  himfelf,  he  had  confulted 
ratner  h,s  zea  ,  arfo  his  thirft  of  glory,  than  his  age 
J)u  Jits  hrengt;i.  1  he  exceflive  heats  of  the  climate, 
*.  e  tru'gue  of  body  and  mind  mfeparable  from  his  du¬ 
ties,  loon  affedled  his  health.  He  refigned  the  com- 
nwnu  to  the  Marquis,  of  Coigny,  and  retired  to  Turin, 
17  June,  wheie  tie  died  a  few  days  after,  in  the 

1734.  jfme  r00m»  *n  which,  it  was  (aid,  he  was 

born  :  he  exclaimed,  that  he  regretted 
0n7  th5  honour  of  not  dying  in  the  field  of  battle, 
an  ^re  er.vc<^  T°  fhe  Kft  his  natural  vain- glorious  cha» 
racier,  which  he  had  oftentimes  carried  too  far.  It  is 
at  cited,  that  he  had  (clicked  thb  la  ft  command,  with 
a  prelumption  exculeahle  in  a  young  warrior,  but  ridi¬ 
culous  in  a  grey-haired  hero  of  fourfcore.  A  blind 
connoence  and  a  rafli  bravery  had  always  been  fucceis- 
ail  with  him  ;  they  had  fupplied  in  him  the  want  of 
a  profound  ftudy  or  his  art,  which  he  had  never  gone 
through,  though  he  had  entered  early  into  the  fervice. 
At  that  period,  his  fortune  was  extremely  moderate, 
•and  by  another  fecret.  which  was  then  peculiar  to  him, 
though  it  has  fince  been  difcovered  by  many  of  his- 
fuccefTors,  he  contrived  to  amafs  immenfe  riches  in 
that  profeilion,  in  which  others  ruined  themfelves* 
it  was  to  him  that  a  victualler,  who  was  threatened  to 
be  hanged,  faid  ;  You  don't  hang  a  man  <voho  has  one 
hundred  thouf and  litres*  at  the  Jervice  of  the  General, 
And  accordingly  the  victualler  was  pardoned. 

,  ^  he  King  of  Sardinia  leaned  to  regret  Viilars,  but 
rn  the  main  he  wras  not  forry  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who 
was  inceffa mly  ftunning  him  with  talking  of  his  own 
capacity,  and  who,  by  oppofing  every  thing  he  wiflied, 
thwarted  his  operations,  the  more  effectually,  as  the 
French  troops  conftituted  the  greateft  number  and  the 
principal  force  of  the  combined  army. 

i  he  Marquis  de  Coigny  and  Count  Broglio,  fhe  two 
oideft  Lieutenant  Generals  under  Viilars,  divided  the 
command  between  them,  and  were  foon  created  Mar- 

fhals 


*  Upwards  of  fo »r  thoufaad  pounds. 
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ftals  of  France.-  They  were  both  lively,  eager  of 
fame,  and  rather  lax  in  their  difcipline,  which  conci¬ 
liated  to  them  the' affedtion  of  the  foldiery  ;  they  were 
verv  fit  for  a  coup  de  tnciin^  excellent  Commandcis  eu 
Jecond,  or  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  corps,  but  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  immenfe  detail  of  a  whole  aimy* 
as  for  the  reft,  they  Were  good  patriots,  and  adted  in 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  caufe.  1  his 
wras  feen  at  the  battle  of  Parma,  in  which  'June 
the  Imperialifts,  commanded  by  Count 
Mercy,  having  attacked  the  Allied  army,  were  word¬ 
ed.  The  fuccefs,  which  was  for  a  long  time  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  ardour  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  thrown  the  French,  whole  valour  began  to  be 
tired  out,  into  confufion,  gave  occafion  to  their  Gene¬ 
ral  to  flatter  himfeif  with  a  complete  victory,  when  he 
was  killed.  W  hatever  precautions  were  taken  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  death  from  his  people,  it  loon  got  wind..  Seized 
with  confterratibn,  they  no  longer  puriued  their. attack 
with  the  lame  vigour,  ft  his  moment  of  relaxation,  01 
rather  the  {presiding  of  the,  fame  information,  gave 
frefh  courage  to  the  combined  army  ;  they  returned 
with  fury  upon  their  conquerors,  who  being  dilcburag- 
ed  in  their  turn,  oppofed  only  a  feeble  reftftance,  and 
at  length  fled.  They  loft  8,000  men,  ano  the  field  of 
battle.  The  Mar  Ural  de  Coigny  fent  immediately  Ins 
ton,  the  Marquis  of  Coigny,  to  announce  this  victory 
to  the  King.  The  capture  of  Modena  by  the  Marquis 
tie  Maiilebois,  was  the  conlequence  of  it  l  he  Prmce 
of  Wurtemberg,  who  had  taken  upon  himfeif  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Imperialifts,  not  daring  to  support  this  city, 
had  retired  ;  but,  as  a  man  of  fk ill,  he  availed  hinyeH 
of  a  fault  committed  by  Marlhal  Broglio,  and  loon 
gained  a  trifling  advantage,  which  was  in.  fadt  more 
flattering  to  his  vanity  than  really  of  conlequence  to 
his  caufe.  The  armies  had  changed  their  pofttion, 
and  having  each  of  them  drawn  nearer  to  Giiaftalla,  a 
detachment  of  ten  tboufand  Imperialifts  advanced  upon 
the  Secchia.  The  French  General  was  i elicited  to 
ftrengthen  a  poft  within  fight  of  the  enemy,  which  r.e 
infifted  was  guarded  from  inful t  by  the  very  nature  and 
difoofldon  cf  the  ground.  Be  obftinately  rejedleu  the 

advice 
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advice  that  was  given  him  ;  and  went  to  fleen  with  *-* 

”"'h  “  /f  I *  W  Wen  l„  hi,  hSJZ? 

3  A:'Z-  t  !?  he  been  afleeP  two  llours.  when 
r  ,  iudoenly  awakened  by  a  great  noifp 

o  arms,  and  by  .he  cries  of  .he  combatants8  He  rol 
tiafte  and,  putting  0n  his  cloa'rhs  in  order  to  repair 
to  toe  ipot  where  the  danger  was  preffing  he  had  not 
time  to  do  tt  s  the  attack  had  beetuo  unSpefled  and 
fo  well  concerted,  th,.t,  after  having  forced  “feeble 
detachment  of  fifty  men  who  guarded  the  ford,  the 
esuny  croffed  the  river,  went  through  his  encampment 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  his  tent.  Broglio  in  fftir  ’ 
and  wtth  his  breeches  in  his  hand,  found  himfelf  happy 

erace‘iP<theanlr°trban<l01VeVery  Mng '  This  little  difo 
j,  <  ce,  the  necefiary  confequence  of  his  prefumptioir 

ano  imprudence,  gave  rife  for  a  few  days  to  feme  fokes 

among  the  iold.ers.  But  as  his  bravery  was  not  called 

•  n  queftton,  his  reputatton  did  not  fuffer  from  it. 

19  Sept.  battle  °f  Guaftalla  was  the  confe- 

.  quence  of  this  check,  which  the  Marfhal 
was  mmatie.it  to  repair.  The  Imperials,  after  hav- 
-ng  fufu.i,.ed  the  hght  with  uncommon  valour  during 
eight  hours,  were  beaten,  and  obliged  to  retire  precipi- 
ately  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po,  leaving  their  dead, 
t-eii  wounded,  and  the  field  of  battle.  This  viftory 
col,  the  conquerors  very  dear,  becaufe  the  two  armies 
having  attached  each  other  by  diitincl  platoons,  which 
mcefiantly  lucceeded  each  other,  there  were  as  many 
nghts  as  there  were  corps  that  went  up  to  the  charge 

h°nrS,feS§>  ?he  EmPeior’s  new  General,  not- 
withltandmg  his  defeat,  acquired  much  honour  in  this 

action.  By  his  well  fupported  defence,  he  reduced  his 
enemies,  who  were  themfeives  verv  roughly  handled 
and  opprefled  with  fatigue,  to  fuch  a  ftate/that  they 

1 .  not  c'‘ire  t0  Furfue  hint,  and  were  obliged  to  allow 
him  to  retreat  unmoletted.  The  army  of  the  Allies 
tort  _.,2oo  men,  with  feveral  officers  of  diftfoaion 
particularly  the  Marquis  de  Peze,  Colonel  of  the  King’s 
■regiment,  and  Major  General,  whofe  merit  and  milita¬ 
ry  talents  encouraged  the  higheft  expectations,  and  had 

already  conciliated  to  him  the  effeem  and  friendiltip  of 

tm  mailer,  /  r 
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It  was  at  this  adtion  that  another  Officer  ot  no  it,  s 
leading  his  troops  to  the  charge,  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall,  and  to  he,  for  a  confiderable  time,  crulhed  under 
the  feet  of  the  men  and  horfes  that  went  over  him.  .  He 
was  at  length  taken  up,  in  a  deplorable,  condition  j 
which  accident,  however,  by  another  furies  of  mira¬ 
cles,  was  not  attended  with  any  bait  comcqucncc,  He 
was’one  of  the  handfomeit  men  that  could  be  feen,  but 
charged  with  being  as  fond  of  his  pel  ion  as  a  woman  . 
this  circumstance  gave  occafion  to  think,  that,  being  in 
pain  for  his  beauty,  he  had  let  himfelf  fall  voluntarily 
and  dexteroufly  into  a  ditch,  preferring  the  almoft  ine¬ 
vitable  danger  of  being  killed,  or  taken  pnfoner,  to 
that  of  having  his  perfon  disfigured. 

How  great  foever  were  the  difallers  of  the  ErnpGiOt 
in  Lombardy,  his  affairs  were  ftill  worfe  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  Infant  Don  Carlos,  with  the  Spamlli 
army,  had  entered  the  country  without  March, 

meeting  with  any  refiftance.  He  pene- 
trated  as  far  as  the  capital,  which  open¬ 
ed  its  gates  to  him.  He  obliged  the  Magiil rates  of  the 
city  to  fw ear  allegiance  to  the  hung  his  father,  who 
foon  transferred  his  rights  to  him.  .  The  young  Prince 
then  made  hrs  entrance,  and  received,  in  May. 
his  own  name,  the  homage  of  all  the  Or¬ 
ders  of  the  State. 

The  Imperialifts,  to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten 
fhoufand  men,  commanded  by  General  Vifconti,  had 
intrenched  themfelves  at  Bitonto,  in  la  Peuiiie  ;  the 
Spaniards  forced  them  in  rheir  intrenchments,  and  put 
it*  out  of  rheir  power,  either  to  make  head  againft 
them,  or  to  flop  their  conqueffs.  T  he  Duke  of  Mon- 
temart,  their  General,  acquired  from  hence  the  gloii- 
ous  furname  of  Bitonto. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  being  entirely  fubdued,  Don 
Carlos  proceeded  into  Sicily  :  the  inhabitants,  prefer¬ 
ring  the  Spamfh  government  to  that  of  the  Germans, 

declared 


*  The  Duke  de  U  Tremoiile,  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Champagne.  This  anecdote,  which  is  found  among  The  Anecdotes 
cf  t'erfta ,  has  been  confirmed  to  us  by  too  many  of  the  military 
gi.en?  prefeni  at  the  action,  to  be  omitted. 
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declared  themfelves  for  him,  and  favoured  his  enter- 
Pri,e-  *n  lefs  than  a  year,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  whole  country,  fo  as  to  be  enabled  to  detach  a  part 
of  his  army,  to  join  the  allies  in  Lombardy.  Lewis 
A  V.  then  confidered  him  as  already  fo  firmly  feated  on 
te.e  throne,  that  he  acknowledged  him  as  Sovereign  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  fent  the  Marquis  de  Puiffieux  Ambafla— 

2  July,  t0  *'s,  new  KinS-  and  received  the 
173c.  rrince  de  la  Torella  Caraccioli  in  the 

lame  quality  from  him. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Emperor  loft  two  kingdoms 
with  a  great  part  of  Italy,  for  having  procured  one  to 
the  Eleftor  of  Saxony.  He  ran  the  rifque  of  lofing 
more,  had  he  not  haftened  to  conclude  peace.  The 
hmghfh  and  the  Dutch  had  already  communicated  in 
form  at  London,  and  at  the  Hague,  to  theMinifters  cf 
the  belligerent  Powers,  a  plan  of  general  pacification, 
but  it  had  not  been  approved  of  •  it  ferved,  however’ 
ss  the  balls  of  the  fucceeding  negotiations.  Charles 
VI.  only  defiroiw  of  accelerating  a  bufinefs  which  he 
nad  fo  much  at  heart,  and  knowing  by  experience  the 
flow  proceedings  of  a  Congrefs,  propofed  to  Lewis  XV. 
to  fend  hnn  M.  Du  Theil,  Fir  ft  Clerk  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  foreign  affairs.  He  was  fenfible  of  the  necef- 
fjty  of  making  fome  facrifice,  that  the  plan  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  Powers  might  be  received,  which  France  thought 
too  partial,  and  which  fhe  rejected,  becaufe  there  was 
no  indemnity  propofed  for  Staniflaus.  He  contrived 
the  means  of  prevailing  upon  the  Sovereign  of  the 
dutchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  to  give  them  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  eventual  fucceffion  of  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Tufcany.  Every  obftacle  was  then  removed,  and 

%  Oftober  thc  Preliniinaries  of  peace  were  figned 
'  ^  at  Vienna, 

I735* 

By  thefe  preliminaries,  the  father-in-  law  of  Lewis 
XV.  renounced  the  kingdom  which  he  had  already 
twice  poftefted.  He  preferved  only  the  appellation  of 
King  of  Poland,  with  all  the  honours  and  titles  annex¬ 
ed  to  his  rank.  As  a  valuable  indemnity,  he  received 
the  States  ftipulated  above,  of  which  he  was  put  into 
immediate  poffeffion,  in  confideration  of  fome  ready 

money. 
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money,  and  a  penfion  of  four  millions  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres  *,  granted  to  the  Duke  Francis,  till 
Tufcany  fhould  fall  in  to  him.  It  was  France  that  in¬ 
curred  thefe  expences,  which  were  charged  upon  the 
reverfion  of  the  dutchies  of  Bar  and  Lorrain  to  the 
Crown.  Upon  thefe  conditions,  the  Elector  of  Saxon/ 
remained  in  poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  his  competitor, 
and  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Lithuania,  and  the  allies 
acknowledged  his  ele&ion.  Don  Carlos  preferred  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia  a  part  of  Lombardy.  All  the  other  pofleflions  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  were  reftored  to  him, 
as  well  as  the  conquefts  made  by  the  arms  of  France, 
in  Germany.  The  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia 
were  moreover  ceded  to  him. 

What  an  extraordinary  revolution  was  here  affe&ed 
in  the  politics  of  Europe,  by  this  war,  (hort,  but  im¬ 
portant  in  its  confequences  !  Accufiomed  as  this  part 
of  the  world  was,  to  behold  the  giving  away  and  the 
exchange  of  kingdoms,  yet  this  revolution  could  not 
fail  of  exciting  ailonifhment.  The  two  Sicilies,  which 
had  been  taken  and  re-taken  fo  many  times  before  ; 
which  had  been  continually  an  c-bje£t  of  the  pretentions 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  during  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  •  were  acquired  for  ever  by  a  Prince  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon.  The  reigning  Houfe  of  the  Princes  of 
Lorraine  was  transferred  to  that  fame  Tufcany,  which 
had  already  been  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  Don  Car¬ 
los  j  the  laft  Sovereign  of  which,  who  was  ft  ill  alive, 
did  not  acknowledge  his  State  to  be  a  fief  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  •  and  who,  being  near  his  end,  alked  if  there  were 
not  a  defign  of  giving  him  a  third  heir,  and  what  other 
child  the  Fmpire  and  France  would  beget  for  him.  A 
King  of  Poland  went  into  Lorraine  •  and  an  Eledtor  of 
Saxony,  illegally  chofen,  placed  upon  his  head  the 
crown  of  that  Monarch,  which  was  guaranteed  to  him 
by  the  fon- in-law  of  the  dethroned  King.  In  a  word, 
the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  which,  by  ri^ht 
of  blood,  belonged  to  Don  Carlos,  fon  of  Philip  V; 
and  of  a  Princefs  of  Parma—- which  had  always  been 

claimed 

*  One  hundred  and  eighty  feyen  thonfajid  five  hundred  pounds. 
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claimed  by  the  Holy  See  f ,  and  for  whicK  the  lad 
uke  had  paid  homage  to  the -Pope — were  ceded  to 
Charles  VI.  as  his  right  -  and  he  kept  the  Milanefe, 
nptwithitanding  the  general  law  of  the  fiefs  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  which  ordains,  that  the  Chief,  who  is  Lord  Para¬ 
mount,  mould  always  befiow  the  inveftiture  of  them  * 
without  which  precaution,  the  Emperors  might,  in 
procels  of  time,  fwallow  up  all  the  States  dependent 
ppon  their  fupremacy:  M.  de  Voltaire  obferves,  that 
lajan  s  medal  might  have  been  renewed  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  :  Re  gnat  a  affignata.  Kingdoms  given  away. 

,  But  although  thefe  preliminaries  repaired  the  greateE 
breach  made  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  the  war  for  the 
uccefiion,  and  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  yet  that  Court 
was  hiil  diffatisfied  ;  it  was  with  regret  that  Spain  faw 
herlelf  deprived  of  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placen- 
tia  and  of  Tufcapy,  which  fine  hoped  to  preferve. 

1  ne  King  of  Sardinia  had  reckoned  upon  a  more  ex* 
ten  five  aggrandizement,  and  complained  that  his  zeal 
and  his  fervices  were  fo  ill  repaid  •  but  thefe  two  Pow- 
ers  alone  were  unable  to  fupport  the  war  againft  the 
Emperor,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  fubmit.  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  on  the  contrary,  acquiefced  with 
joy  in  an  exchange,  which  infured  his  marriage  with 
the  Archdutchefs,  the  Emperor’s  eldefr  daughter,  and 
with  her  the  bell  fuccefiion  in  Europe,  and  the'moft 
extenfive  claims. 

ouen  was  the  end  of  a  war,  from  which  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  reduced  to  the  greatefl  extremities,  extricated 
himfelf  with  as  much  dexterity  as  poffible,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  o.  otheis — that  is,  of  his  future  fon-in-law,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany— for  the  perfonal  facrifi- 
ces  he  made,  could  not,  in  fa  a,  be  deemed  fo,  fince 
he  ceded  only  thofe  States,  of  which  the  fate  of  arms 
had  already  deprived  him.  Thefe  cefilons  were  more¬ 
over 

X  On  the  i  ft  of  April  1723,  the  Pope  had  delivered  into  the 

hands  of  the  roagiftrate  of  Cambray,  through  the  miniftry  of  the 
Abbe  Rota,  Auditor  of  his  Nuncio  in  France,  a  protefl  againft  all 
that  might  be  ena£ted  at  the  Congrefs  appointed  in  that  city,  to- 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  refpeaing  the  eventu¬ 
al  invediture  of  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Piaceatiaj  granted  to 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos, 
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over  balanced  by  others,  granted  to  him  by  the  treaty,, 
which  gave  him  a  firmer  title  than  his  pretended  rights, 
that  he  could  not  have  maintained,  without  trufling 
them  again  to  the  cafual  decifion  of  arms.  Befides,  he 
received  a  complete  indemnity,  by  one  article,  upon  a 
matter  which  he  had  moll  at  heart. 

This  Prince  was  fifty-one  years  old,  and  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  conftitution  ;  the  only  children  he  had  were  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  the  advanced  age  of  the  Emprefs  lcarce  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  expeft  an  increafe  of  family.  Since  the 
year  1713,  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  procure  the 
guarantee  of  the  indivifible  poffeffion  of  his  hereditary 
dominions  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  Maria  Tberefa  :  he 
hoped  by  this  to  enable  his  future  fon-in-law  to  fucceed 
him  in  the  Empire  ;  and  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  this 
fon-in-law,  more  fortunate  than  he  had  been,  might 
bring  him  a  grandfon,  in  whom  his  family,  almoA  ex¬ 
tinct,  might  revive,  and  upon  whofe  head  would  be 
tranfmitted  the  Imperial  Crown,  fo  long  annexed  to  his 
Houfe.  This  confederation  had  been  of  no  inconfidera« 
ble  weight  in  his  project  of  placing  the  Elector  of  Sax^ 
ony,  who  had  married  one  of  his  nieces,  upon  the 
throne  of  Poland  ;  who,  in  return  for  this  affiAance,, 
had  figned  the  famous  aft  of  fucceffion,  intitled  Pbe 
Carolina  Pragmatic  Sanffion.  This  was  guaranteed  by 
England,  Holland,  Ruflia,  Denmark,  and  the  States 
of  the  Empire  ;  he  made  it  one  of  the  preliminary  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  peace  of  1735,  when  France  acceded  to 
it — a  laid  political  ftroke,  upon  which  he  congratulated 
himfelf,  as  rendering  his  arrangements  certain  and  in- 
conteftible  in  future.  We  fball  fee  hereafter,  that  he 
was  miitaken.  Prince  Eugene  had  feen  better  into 
matters,  when  he  had  told  him,  a  little  ^  yjpyil 
before  his  death,  that  he  ought  to  have  t<ivo  K-  9 

hundred  thoufand  troops ,  and  no  guarantee .  ' 

The  natural  enemies  of  France,  whofe  aftive  jea- 
loufy  had  been  reftrained  by  the  idea  of  the  pacific  and 
unambitious  views  of  the  King,  even  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  repented  of  their  tranquillity.  They  faw 
the  empire  of  France  increafed  with  two  magnificent, 
dutchies,  by  the  union  of  Lorraine  with  that  kingdom 
—an  union  fo  often  attempted  in  vain,  and  now  irre¬ 
coverably 
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coverably  completed  in  this  conteft,  which  arofe  mcerl r 

[°m  Vanu7v  and  a  point  of  honour.  Being  convinced 
that  Lewis  XV.  might  attack  the  Emperor,  without 
endangering  the  libei ties  of  Europe,  they  had  calmly 
beheld  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  his  arms  ;  they  had  flattered 
i  em. elves,  as  Italy  was  the  principal  feat  of  the  war, 
hat  it  would  not  laft  long,  and  that  it  could  not  but 
contribute,  in  the  end,  to  weaken  the  power  of  France. 
I  hey  were  undoubtedly  deceived  •  but  their  fpeculati- 
ons  were  founded  on  continued  experience.  It  is  the 
only  Tramontane  war  which  has  terminated  with  foil'd 
advantages  to  France, .  fince  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
-Many  caufes  concurred  to  produce  this  efFed  :  —The 
rencn  were  in  alliance  with  the  guardian  of  the  Alps 
who  is  become  the  moft  powerful  Prince  in  thofe  regi¬ 
ons.  They  were  affifted  with  the  beft  troops  of  Spain  : 
while  their  enemy’s  forces,  on  the  contrary,  were  com- 
poled  of  German  foldiers,  unufed  to  the  climate.  .The 
armies  were  always  plentifully  fuppiied,  and  the  moft 
perfect  harmony  fubfifted  between  the  Commanders, 
In  a  word,  the  war  was  fhort,  and  did  not  allow  the 

French  time  to  become  enervated  with  the  luxuries  of 
Capua. 

The  Cardinal,  belides,  when  he  acquiefced  in  the 
wifhes  0/  his  Royal  Pupil,  had  in  fa£t  entertained  no 
idea  of  any  territorial  acquifitions  from  this  war  •  he 
had  been  led  into  it  meerly  for  the  glory  of  France,  the 
humiliation  of  its  enemies,  and  the  advantage  of  its 
allies  .*  he  was  guided  by  events  •  the  Emperor,  in 
fome  fort,  made  advances  to  him  •  for  he  was  even  fo 
moderate  in  his  pretenfions,  that  at  firft  he  had  afked 
nothing  but  the  reverflon  of  the  dutchy  of  Bar.  It 
was  the  Minifter  for  foreign  affairs  who  urged  him  on, 
and  infpired  him  with  that  energy  which  he  would  not 
otherwife  have  had. 

1  he  Dutch  and  the  Englifh  reproached  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  with  having  abandoned,  upon  this  occafion, 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  the  only  Power  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  that  was  able  to  balance  the  influence  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon.  He  defended  himlelf  by  producing 
the  fecret  convention,  the  Cardinal  had  entered  into, 
to  keep  the  French  navy  in  a  low  ftate,  and  to  leave 

to 
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10  tlie  Englifli  the  empire  of  the  fea  and  of  commerce  ; 
an  empire  with  which  the  Minifter  would  always  be 
able  to  contain  France,  and  to  frudrate  her  projects 
of  aggrandizement. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  of  the  3d  of  October,, 
*735>  were  therefore  confirmed,  without  oppofition, 
into  a  definitive  treaty,  which  was  figned  at  Vienna  by 
the  Marquis  ot  Mirepoix,  Ambaflador  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  France,  with  the  Mini  iters  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1738  ;  and  this  year 
is  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  glorious  epochas  ot  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XV. 

He  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  his  enemy, 
•which  increafed  his  empire,  and  gave  fome  dominions 
to  his  relations  and  allies.  A  generous  mediator  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  reconciled  enemy,  he  laboured  with  zeal  to 
deliver  him  from  a  cruel  and  unfortunate  war  with  the 
Turks,  through  the  Minidry  of  the  Marquis  de  Vide* 
relive,  at  the  Port,  and  he  fucceeded  *.  Now, 
Fie  renewed  an  antient  alliance  with  an  a- 
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micable  Power,  that  of  Sweden  ;  which 
engaged,  on  condition  of  a  fubfidy  of  90,000  livresf, 
to  conclude  no  treaty  with  any  Power  for  ten  years, 
without  the  confent  of  the  King  :  a  political  broke, 
necedary  to  fecure  a  vigilant  Argus  in  the  North,  rea- 
dy  to  give  the  alarm  upon  the  fit'll  didurbance.  Pro¬ 
testor  of  twro  Republics,  which  he  is  fond  of,  g  May 
he  extinguii'hed  for  ever  fome  interline  com¬ 
motions  always  reviving,  and  received  the  thanks  of 


their  deputies.  At  Genoa,  he  had  endeavour-  May, 
ed  to  fubdue,  as  much  by  the  voice  of  rea- 


fon  and  of  juftice,  as  by  force  of  arms,  fome  fubjedts 
faid  to  be  rebellious  J,  the  Corficans  •  of  whom  a  cer¬ 
tain  Baron  de  Neuhoflf  a  German  adventurer,  who 
was  a  man  of  fagacity,  ambitious,  and  enterpnzing, 
had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  King,  by  the  title  of 
Theodore  I[|.  He  had  diffident  dexterityvto  engage 

a  company 

*  This  peace  was  concluded  in  1739,  in  reality,  at  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  French  AmbiiTidor  at  Constantinople. 

F  Three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

p  This  was  the  idea  that  had  been  given  of  them  to  Fia.nce> 
We  fhall  fee  hereafter  whether  it  was  juft. 

See  hie  life. 
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a  company  of  merchants  in  Holland  to  furni/Ii  him 
'vit  i  uccours  of  ammunition  and  money,  and  to  fup- 
port  him  in  hfS  fovereignty  •  but  at  his  return,  he  found 
•mfell  .deprived  of  his  crown,  and  concluded  with 
wandering  about  in  different  countries,  was  thrown 
into  prilon,  and  died  miferable. 

, engaged  with  fuch  a  variety  of  external 
objects,  the  Cardinal  did  not  neglect  the  care  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  people  happy.  By  a  little  fineffe  he  had  fecur- 
ed  to  himfelf  the  power  of  prolonging  the  tax  of  the 
enth  as  long  as  he  pleafed,  by^inferting  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  which  eftablifhed  this  tax,  that  it" would  not  ceafe 
till  aiter  the  declaration  of  peace.  He  made  no  ex- 
celfive  abule  of  this  power  j  and  if  he  did  not  remove 
it  as  foon  as  the  preliminaries  were  figned,  he  at  lead 
put  a  ftop  to  it  before  the  deffined  period,  and  abolifhed 

2  January  !t  a  d?cree  of  Council  two  years  and  a 
I727  ’  half  earlier.  What  a  contrail  to  the  con- 
J/'  dud!  of  his  fucceffors  ! 

Several  ufeful  laws,  iffued  in  different  branches  of 
adminiftration,  even  in  the  time  of  the  war  or  the 
negociations,  prove  how  much  he  was  attentive  to 
every  thing. 

15  Feb.  .  To  retrench  fhe  luxury  of  the  officers,  he 
iffued  an  order  from  his  Majefty,  regulating 
the  baggage  they  were  to  have  at  the  army: 
a  neceffary  precaution  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  troops, 
to  diminifh  the  general  confumption,  and  to  prevent 
the  ruinous  expences  of  the  military  men.  This  order, 
being  renewed  in  our  days  by  the  Count  de  Saint  Ger¬ 
main,  fhews  how  little  the  execution  of  thefe  prudent 
arrangements  had  been  attended  to. 

28  May  B7  another  °rder,  the  drefs,  armour,  and 
l7  ,y  equipment  of  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  ffze 
‘  .  of  the  horfes,  was  regulated.  The  officers 
were  enjoined  to  wear  the  cuirafs,  and  the  troopers  the 
bread  plate. 

2  No<v  a  third  ordinance,  it  was  enafted, 

lj2A  that  all  the  Englidi,  Iriffi,  and  Scotch,  re- 

/  '  liding  in  France,  without  employment, 

lliould  enlill  in  fome  of  his  Majefty’s  Iriili  regiments, 

except- 
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excepting  thofe  who  were  under  eighteen,  or  above  fifty- 
years  of  age. 

In  1736,  the  Cardinal  caufed  a  declaration  ry 
from  the  King  to  be  regiftered,  for  the  *  Jan- 
eftablifhment  of  a  court  to  try  civil  caufes  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  for  the  purpofe  ot  expediting  the 
bufinels  of  the  law.  This  court  was  to  open  on  Can¬ 
dlemas  day,  and  to  clofe  at  the  end  of  July.  Lewis 
XIV.  had  eftablifhed  a  funilar  one  in  1669,  and  we 
have  feen  another  created  fince,  in  1775.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  afiiftance  granted  to  pleaders,  after  great 
d-ifturbances,  when  the  interruption  of  the  courfe  of 
juft  ice  has  fuffered  affairs  to  accumulate. 

Soon  after  this,  a  law  was  iffued  from  the  p  ^ 
throne,  concerning  wills,  the  defign  of  which,  ^  e 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  preamble,  was  to  con¬ 
firm  the  authority  of  the  antient  laws,  and  to  explain 
them  with  fo  much  precifion,  that  the  uncertainty  or 
variety  of  the  maxims  fliould  in  future  be  no  more  a 
matter  of  uneafinefs  to  teftators,  of  doubt  in  the 
Judges,  or  of  ruinous  actions  between  the  parties. 

Another  law,  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  was 
alfo  promulgated,  which  fettled  the  form  4  yft 
■in.  which  the  regifters  of  baptifms,  mar-  9  *  fn  * 
riages,  burials,  and  religious  vows,  were  to  be  kept, 
and  the  extracts  of  them  which  were  to  be  made  to 
^‘.(certain  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants. 

•  next  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  ^ 
fupprefs  fraudulent  pra&ices,  and  to  remove 
all  means  of  fubterfuge  by  clear,  diftindt,  737 
and  precife  definitions  of  the  faux  principal ,  and  the 
faux  incident  *,  by  re- e ft abli filing  the  form  and  the 
rules  for  the  acknowledgment  of  writings  and  figna- 
tures  in  criminal  matters.  Chicanery  was  purfued  in  all 
its  evafions  and  oblique  inflections,  by  determining  the 
cafes,  the  mode  of  indictment,  and  the  rules  for  judg¬ 
ment.  Of  the  fame  kind  were  a  number  of  ordinances 

"  clef- 


*  The  faux  principal ,  is  when  judgment  is  given  upon  a  falfe 
tetlifuony the  faux  incident ,  is  when  all  the  formalities  of  Jaw 
have  not  been  observed  in  the  proceedings  ;  the  omilhun  of  one  Q'i 
them  changes  the  nature  of  the  decifion. 


' 
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deflined  to  be  the  eternal  laws  of  this  empire,  and  t* 
excite  the  admiration  of  Europe.  Would  to  God 
tiat  tie  legjHator,  in  whofe  name  the  law  was  made 
to  fpeak  with  fo  much  dignity,  had  learned  to  re/ped 
u  himjelr  ;  that,  bending  his  own  augufl  perfon  under 
its  authority,  he  had  ever  fet  the  example  of  a  fubmif- 
hon,  not  lefs  the  duty  of  the. Monarch  than  of  the  tub- 
-!e  .  *  !  even  at  this  time,  fome  abominable 

imitators  of  Sejanus,  with  which  all  Courts  perpetual¬ 
ly  abound,  were  endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  heart, 
and  to  alter  his  uprightnefs  ;  and  the  circumflance  that 
Pi  ,x  indelible  Ham  upon  the  memory  of  Cardinal 

.  eurb  *s>  that  he  wTas  the  firfl  to  yield  to  their 
impulfe.  ;  ‘ 

It  wras  known,  how  much  the  Cardinal  was  greedy 
of  power :  thofe  men  who  can  have  no  liability  but 
in  times  of  diforder  and  licentioufnefs,  availed  them- 
felves  of  his  foible  in  order  to  compafs  their  ends.  The 
Cardinal’s  miftrefs  wTas  the  Princefs  of  Carignan  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  he  was  governed  by  her,  he  intruded  her 
with  all  the  fecrets  of  the  State,  and  decided  nothing 
but  by  her  advice  ;  for  this  is  the  only  meaning  of  a 
w°rd  ufed  at  Court  in  this  acceptation  ;  the  onlw 
meaning  that  can  flrike  us,  in  the  intercourfe  between 
a  woman  of  forty-five,  and  an  old  man  almofl  ninety 
years  of  age,  in  whom  fenhial  gratifications  can  be 
nothing  more  than  recollection.  The  pleafure  of 
commanding  the  Minifler,  who  held  the  Monarch  in 
leading-firings,  was  therefore  the  only  one  the  Princefs 
enjoyed  ;  but  this  influence  held  only  by  a  flight  at¬ 
tachment.  I  he  King,  whofe  tendernefs  for  his  augufl 
companion,  had  been  hitherto  inviolable,  had  removed 
from  himfelf  thofe  infamous  feducers  who  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  fhake  it.  When  the  Courtiers  artfully  attempted 
to  fix  the  King’s  eyes  upon  fome  inchanting  objeCl, 
he  anfwered  coolly:  I  think  the  Queen  flill  more  beau¬ 
tiful*.  But  he  might  at  lafl  grow  difgufled  of  her  5 
the  number  of  children  Ihe  had  brought  him,  was  like¬ 
ly 


Tt  was  to  the  Duke  of  Pecquigny,  Captain  Lieutenant  of 

hir  i  .  .-x  •_  -  -  * 
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ly  to  accelerate  this  fatal  moment  ;  and  what  a  revo¬ 
lution  was  there  not  to  he  apprehended  in  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance  ?  The  beft  method  of  preventing  its  con- 
fequences,  was  to  bring  it  about  defignedly  ;  and  to 
raife  to  the  bed  of  his  Ma jelly  fome  Syren  oi  whom 
one  might  be  fure  ;  and  who,  fatisfied  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  her  lover,  would  leave  matters  of  politics  and 
bufinefs  to  his  Eminence.  The  Princeis  was  made  to 
underftand  this,  ilae  inlinuated  it  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
a  plot  was  laid  in  confequence,  which  would  have  de¬ 
ceived  virtue  itfelf.  The  Queen’s  Confelfor  was  gain¬ 
ed  over  :  this  Devotee  pioufly  gave  her  Majefty  to  un¬ 
derftand,  that  having  now  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her 
ftation,  in  giving  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Princefies 
to  be  the  edification  of  it,  it  would  be  a  circumftance 
very  agreeable  to  God,  if  in  future  die  would  pra6tife 
the  moft  excellent  of  all  virtues,  chaftiry,  by  weaning 
herfelf  now  and  then  from  carnal  pleafures,  which 
were  always  calculated  to  bend  our  fouls  towards  the 
earth,  inftead  of  raifing  them  to  heaven  our  real  coun¬ 
try.  Undoubtedly,  had  Mary  been  of  a  different  dif- 
pofition,  thefe  counlels  would  have  had  a  different  ef¬ 
fect  •  but  all  her  fenfes  were  abforbed  in  devotion. 
One  night,  when  her  hulband,  heated  with  wine,  had 
ftolen,  notwithftanding  the  impropriety  of  his  fituation, 
into  the  Queen’s  bed-chamber,  the.  Queen  gave  way 
too  eafily  to  her-difguft,  and  repulfed  him  with  marks 
of  averfion,  humiliating  to  tbe.young  Monarch,  He 
fwore  he  would  not  receive  twice  a  fimilar  affront,  and 
Jtept  his  word. 

Then  was  the  time  for  the  corrupters  to  play  their 
part ;  they  had  now  nothing  to  overcome  but  his  baffi- 
fulnefs,  which  was  iucreafed  by  a  timidity  that  made  an 
eftential  part  of  his  character.  The  Countefs  de  Mail- 
ly,  Lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  Queen,  was  judg¬ 
ed  to  be  the  propereft  perfon  for  the  execution  of  this 
project.  She  was  as  it  were  in  a  ftate  of  widowhood^ 
without  children  ;  dhe  was  a  woman  of  probity,  and 
deftrtute  of  ambition  ;  fhe  alfo  lived  in  ffiendfhip  with 
the  Countefs  of  Touloufe,  was  incapable  of  taking  an 
improper  advantage  of  her  fituation,  and  of  giving  the 
lead  umbrage  to  the  Cardinal  ^  flie  was  moreover  of  a 
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very  fond  and  careffing  difpofition,  and  pofTefTed  the 
neceflarv  talents  for  feducing  the  bafliful  Monarch 
fehe  was  neither  young,  nor  handfome,  nor  even  pret¬ 
ty  ;  was  near  thirty  five  years  old  •  and  had  nothing 
remarkable  in  her  face  except  a  pair  of  large  black  eyes 
well  opened,  and  very  lively  ;  her  afpedt  was  naturally 
item,  but  that  being  foftened  in  favour  of  the  King 
Preserved  only  a  fort  of  boldnefs,  which  indicated  the 
warmth  of  her  conftitution.  The  harfh  tone  of  her 
voice,  together  with  her  refolute  and  wanton  air,  con¬ 
firmed  this  circumftance.  Such  a  kind  of  perfon,  in 
the  prefent  fituation,  was  infinitely  preferable  to  *  the 
graces,  the  majefty,  and  the  numerous  allurements  of 
many  other  beauties  of  the  Court.  Befides,  ffie  ex¬ 
celled  them  all  in  a  talent  which  is  a  fubftitute  for  many 
charms,  in  the  art  of  the  toilet,  which  fhe  pra&ifed  in 
the  higheft  perfedtion,  and  in  an  exquifite  tafte  for 
drefs,  which  her  rivals  in  vain  attempted  to  imitate.  In 
a  word,  nature  had  amply  indemnified  her,  for  what 
ilie  had  denied  her  in  point  of  figure,  by  the  qualities 
of  the  underftanding  and  of  the  heart.  She  was  amuf- 
ing,  lively,  of  an  even  temper,  a  firm  friend,  gene¬ 
rous,  compaffionate,  and  feeking  to  do  fervice.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  even  in  the  height  of  her  fituation,  Ihe 
was  obliged  to  employ  indiredt  means  to  gratify  this 
benevolent  difpofition,  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing 
of  herfelf,  without  the  rifque  of  lofing  her  favour,  the 
affedtions  of  the  illuftrious  perfons  to  whom  fhe  owed 
it,  and  efpecially  the  fupport  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had 
only  preferred  her  to  the  office  of  adting  a  part  merely 
paffive. 

When  the  conditions  were  fettled,  the  Prime  Minifter 
commiffioned  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  to  propofe  the 
Countefs  of  Mailly  to  the  King.  This  fubtle  and  al¬ 
luring  Courtier  had  inftnuated  himfelf  into  the  good 
graces  of  his  Majefty,  and  gained  his  confidence.  The 
Cardinal  did  not  doubt  but  that,  in  changing  the  ob- 
jedt  of  his  talents,  he  might  be  employed  with  as  much 
fuccefs  in  a  negotiation  of  gallantry,  as  in  one  of  po¬ 
litics.  The  favourite,  in  fadt,  availing  himfelf  of  the 
familiarity  in  which  Lewis  XV.  indulged  him,  artfully 
turned  the  converfation  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Queen, 
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and  upon  the  void,  which  the  behaviour  of  her  Ma- 
jetty  occafioned  in  his  heart  ;  he  made  him  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  neceffity  of  replacing  that  pattion  by  another  . 
he  reprefented  love  to  him  as  the  comfort  of  all  men 
and  particularly  of  great  Princes,  obliged  to  relax  from 
the  cares  of  empire.  He  thus  determined  the  King  to 
an  interview  with  Madame  de  Mailly  •  but  notwith- 
ftanding  his  youth,  notwithttanding  the  ardour  of  his 
conftitution,  and  notwithttanding  the  time  that  had 
elapfed  fince  his  ruptuiewith  the  Queen,  the  interview 
was  ineffectual  *  :  timidity  had  frozen  up  his  fen fes  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Countefs,  having  no  hopes, 
complained  of  the  little  imprettion  fhe  -had  upon  him. 
She  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  a  fecona  inter¬ 
view  :  when  fhe  was  defired  to  forget  the  Monarch 
and  think  of  nothing  but  the  man.  She  was  much 
encouraged  by  the  young  Prince’s  docility  in  returning 
to  her ;  and,  being  convinced  by  this  ttep,  that  fire 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  attack,  in  order  to  triumph, 
Ilie  fcrupled  not  to  fubmit  to  the  moil  abominable  ar- 
tifices^of  proftitution.  Her  manoeuvres  were  the  more 
fuccefsful,  as  the  King’s  pattions  were  more  violent  from 
reftraint.  The  Countefs,  tranfported  with  her  fuccefs 
went  out  in  the  utmoft  diforder,  and,  prefenting  her- 
felt  to  her  inftigators,  who  were  curious  to  know"  what 
had  patted,  faid  nothing  more  than  :  For  goodn,f$  fake , 
do  but  fee  s what  a  fright  this  lewd  fellow  has  made  of 
me. 


The  ttrfl  ttep  being  got  over,  the  King  felt  no  longer 
any  uneafy^  rettrainc  •  he  gave  himfelf  up  without  re- 
morfe  to  this  double  adultery.  The  interviews,  how¬ 
ever,  were  ft  ill  carried  on  fecretly  for  fome  time  ;  hut 
he  foon  iliook  off  this  reftraint,  and  made  no  longer  a 
myftery  of  his  conqueft.  It  became  a  topic  of  con- 
V  o  l  .  H.  C  verfadon 


*  See  the  Loves  cf  Zeoklniful \  King  of  the  Kcflrans ,  a  work 
iranfated  from  the  Arab  of  the  traveller  Krmebboi ,  one  of  thoje 
obit-are  and  licentious  books,  which,  however,  we  mult  not  place 
too  much  confidence  in,  and  which  we  never  adopt,  but  whtn 
the  fg6ts  agree  with  the  more  authentic  manuscript  we  hate  un* 

<!er  our  iulpe&ion,  or  with  the  accounts  of  cotemporary  Cour¬ 
iers.  -  \ 


verfation  among  the  Courtiers  •  the  Queen  herfelf  was 
informed  of  it,  and,  indead  of  trying  the  afcendant 
/he  had  always  had  over  the  King,  to  recal  him  to  the 
nuptial  bed,  did  nothing  but  pour  forth  her  borrows 
for  his  conduct  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  Count 
de  Mailly,  who  ufed  to  care  very  little  for  his  wife  be¬ 
fore,  thought  proper  to  exprefs  his  diflatisfa&ion  at  her 
infidelity.  The  only  anfwer  he  received  was,  to  prohi¬ 
bit  him  from  having  any  farther  intercourfe  with  her. 
The  Marquis  de  Nefle,  the  favourite’s  father,  of  one 
of  the  mod  illuftrious  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  thought 
proper  alfo  to  cenfure  her  conduct.  It  was  judged, 
that  this  was  only  a  pretence  to  afk  for  money,  of  which 
he  was  much  in  want,  on  account  of  the  diforder  in 
his  affairs ;  and  fome  was  given  to  him,  to  keep  him 
quiet. 

The  perfon  who  was  mod  embarraffed  how  to  aft, 
upon  the  fir  ft  breaking  out  of  the  King’s  amours,  was 
the  Cardinal.  In  order  to  impofe  upon  the  nation, 
although  he  was  the  indirect  encourager  of  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  his  augud  pupil,  yet  he  carried  his  hypo- 
dr  by  fo  far  as  to  venture  to  make  remondrances  to 
him.  J  have  left  to  you  the  government  of  my  king¬ 
dom ,  anfwered  his  Majedy  with  acrimony,  and  1 
defire  you  would  leave  me  to  he  mafler  of  myfelf. 
Thefe  words,  however  har/hly  they  were  fpoken, 
filled  him  with  joy.  His  emiflaries,  while  they  ex¬ 
culpated  him,  divulged  the  King’s  anfwer  in  all  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  much  the 
Parifians  were  fcandalized  with  it.  The  people  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  efpecialiy  the  French,  love  to  change  their 
fituation,  in  hopes  of  bettering  it.  They  had  flat¬ 
tered  themfelves  that  a  midrefs  would  occafion  fome 
revolution  :  and  perceiving  that  this  midrefs  only  con¬ 
firmed  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minider,  thofe  per- 
fons  ■who  had  approved  of  the  King’s  paffion,  no 
longer  confider’ed  it  in  the  fame  light.  It  was  repreferrt- 
ed  to  the  public,  as  an  intercourfe  of  a  horrid  nature, 
which  would  not  fail  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  the  kingdom.  Satyrical  verfes  were 
written,  and  licentious  fongs  lung,  in  which  the  lover 
and  his  midrefs  were  equally  ill-treated. 

It 
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It  may  be  admitted  as  fome  kind  of  excufe  for  the 
lady  who  a£led  this  part,  for  which  fhe  was  by  no 
means  intended,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  fhe  hat: 
now  afTumed  for  the  fir  ft  time.;  that  her  conduC 
which  would  have  been  infamous  and  abominable  ii 
another,  was  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  her  heart  * 
that  Hie  was  always  more  attached  to  the  perfon  of  the 
King,  than  to  his  crown  ; — that  fhe  had  a  real  affec¬ 
tion  for  Lewis  XV.  ;  —  that  fhe  never  alked  any  favour, 
either  for  herfelf  or  for  her  relations  ;  —  that  fhe  was 
of  no  kind  of  burthen  to  the  State  ; — that  fhe  retired 
from  Court  as  poor  as  fhe  had  come  into  it  — that, 
after  the  example  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  when  fhe 
was  feparated  from  her  lover,  fhe  found  none  worthy 
to  fucceed  him,  and  devoted  herfelf  to  God  ; — and, 
in  a  word,  that  fhe  expiated  with  tears,  and  continual 
mortifications,  to  the  time  of  her  death,  the  crime  of 
having  defiled  the  nuptial  bed. 

Alas  !  long  before  that,  while  fhe  was  in  the  height 
of  her  profperity,  fhe  found  her  punifhment,  even  in 
her  paflion.  She  repented  more  than  once  of  having 
taken  from  the  King  a  falutary  reftraint  :  the  Prince, 
who  rather  effeemed  than  loved  her,  being  no  longer 
withheld  by  any  fenfe  of  fhame,  gave  way  to  all  his  paf- 
lions  ;  and  was  not  ftartled  at  the  idea  of  inceft.  The 
favourite  had  a  filler,  Madame  de  Vintimille,  who 
had  been  lately  married.  This  lady,  as  tall  as  her 
eideft  lifter,  had  no  advantage  over  her  in  perfon,  ex¬ 
cept  what  fhe  derived  from  her  youth  ;  but  ihe  had 
iiill  a  greater  ihare  of  underftanding,  which  fhe  foon 
cxerciled  in  a  plan  for  fupplanting  Madame  de  Mailly, 
and  captivating  the  Monarch.  All  the  perfons  who 
knew  her,  foon  began  to  dread  her  influence.  She 
was  proud,  forward,  envious,  revengeful,  fond  of 
governing,  and  of  making  herfelf  feared  • — having 
few  friends,  and  little  calculated  to  acquire  any  - 
thinking  of  nothing  but  her  interefl,  and  having  no 
other  view  but  to  make  the  weaknefs  of  her  (lave  fub- 
fervient  to  her  own  advantage  •  in  which  fhe  certainly 
would  have  fucceeded,  had  not  death  prevented  her, 
in  the  beginning  of  her  career.  She  died  in  child-bed, 
not  without  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned  Her  death, 
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for  a  few  davsf  drew  tears  from  the  King.  Her  lif¬ 
ter,  with  whom  his  Majefty  had  always  kept  upon 
good  terms,  in  order  to  carry  on,  through  her  means, 
their  intercourfe,  which  was  ftill  kept  fecret,  blended 
her  rears  with  the  Monarch’s  upon  this  occafion,  and 
did  not  lels  regret  her  rival.  Madame  de  Vintimille 
left  afon,  w7ho  is  at  prefent  Count  du  Luc,  the  ex- 
a<5t  pi&ure  of  his  Majefty,  for  whom  the  King  had 
always  a  tender  affection,  and  who  was  called  at  Court 
the  half  Louis >  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  a- 
necdote. 

.Fortunately  the  King’s  fenfibility,  a  paftion  which  is 
generally  extreme  at  his  time  of  life,  was  already  blunt¬ 
ed  and  deftroyed.  He  felt  nothing  more  than  that 
fenfation  of  tranfient  regret,  which  we  feel  at  the 
death  of  our  fellow-creatures,  by  a  fecret  application 
we  make  of  it  to  ourfelves,  as  it  reminds  us  of  our 
own  fatal  deftiny.  Pleafures,  interrupted  for  a  time, 
refumed  their  ordinary  courfe  ;  hunting,  and  conti¬ 
nual  journies,  which  the  King  always  flood  in  need  of 
for  exercife,  and  which  became  more  neceftary  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  foon  effaced  the  memory  of  Madame 
de  Vintimille.  The  former  favourite  refumed  her  in¬ 
fluence  ;  flie  accompanied  the  King  every  where,  at¬ 
tended  by  Mademoifelle  de  Charolois  and  the  Countefs 
of  Touloufe.  Thefe  Ladies  had  contrived  thole  de¬ 
licate  fuppers,  which  were  given  in  delicious  retreats, 
acceftible  only  to  confidential  perfons,  and  therefore- 
marked  with  the  appellation  of'  petits  appartemens . 
Lewis  XV.  had  built  fome  in  his  feveral  palaces; 
though  they  were  not  entirely  feparate  from  the  public 
apartments,  yet  there  was  no  other  communication  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  fuch  as  was  abfolutely  neceftary  for 
the  attendants.  A  private  door,  made  into  his  Ma¬ 
jefty ’s  bed-chamber,  furni filed-  him'  the  opportunity  of 
retiring  there,  with  any  of  the  guefts  he  thought  pro¬ 
per.  The  perfons  employed  in  the  conftrudtion,  had 

exhaufted  their  art,  in  the  convenience  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  elegance  of  the  furniture,  and  the  molt 
{ludied  refinements  of  luxury  and  gallantrv.  In  Older 
to  give  foreigners  an  idea  of  them,  weflial!  tranfcrihe 
the  following  allegorical  defcription  Irvin  the  Axscdot* 
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of  Perfidy  and  which  the  hiftorian,  to  miflead  his 
readers,  fays  he  has  copied  from  1 0 me  o  nti  wotk  .  . 

“  It  was  a  fmall  temple,  where  nocturnal  feftivals 
4£  were  frequently  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
■“  and  Venus.  'The  Sophi  was  the  High  I  neft,  and 
Retim'a  High  Prieftefs  ;  the  reft  of  the  troop  was 
ii  compofed  of  amiable  women  and  gallant  Com  tiers, 
“  worthy  to  be  initiated  in  theie  myfteries.  1  heie, 
“  by  a  number  of  exquifite  libations,  and  different  in- 
“  cantations  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  they  endeavour- 
“  ed  to  make  the  Cytherean  Goddefs  propitious,  to 
“  whom  force  precious  offerings  were  likewise  occafF 
onally  made,  he  libations  confifted  oi  the  choiceft 
s‘  of  wines  ;  and  the  moil  exquinte  dainties  were  me 
“  victims.  Oftentimes,  and  that  upon  the  moil  fo-lemn 
“  days,  thefe  dainties  were  prepared  even  by  the  hands 
“  of  the  High  Prieft.  Genius  was  the  regulator  oi 
“  thefe  feafts  ;  Momus  prefided  :  -it  was  not  allowed 
“  to  any  have,  to  prefume  to  interrupt  thefe  auguti 
“  ceremonies,  nGr  to  enter  the  interna;  pari  oi  tiie 
. “  temple,  till  the  Priefts  and  Prieftelfes,  filled  at 
“  length  with  divine  favours,  fell  down  in  an  e.cftacy, 
il  the"  completenefs  of  which,  ieftifted  the  greatnefs  o( 
“  their  zeal,"  and  announced  the  prefence  of  the  dei~ 
*i  ties.  Then  every  thing  was  accompliftied  :  thefe 
favourites  of  the  Gods  were  carried  away  with  re- 
“  fpedl,  and  the  gates  of  the  temple  were  iliut.  There 
were  certain  days  in  the  year  coniecrated  entirely  to 
f‘  Bacchus,  and  the  honours  of  which  were  equally 
“  done  by  Cornus*  Thefe,  which  one  might  call  the 
“  petty  fejlwalsy  were  the  days  upon  which  the  High 
f*  Prieft  admitted  Se<vagit  Fatima ,  Zelidar  and  tome 
others,  before  whom,  as  being  profane,  only  the 
“  iefs  myfteries  were  exhibited.  Iniadt,  far  from  de- 
il  ferving  to  be  of  the  number  of  fortunate  perfons,  to 
“  whom  the  more  important  and  effential  functions  oi 
“  the  worfhip  were  intruftecl,  they  were  fcarce  worthy 
.♦*  of  the  little  that  was  communicated  to  them.” 

C  3  •  From 

fc  He  pretends  that  this  defcription  is  taken  from  the  Hiflory  oi 
the  different  religions  which  have  been  introduced  into  i’erfia 
fince  the  fconqueft  made  of  that  kingdom  by  Alexander  tne  Gieal 
to  the  prel'ent  time,  by  Kodgia, 
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j' rorn  the  details  of  this  myfterious  narrative,  where 
Lewis  X  \  .  is^  marked  under  the  name  of  Sopbi ,  and  the 
favourite  under  that  of  Retima ,  a  narrative,  the  au*~ 
then  deity  of  which  is  atteited  by  ali  the  Noblemen  dill 
living,  who  have  partaken  of  thefe  feafls,  we  fee  that 
tne  petit s  appartemens  were  deiigned  equally  for  the 
pleasures  or  love,  as  for  thole  of  the  table.  To  the 
firff,  were  only  admitted  fuch  Courtiers  as  were  fuffi- 
ciently  corrupt  to  be  the  companions  of  the  Monarch's 
debaucheries,  or  mean  enough  to  be  the  mere  witnefle 
of  them.  'I he  laft  included  a  more  extenfive  and  more 
decent  company.  The  Count  and  Countefs  of  Tou- 
loufe,  with  Mademoifelle  de  Charolois,  ftiled  by  the 
hieroglyphic  writer,  Sevagi,  Zelida ,  an*  Fatima % 
were  the  principal  perfons  who  compofed  it.  Every¬ 
thing  was  then  carried  on  with  decency  ;  wine  was  no 
iarther  indulged  in  than  the  better  to  encourage  botk 
ruts,  and  the  fallies  of  wit,  or  to  give  a  freer  courfe 
to  thofe  malignant  farcafms,  by  which  the  Tremoilles, 
the  Ayens,  the  Maurepas,  the  Cognys,  and  the  Soul 
vres,  declared  to  the  King,  under  the  malk  of  frivo¬ 
lous  mirth,  ufeful  truths,  which  were  unfortunately 
thrown  away.  When  the  Princeffes  were  withdrawn, 
or  in  their  abfence,  thefe  orgies  became  truly  Baccha¬ 
nalian  •  the  Countefs  of  Mailly,  worthy  to  have  been 
born  half  a  century  fooner,  who  loved  champaign, 
had  in ipi red  the  King  with  her  tafte.  The  challenges 
of  former  drinkers  were  renewed  there :  the  victory 
v/as  to  him  who  could  fooneft  put  his  antagonift  under 
the  table  5  and,  after  a  long;conteft,  it  was  ’neceflarv 
that  fome  •  trufty  fervants  fliould  enteV,  td  carry  off 
all  the  guefts,  the  conquerors  as  well  as  the  con* 
quered.  y 

'The  memory  of  the  Countefs  deferves  reproach, 
for  her  having  engaged  her  lover  in  thefe  parties  of 
intoxication,  for  which  we  are,  however,  inclined  to 
think  he  had  no  averhon.  We  are  more  readily  in¬ 
duced  to  this  opinion,  from  another  circumftance  in 
this  description  ;  which  is,  that  Lewis  XV.  delighted 
cooker y ,  an d  in  toffing  up  little  ragouts  •  a 
mean  kind  of  amufement,  though  not  cenfurable  in 
itfelf,  yet  at  leaf!  very  unfuitable,  inahuuch  as  it  diK 

covered 
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covered  a  mind  little  accudomed  to  fiirnilii  ltfclf  with 
thofe  grand  and  fublime  ideas  which  ihouid  be  habitual 
to  a  Sovereign.  And  indeed,  this  was  not  the  manner 
in  Which  the  Cardinal  wiftied  that  the  King  fliould 
emplov  himfelf,  and  the  favourite  did  no  nioie  loan 
purfue  the  plan  that  was  marked  out  for  hei .  *T  he 
time  was  not  yet  come,  when  the  petils a pp  art  metis 
were  to  be  the  center  of  politics  and  negotiations  ;  yet 
the  Court  was  not  free  from  troubles  and  intrigues.  It  is 
now  neceffary  to  refume  the  thread  of  thefe  intrigues, 
of  which  M.  de  Chauvelin  was  a  remarkable  vidtim. 

This  Minifler,  of  an  eminent  family  in  the.law,  and 
poffeffed  of  the  office  of  Prefident  a  mortier  in  Parlia¬ 
ment —  in  which  he  had  diflinguifhed  himlelf  upon  th- 
difgrace  of  M.  de  Armenonville,  and  the  refignation 
of  Count  Morvilie,  his  fon,  fucceeded  them  in  boih 
their  employments.  He  had  been  intruded  at  once 
with  the  Seals,  and  with  the  department  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  was  by  no  means  unequal  to  thefe  two 
offices,  and  poffeffed  all  the  qualities  to  fulfil,  them  pro¬ 
perly.  His  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of  iurifprudence- 

and’  of  the  duties  of  a  Magiffrate  5  his  integrity,  his 
firmnefs,  and  efpecially  his  long  experience  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  rendered  him  very  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
law  :  his  penetrating  genius,  equally  powerful,  hippie, 
and  infinuating ;  his  deep  fludy  of  mankind  and  of 
politics,  his  extenfive  views,  his  great  deligns,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  his  correfpondences,  were  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  his  other  fundlions  He  was,  .more¬ 
over,  of  an  eafy  and  pleafing  accefs,  engaging  in 
con verfation,  perfectly  verfed  in  Court  .management, 
free  from  affedtation,  laborious,  expeditious,  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  bufinefs,  even  to  the  facrifice  of  fome  ne- 
ceffary  part  of  his  deep.  Such  was  this  Gentle¬ 
man,  of  highly-diflinguifhed  merit,  and  a  character 
we  feldoin  meet  with  5  an  accomplifhed  Minifler  in 
all  points,  had  he  not  been  tainted  with  that  fault, 
which  is  almoft  always  the  effect  of  great  talents,  an 

unbounded  ambition.  v  , 

Although  the  Cardinal,  fenfible  of  his  own  inferi¬ 
ority,  granted  him  all  his  confidence  ;  yet  he  grew 
impatient  of  afting  only  a  fecond  part,  and  of  not  be- 
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L"|lble  k°-  dlrpk-V  the  ^cwces  he  felt  within  himfelf. 

CotJf’  rb  •mS  C0"ne.aed  with  thi  firft  Noblemen  of  the 
Court,  living  with  them  as  their  equal,  and  beine  weU 

received  by  women  of  the  firft  rank,  and  ever,  by  th' 

fuppor  him  P°T^erfUl  par'7  was  fonned  *°  proteft  and 

upport  him  I  his  party  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  His  mother,  the  Dutchefs,  a  proud  abfo- 

vlndl&ive,  and  turbulent  woman  jealous 
ofdiftinguiflnng  herfelf,  was  the  foul  of  it,  UnfonZ 

iet  17A:'1  W3S  n0t,t.h®  Powerful,  The  Rambouil- 

M  •  Wh‘Ch  ‘l16  Duke  of  °rieans  and  the 
Duke  du  Maine  were  united,  counterbalanced  the  for- 

P,er’  °r,ratber  prevented  it  from  breaking  out.  M  de 
Chauvelin  was  too  wife  to  expo fe  himfelf  without  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fuccefs  .  he  contented  himfelf  with  pre- 
fef  the  gfd-wi!'  of  proteaors,  and  difconcert- 
,  °  heprojedlsof  his  enemies,  which  his  conftant  vi?i- 

r  rV°  detea-  He  cndeavoured  like- 

vvife,o  make  himfelf  agreeable  to  every  one,  he  re- 
fu  ed  nothing,  but  what  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
grant  and  then  with  fuch  ftudied  politenefs,  that  the 
refufal  was  almoft  equal  to  the  favour  ,  he  was  kind  to 
men  of  merit,  and  protected  the  fine  arts,  bein^  zea¬ 
lous  to  make  them  fiourifli  ,  he  was  ioved  and  efteemed 
by  foreigners,  who  always  came  from  him  not  only  fa- 
t.'shed,  but  charmed  ;  he  was  feared  by  other  Powers 
whoie  cabinets  he  dived  into  by  his  artifices  and  intelli¬ 
gence  He  had  reafon  to  flatter  himfelf,  that  he  fliould 
loon  iucceed  to  the  place  of  Prime  Minifter.  when  he 
was  involved  in  a  difgrace  which  he  had  not  been  able 
ter  foielee.^  He  was  acculed  of  having  facrificed  the 
interefts  of  the  allies  of  France  to  thole  of  the  Enipe- 
ten,  in  the  treaty  or  Vienna,  by  not  obliging  that 
■  nnce  to  purchafe  peace  upon  infinitely  harder  terms, 
which  his  diftrefled  condition  would  have  forced  him  to 
accept.  He  was  accufed  of  having  received  money 
or  this  iliamelul  coliufion.  1  he  King,  conduflinv 
himfelf  upon  this  occafion  as  he  'hath  always  done 
nnce,  as  a  piivate  individual,  and  friend  to  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,  impeached,  it  is  (aid,  Chauvelin’s  conduft  to 
him  ;  and  advifed  him  to  look  narrowly  into  it.  His 
Majefty  gave  the  Cardinal  to  underitand,  he  was  well 

informed. 
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informed,  that  Chauvelin  abufed  his  confidence  ;  but 
his  proteftor,  finding  it  difficult  at  his- age  to  part  from 
a  perfon  who  was  become  to  neceflary  to  him,  ftill  de¬ 
fended  him,  and  attributed  the  reports  propagated 
againft  him  to  jealoufy.  At  length  the  Cardinal  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  .earned  on  by  t  ie 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  with  the  Houfe  of  Conde  ;  and 
this  imputation  was  of  an  unpardonable  nature.  He 
was  carried  off,  and  conduaed  to  a  ftrong  caftle,  as  a 
State  criminal,  where  he  was  fuftered_  to  fpeak  to  no 
one,  nor  to  fee  any  perfon,  even  of  his  own  faintly  :  a 
punishment  too  mild  for  a  traitor  to  his  King,  am  too 
lev  ere  for  a  meer  l'ufpicion.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
fufti.cient  proofs  could  not  be  found  againft  him  ;  and 
that  even  the  fufpicion  was  only  feigned,  in  oidei  to 
furnilh  a  pretence  for  his  deftruftion  ,  for  his  confine¬ 
ment  was  not  long,  and  was  changed  to  an  ordinary 
banifhment  at  Bourges,  where  he  returned  tne  vuits 
that  were  paid  to  him,  wrote  and  received  letters  1  he 
Seals  were  reftored  for  the  third  time  to  old  d  Ague!- 
feau;  and  M.  Amelot,-.  futendant  of  Finances,  was 
-raffed  to  the  poft  of  Secretary  of  State  m  the  depart- 
ment  for  foreign  affairs. 

The  new  Minifter,  tho*  fprung  from  a  family  welt 
known  in  the  political  line,  had  never  been  initiated  m 
its  myfleries  :  his  name  was  the  only  civcunmance  la 
his  favour  ;  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  negotia¬ 
tions  :  he  had  none  ol  thofe  fhining  qualities  of  hi$ 
predeceffor,  to  make  amends  for  his  ignorance.  His 
addrefs  was  even  againft  him  ;  ior  he  hammered,  which 
is  an  effential  fault  in  a  man  deftined  to  converfe  every 
day  with  the  moil  accomplifhed  perfons  m  Europe,  l  o 
aid  him  in  the  more  delicateTundions  of  his  office,  he 
had  the  happinefs  to  find  fome  excellent  affiftance  among 
the  firft  Clerks  in  his  department,  who  had  been  long 
ufed  to  the  detail  of  it,  and  were  perfealy  acquainted 
v/ith  the  interefts  of  France,  and  thofe  oi.  othei  king¬ 
doms.  Thefe  under  Minifters,  lefs  an  objea.  of  envy 
than  their  Chief,  and  fo  much  the  lefs  expofed  to  revo¬ 
lutions,  as  great  capacity  is  required  to  replace  them— * 
a  capacity  which  in  thefe  matters  can  only  be  acquire^ 
by  long  experienco-^are  the  teal  Stotewnen 
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matters  are  removed,  but  they  die  in  their  places  A 
prudent  Mimfter,  therefore,  who  has  accefs  at  Court, 
find,  them  necettary,  and  pays  attention  to  them  ,  but 

AmeIot>  Pr°ud»  and  jealous  of  his  rank,  as  all  weak 
men  are,  and  who  befides  had  a  pique  againft  M.  Pec- 
quet  one  of  thefe  heads  of  office,  becaufe  he  had  pof- 
^led,  and  with  reafon,  all  the  confidence  of  M. 
Chauvehn,  was  bent  upon  his  deftruaion.  He  accufed" 
folding  a  fufpicious  correfpondence  with  the 
exiled  Minifter,  and  of  avoiding  to  difcfofe  to  him  the 
important  fecrets,  of  which  he  had  the  key.  Without 
further  inquiry,  this  Gentleman  was  taken  up,  and 
confined  fo  ftrittly,  that  even  his  wife  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  fee  him.  Fortunately,  this  punijhment  did  not 
hurt  .  the  perfon  .accufed  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
His  integrity  was  fo  univerfaily  acknowledged,  that  he 
was  not  even  fufpetted  of  the  ffighteft  mifdemeanour, 
and  hisdifgrace  was  folely  aferibed  to  the  mean  jealoufy 
o;  the  Minifter ;  which  rendered  the  latter  odious  to 
foreigners,  and  -to  the  nation/  .?).■ 

i  he  Cardinal  loon  became  fenfibfe  of  the  fault  he 
had  committed, -in  depriving  himfelf  of  fo  able  a  fe- 
cond  as  M.  de  Chauvelin  :  he  grew  difg lifted  of  affairs, 
ana  was  tempted  to  refign  the  helm  into  other  hands. 
'I  he  Count  of  Touloufe  was  the  perfon  he  chofe  to 
replace  him,  or  rather,  who  was  fuggefted  to  him. 
Not  that  this  Prince,  naturally  of  an  indolent  difpoft- 
tion,  was  felicitous  to  take  upon' himfelf  the  govern-^ 
nKiit,  at  a  time  of  life  when  that  indolence  of  course 
inOreafes,  and  when  he  was  moreover  in  a  weak  ftate 
of  health,  and  afflicted  with  the  yet  recent  lofs  of  hfs 
brother,  the  Duke  cu  Maine  •  but  he  was  determined 
to  it  by  the  folicitations  of  the  Prime  Minifter,  of  the 
young  King,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  efpecially 
by  thofe.of  his  Countefs,  and  of  all  the  perfons  con- 
fiefted  with’  him,  who"  were  in  hopes"  of  riling  through 
his  favour.  ^Meafures  were  already  taken  to  appoint 
him  Prime  Minifter,  at  Rambouillet,  where  Lewis  XV. 
was  to  go  and  pafs  part  of  the  autumn  with  his  Court, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  career.  Being  cut  a  fe- 
cond  time  for  the  ftone,  he  fupported  his  fufFerings 
during  twenty  two  days  with  heroic  firmnefs.  Before 
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he  expired,  he  called  for  the  Duke  de  I  enthievre,  his 
only  fon,  and  gave  him  the  mod  excellent  advice.  De 
was  univerfally  regretted,  as  he  delerved  to  be  ;  the 
Countefs  of  Touloule  was  inconiolable. 

Lewis  XV.  fent  every  day  to  inquire  after  his  health, 
and  ail  the  people  of  confequence  followed  his  exam¬ 
ple.  At  the  mod  critical  moment,  La  Peyronie  came, 
and  deli  red  to  be  introduced  to  his  Highnefs,  notwith. 
{landing  the  deplorable  filiation  he  was  in.  T he  Duke 
de  Noailles,  his  brother-in-law,  not  doubting  but  that 
his  vifit  would  have  a  good  efted,  was  defirous  of  ap- 
priftng  him  of  it,  and  told  him,  that,  confidering  his 
weaknefs,  he  would  go  and  receive  the  King  s  meffen^ 
ger  for  him.  The  dying  man,  recalling  his  fleeting 
foul,  anfwered,  that  it  was  an  honour  which  he  ought 
to  receive  in  perfon.  The  Firft  Surgeon  was  introdu¬ 
ced,  and  communicated  to  the  Prince  the  anxiety  of 
the  Monarch.  His  Highnefs,  with  a  pretence  of -mind  ( 
which  adonidied  all  thole  who  had  (een  him  hut  the 
moment  before  fainting  away,  deflred  him  Hr  a  dure  the 
King  of  his  refpeCt,  his  gratitude,  and  fidelity,  and 
charged  him  to  bear  his  affectionate  compliments  to  the 
Cardinal,  to  whom  he  recommended,  in  a  particular 
manner^  his  wife  and  his  fon  ;  after  this  he  J  jyec 
fell  again  into  his  former  date  of  languor. 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  Courtier,  who 
does  not  ceafe  to  be  one,  but  with  his  lafl  breath.  . 

This  event  difturbed  all  the  projefr  .of  the  King, 
and  of  the  Minifler.  The  latter  t  i  ou  ^  ^ 

his  plan  of  retirement  ;  but  his  competitors  did  not  la¬ 
bour  the  lefs  underhand  to  fupplant  him.  it  was  tnis 
period  that  produced  what  was  called  The  war  of  the 
Myrmidons ,  that  is  to  fay,  a  league  of  fame  young 
Noblemen  of  the  Court  with  the  Countefs  oe  Manly  ; 
the  real  intent  of  which  has  never  been  perfectly 
known,  and  of  which  they  themfelves  were  ignorant  : 
a  league  excited  probably  by  the  Conde  faction,  in 
hopes  of  reinftating  M.  Chauvelin.  T  he  Duke  d  Antm, 
who  was  of  this  party,  tho’  ion  of  the  Countefs  of 
Touloufe,  was  banifhed.  Upon  this  occation.  doe 
character  of  Lewis  XV.  difplayed  it  felt  ;  his  we'akyefs, 

his  indifference,  and  his  inattention  to  his  mo  ft  dT<n 

gu  lilted 
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gmfljcd  favourites,  became  apparent.  The  Duke  de 
la  Tremoille,  Gentleman  L  u  j  ?  -^uKe  ae 
whom  the  Kmrr  u  j  0  ^.e  bed-chamber,  and 
he  Tw  tL  iS  h^r°Ured  Wlth  hi*  intimacy,  when 

«*  to  m^ticS0him1tV^\ieated  b11" 

fXT  Th'’  I0"  feSr  of  «P°fingahim7on!is  re- 
Kntment.  he  King  promifed  him  he  would  not  . 

S/Du'ke6  ™?  thl;S  he  did’  was  t0  break  his  word! 

re  l  l  Wan"  reproac,les  from  his  Emi- 
1  J  anc!’  att€mptmg  to  exculpate  himfelf  was 
aftomfhed  when  the  Cardinal  defined  him  no  longer  to 
deny  a  fad,  which  he  had  learnt  from  the  mou  h 
of  his  mailer.  r  his  Nobleman  being  then  highly  in 

iedTd  IJi  V  firu'  Convuerration  he  had  withh^Ma- 
Jefty-  oeclared  to  him,  that  as  his  fubjeft  and  his  fer 

vant,  he  would  ftill  fulfil  that  double  duty  and  he 
H  «  K  at  the  fame  time,  ,o  fttike  him  out  of 
Ihe  nil  o.  his  intimates  :  he  told  him  in  exprefs  terms 
ha  t  he  could  no  longer  he  bis  friend.  A  noble  and  bold 
entimem  which  marked  the  philofophic  charader  of 
!“8t  Nobleman,  thro’  all  the  apparent  fhmfmefs  of  his 
manners.  We  the  more  readily  recount  this  anecdote, 
as  I.  may  ,erve  to  retrieve  his  charader,  injured  by  the 
ormer.  Every  body  acknowledges  the  Duke  de  la 
Tremoille  to  be  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  wit  •  it  is 
vvel!  known  that  one  of  the  mod  ingenious  and  agree¬ 
able  pieces  of  humour  that  has  appeared  in  our  age  in 
lorm  or  a  novel  *,  is  attributed  to  him  5  but  few  peo¬ 
ple  know  that  he  was  a  wife  man.  From  that  time 

r°  m?re  '°  the  fitits  appartemem :  and,  not- 
withdanamg  the  advances  made  to  him  by  Lewis  XV 

fie  remained  inflexible,  and  confined  himfelf  ftridlv  to 
the  duties  of  Gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber  :  Vy 
further,  at  one  of  the  balls  given  at  the  Dauphin’s  in 
his  infancy,  to  amufe,  and  accuftom  him  to  the  exer- 
cile  of  dancing,  this  Nobleman  who  was  prefent  and 
was  a  fine  dancer,  being  preflhd  to  exhibit  before  the 
heir  apparent,  complied ;  and  the  clapping  of  hands 

had 

i*  Angela,  which  the  Chevalier  de  la  Morliere  took  to  himfelf- 
bnt  which  many  people  maintain  to  have  been  found  in  manu- 
fcript,  among  the  papers  of  the  Duke  de  la  Tremoille,  after  his 
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had  not  ceafed,  when  the  King  came  in.  He  inquired 
the  occafion,  and  was  informed  ;  upon  which  he  de- 
fired  the  Duke  de  la  Tremoille  to  oblige  him  by  begin¬ 
ning  again.  The  Duke  made  his  excufes,  by  faying 
he  had  hurt  himfeif,  and  could  not  fatisfy  his  Majefty. 

The  intrigue  we  have  been  fpeakmg  of,  was  the  laft 
effort  againft  the  power  of  the  Cardinal,,  which  he  had 
to  contend  with,  Lhe  reft  ot  his  adminiftration  patted 
away  unclouded,  and  ended  as  peaceably  as  nis  iong 
life.  The  more  his  Royal  Pupil  advanced  in  age,  the 
more  was  he  fubjeft  to  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
fplendour  of  the  throne,  and  the  appearance,  one 
would  have  taken  him  for  the  fir  ft  fubjedt  of  his  Emi¬ 
nence  ;  who  himfeif  was  governed  by  two  men  of  very 
obfcure  condition.  One  of  them  was  the  Abbe  Cou¬ 
turier,  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius,  who, 
without  being  profeftedly  Confeffor  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nifter,  had,  upon  the  whole,  the  direction  of  his  con- 
fcience,  and,  without  having  the  difpofal  of  the  livings, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
affairs.  This  grofs  man,  with  no  advantage  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  under  an  air  of  ftupidity,  had  pofTeffed  fuffi- 
cienJ  dexterity  to  manage  the  mind  of  his  penitent,,  to 
make  him  fupple,  and  to  render  himfeif,  under  him, 
the  difpenfer  of  all  the  favours  of  the  Church.  The 
Abbe,  with  his  head  buried  in  an  enormous  hat  *,  the 
flaps  of  which  hung  over  his  broad  fhoulders,  a^white 
band,  and  a  coarle  woollen  calfock,  had  his  anticham¬ 
ber  filled  with  the  firft  Noblemen  of  the  kingdom.  His 
houfe  was  become  the  nurfery  of  all  the  Abbes  afpiring 
to  the  prelacy  ;  and,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  Jefuits, 
he  had  made  it  the  afylum  of  Molinifm,  with  which  it 
.is  ftill  infected.  7' he  other  man  was  Barjac,  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  valet  de  chambre,  and  confequently  the  minifter 
of  his  pleafures,  and  the  confidant  of  his  troubles. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  foibles  of  bis 
mafter,  and  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of,  and  to 
fall  in  with  them  in  the  moft  adroit  manner.  It  was  he, 
who,  a  iliort  time  before  the  death  of  this  prelate,  at 

90  years 


*  Since  that  time  the  Abbes,  who  are  petits  maiires,  called 
the  old  ecckfiaftics,  who  are  bigotted  to  this  cuflom,  the  great 
iatu 
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90  years  of  age,  contrived  the  refined  gallantry  of 
making  him  fup,  upon  a  Twelfth-night,  with  twelve 
guefts  of  the  Court,  men  and  women,  all  older  than 
him  elf  .  fo  that  he,  being  the  youngeft,  was  obliged 
to  diaw  the  cake.  With  fuch  delicate  and  wrell-fup- 
ported  adulation,  Barjac  could  not  fail  of  being  highly 
in  favour  with  his  Eminence.  He  was  the  channet  of 
ad  the  domeftic  favours,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  finance, 
part  of  which  returned  to  him  ;  fo  that  he  was  im- 
menfely  rich,  at  the  death  of  his  prote&or.  Such  were 
the  two  men,  who,  without  any  apparent  character, 
weie  in.  the  higheft  credit,  fince  the  difgrace  of  IVI. 
Chauvelin.  Neverthelefs,  a  fpirit  of  equity  and  mo¬ 
deration  induced  the  Cardinal  to  leave  to  each  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  the  diflribution  of  the  employments  in 
their  feveral  departments  ;  but,  as  they  themfelves 
were  dependent  upon  his  Eminence,  they  had  very 
great  confideration  for  his  favourites. 

.W  ith  regard,  to  the  King,  confined  to  a  circle  of 
private  occupations  and  amufements,  the  only  effential 
duty  of  the  1  hrone  which  he  fulfilled,  becaufe  he 
could,  not  avoid  it,  was  to  affift  at  the  important  deli¬ 
berations,  holden  concerning  the  State.  There  he  be¬ 
gan  to  difplay  that  nice  judgment,  the  excellency  of 
which  was  not.  at  that  time  fo  remarkable  -  becaufe, 
the  Council  being  compofed  of  honeft  and  experienced 
Minifters,  his  advice  was  in  fome  meafure  loft  among 
the  reft  ;  and  becaufe  his  modefty,  hitherto  commenda¬ 
ble,  made  him  pay  a  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Cardinal,  whofe  age  and  natural  afeendant  exerted 
their  influence  over  him  •  but  this  juftnefs  of  under- 
flanding  could  not  have  efcaped  the  Preceptor,  which 
renders  him  inexeufable  in  tire  eyes  of  the  nation. 
V/hat  happinefs  indeed  would  it  have  been  for  France, 
if  he  had  cultivated  fo  precious  a  faculty  in  his  auguft 
Pupil  ;  if  he  had  fpurred  up  his  indolence  with  the 
great  motives  of  duty  and  of  the  public  good,  and,  in 
default  of  thefe,  with  the  incitement  of  glory  •  and  if 
accuftoming  him  daily  to  labour,  by  habit,  he  had 
made  it  a  mere  amufement  to  him.  But  he  attended 
to  none  of  thefe  things  ;  the  King's  education  was 
neglected:  he  had  fo  benumbed  the  faculties  of  the 

young 
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young  Prince,  in  the  age  of  activity  and  energy,  that 
enlightened  perfons  forefaw,  even  at  that  time,  with 
regret,  the  fatal  confequences  that  would  refult  from 
thence,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign.  The 
King  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  fanguinary  exercifes  of 
the  chafe,  he  injured  his  health  by  the  excelfes  of  the 
table,  and  received  libidinous  leftons  from  Madame  de 
Mailly;  Not  being  able,  however,  to  free  himfelf 
entirely  from  that  law,  more  or  lefs  imperious,  for  all 
men  to  be  employed  about  fomething,  he  attended,  as 
we  have  feen,  to  cookery,  and  was  alfo  a  turner. 
Among  the  new-year’s  gifts  of  1739,  he  had  brought 
a  fort  of  fnuff-box  into  fafhion,  the  model  of  which 
came  from  him.  It  was  a  piece  of  a  tree  covered  with 
its  bark,  and  hollowed  within,  which  a  workman 
would  have  been  afhamed  to  fhew.  He  turned  lbme 
of  them,  which  he  made  a  prefent  of  to  his  Courtiers, 
who  were  all  defirous  of  having  them.  He  was  alfo 
eonftantly  alking  a  multitude  of  queftions,  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  mind  eager  after  inftrudtion.  Unfortunately, 
thefe  queftions  w'ere  often  frivolous,  or  relative  to 
objects  foreign  to  his  fituation  as  King,  He  ufed  tq 
talk  much  about  Natural  Hiftory,  Aftronomy,  and 
Botany.  When  he  wTas  talking  with  any  Prelate  or 
Abbe,  his  difcourfe  was  upon  Latin,  or  upon  the  Li¬ 
turgy,  of  which  he  feemed  well  informed.  This  was 
the  confequence  of  the  education  given  him  by  his 
Preceptor,  confidering  religion  as  a  falutary  reftraint 
for  Kings,  but  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  his  Or¬ 
der  j  that  is  to  fay,  not  as  the  means  of  oppofing  the 
attempts  a  Sovereign  might  make,  againft  the  quiet, 
the  property,  or  the  liberty  of  his  fubjedts,  but  of 
preventing  thofe  he  might  make  againft  the  pretended 
rights,  privileges,  franchifes,  and  immunities,  of  the 
church.  He  had  infpired  him  with  many  fentiments  of 
this  kind,  and  had  attached  him  more  to  the  letter  than 
to  the  fpirit  of  religion.  And  indeed,  Lewis  XV. 
always  obferved  exactly  all  its  cuftorns,  and  mod 
trifling  ceremonies.  In  the  midft  of  his  greateft  de¬ 
baucheries,  he  never  failed  faying  his  prayers  morning 
and  evening  ;  he  hesrd  mafs  faid  regularly  every  day  » 
he  had  a  book  of  prayers  from  which  he  never  re¬ 
moved 
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moved  his  eyes,  and  the  motion  of  his  lips  denoted 
that  he  articulated  every  word  j  he  alfo  attended  at 
every  office  of  divine  worfhip.  Full  of  veneration  for 
the  Minifters  of  religion,  he  would  have-  them  refpe£t- 
od.  He  abhorred  irreligious  perlons  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
lon,  notwithftanding  all  the  adulation  lavifhed  upon 
him  by  Voltaire,  the  King  could  never  bear  him. 

It  was  undoubtedly  this  religious  turn  which  induced 
the  young  Sovereign  to  do  two  remarkable  a£ls  of  de¬ 
votion  in  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of.  On  the  ill 
of  September  1736,  he  came  to  Saint  Denis,  and  af- 
filled  at  the  folemn  fervice  for  Lewis  XIV.  This  is 
the  only  time  that  the  King  ever  paid  this  pious  duty 
to  the  memory  of  his  great  grandfather  ;  a  duty  which 
the  legitimate  Princes  have  never  neglected.  The  Ge¬ 
neral  or  the  Benedidtines,  who  pronounced  the  ha¬ 
rangue,  did  not  fail  to  announce  to  him,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  promiie,  he  would  be  rewarded  with  long 
liie  and  a  flourishing  reign.  This  prophecy,  which 
has  not  been  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  Czar, 
ihews  that  the  Monk  did  not  fee  better  into  futurity^ 
,,-than.the  heretical  Prince. 

In  1738,  which  was  the  hundredth  year  fince  the 
vow  of  Lewis  XIII.  to  which  vow  that  Monarch 
thought  he  owed  the  birth  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  great 
^  grandfon  of  the  latter  ordered,  that  the  an- 

1  nual  proceffion  inftituted  at  Paris,  in  the 

church  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  day  of  AfTumption, 
iliould  be  celebrated  with  more  folemnity  than  ufuah 
and  by  a  greater  concourfe  of  the  three  fuperior  Courts, 
of  the  Clergy,  and  of  the  Council. 

The  fuperttitious  Monarch  flattered  himfelf,  that  he 
Ihouid  thus  appeafe  Heaven,  and  atone,  by  adts  of 
•outward  devotion,  for  his  adulteries  and  inceffs. 

After  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Touloufe,  Lewis 
XV.  fond  of  adhering  to  his  old  cuftoms,  continued  to 
go  to  Rambouillet  for  two  years,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  continued  for  a  longer  time,  if  the  Abbe  de 
Saluberri,  the  chief  advifer  of  the  Countefs  of  Tou¬ 
loufe,  who  guided  her,  and  was  abfolute  matter  of 
the  houfe,  had  not,  by  his  parfimonies  towards|  his 
.Majetty’s  attendants,  difgutted  the  principal  officers, 

who 
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who  imperceptibly  weaned  the  King  from  the  houfe. 
Befides,  he  bought  the  Chateau  de  Choify  from  the 
Duke  de  la  Valliere,  which  became  a  favourite  place, 
and  he  bellowed  every  attention  upon  it  to  make  it  iu 
for  his  reception. 

Lewis  XV.  began  by  enlarging  the  building,  which 
was  not  fufficiently  roomy.  Among  other  things  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration,  there  foon  appeared  a  little  apart¬ 
ment  built  underneath  the  King’s,  with  which  it  com¬ 
municated  by  a  private  flair-cafe.  This  was  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  favourite.  “  B  he  fimplicity  ot  it  was 
**  heightened  by  beautiful  fculpture,  ornaments  of  gold 
45  and  azure,  furniture  nicely  adapted,  and  a  multitude 
4<  of  brilliant  mirrors  advantageoufly  difpofed  ;  all 
which  contributed  to  give  it  a  delightful  and  tlriking 
“  appearance.  Art  had  exhaufled  itfelf  there  in  con- 
veniences,  refined  taile,  and  gallantry.5  i  hefe  are 
the  exprefhons  of  a  cotemporary  writer  whom  we 
have  faithfully  copied,  in  order  to  enable  trie  reader, 
by  companion,  to  appreciate  the  progrefs  of  luxury  in 
a  few  years.  If  the  writer  f,  who  is  fupnofed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  moil  refined  Cour¬ 
tiers  attached  to  Lewis  XV.  was  then  feized  with  fuch 
a  degree  of  aftonifhment,  how  much  more  furpnzed 
muft  he  have  been  fince,  at  the  fight  of  thofe.mafter- 
pieces  of  voluptuoufnefs  devifed  by  our  modern  Circes, 
Pompadour  and  Dubarri  ! 

However  this  may  be,  fuch  was  the  palace  deftined 
to  fereen  the  Monarch  from  the  malignant  curiofity  of 
the  Courtiers,  and  efpecially  from  the  dangerous  defig  ns, 
or  the  indifcreet  complaints  of  the  people.  It  was  in 
this  place,  that  his  fecret  parties  with  his  miferefs  and 
his  favourites  were  made.  He  therefore  gave  up  the 
direction  of  it  to  one  of  thefe,  the  fon  of  the  Mar  dial 
Duke  of  Coigny  ;  he  went  there  frequently,  and  ne¬ 
glected  the petits  appartemens  oi  Verfailles,  which  were 
too  much  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  curiofity.  Befides, 
the  fituation  of  Choify  was  infinitely  agreeable.  Placed 

upon 

\  , 

*  See  the  Anecdotes  of  Perf.n. 

4  The  Anecdotes  cf  Per  fin  have  been  attributed  to  the  Duke  of 
bovernois,  bui  he  hat  always  denied  them. 
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upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  having  a  foreft  in 
i-Onty  tee  rural  folitude  which  one  might  always  enjoy 
tnere,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  confpired  to  flatter  the 
a  e  a  no  picaiuies  ot  Lewis  XV.  who  was  never  tired 
?  t!f’  .  ut»  .°.n  r^e  contrary,  was  indefatigable  in  em- 
belli  flung  of  it.  He  built  what  is  called  le  petit  chateau , 
the  moiL  lecret  fandtuary  of  his  orgies,  where  we  fee 
that  table,  a  prodigy  of  mechanifm,  though  fmce  im- 
provea  by  the  famous  Loriot,  and  which  is  the  model 
OI  ai  .tho*e,  fince  known  under  the  title  of  confidentes  ; 
?  ^  Wi.i!'ch  defcends,  and  riles  again,  covered  with 

irelh  provi lions :  and  where  we  fee  likewife  thofe  of¬ 
ficious  few  antes  *,  as  they  are  called,  which  were  per¬ 
petually  bringing  up  the  moft  exquifite  wines,  that  were 
crank  there  in  prodigious  quantities.  So  that,  while 
a  tedious  luxury  was  banifhing  from  our  feftivals  the 
Joy  and  liberty  of  our  anceftors,  by  furrotinding  us  with 

who  are  our  natural  fpies,  the 
iaflnon  of  getting  rid  of  thefe  perpetual  overlookers, 

by  waiting  upon  one’s  felf,  was  introducing  itfelf  at 
Lourt. 

There  was  alfo  a  fmall  but  elegant  theatre  at  Clioily. 
One  day  the  comedy  of  Efop  at  Court  was  played  there* 
The  King  thought  this  piece  of  Bourfault’s  a  foolifh 
and  indecent  one,  and  forbad  ft  to  be  played  in  future 
before  him.  W e  muft  recoiled,  that  in  this  comedy, 
the  moral  of  which  is  excellent,  there  is  a  fcene  in 
which  the  Prince  allows  his  Courtiers  to  tell  him  his 
faults.  They  all  agree  in  lavifliing  the  moft  fulfome 
praifes  upon  him:  one  of  them  only  reproaches  him 
v/ith  being  fond  of  wine,  and  of  intoxicating  himfelf » 
a  dangerous  vice  in  every  man,  but  more  fo  in  a  So¬ 
vereign.  Madame  de  Mailly  had  accuftomed  the  King 
to  drink  •  and  he  thought  that  the  Queen  had  ordered 
Efop  at  Court  to  be  put  upon  the  roll,  on  purpofe  to 
give  him  a  le/Ton  :  he  was  much  difpleafed,  upon  this 
occafion,  with  the  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber, 

and 


*  A  kind  of  fmall  tables,  which  the  guefts  have  by  the  fide  of 
them,  at  different  diftances,  upon  which  provifions  and  liquors  ar& 
placed.  A  pencil  with  fome  cards  is  placed  upon  them,  in  order 
to  write  for  what  ope  wants. 
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and  indicated  by  this,  that  he  was  afraid  of  hearing 
the  truth  ;  which  is  the-ready  way  o<  having  it  tor 
ever  concealed  from  the  throne.  We  (hall  obferve,  to 
the  honour  of  Lewis  XVI-  that  he  has  himfelf  ordered 
this  comedy,  profcribed  by  his  grand  father,  to  be  aft- 
ed ;  that  he  has  found  it  admirable,  lull  oi  good  en  e, 
and  well  adapted  to  Kings  *  and  that  he  has  require 

it  to  be  often  played  before  him  *. 

The  King  was  "a  good  father,  he  loved  his  children 
with  as  much  fincerity  as  private  individuals  do  theirs  * 
a  circumftance  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  I  1  mce.s. 
It  may  readily  be  prefumed,  that  in  this  light,  he  mu  t 
have  been  more  particularly  attached  to  the  Dauphin, 
He  ufed  to  go  to  fee  him,  and  frequently  had  him 
brought  to  him.  Perfons  who  have  any  favour  to  aik, 
are  Generally  clear-lighted  upon  the  proper  methods  oi 
applying  for  them,  borne  people  ingenioufty  contrived 
to  a  Ik  for  them  through  this  channel..  One  day  Lewi» 
XV.  found  in  the  apartment  of  the  infant  Prince  the 
following  indifferent  lines : 

If  the  Kind’s  Sen,  in  pny  ru  my  iviuic, 

His  mo  ft  perfuaftve  influence  would  ufe  ; 

Vo  me,  my  former  penfion  to  reftore, 

Which  is  much  wanted  to  increafe  my  ftore: 

Then,  like  Arion,  would  my  verfe  declare 

My  life  is  owen  to  a  Dolphin’s  f  care, 
i  This 


*  This  anecdote  comes  to  us  from  the  players  themfelves,  who 
hive  heard  the  King  lay  this.  And  indeed,  Efofi  at  Court  has 
already  been  frequently  a£ted  at  Verfailles. 


f  Si  le  fils  du  Roi  notre  maitre 
Par  fon  credit  faifoit  renaitre 
En  Ion  entier  m.a  penfion  ; 

(Chofe  dont  j’aurai  grande  envie) 
je  chanterai  comme  Arion, 

Un  Dauphin  jj  m’a  lauve  la  vie. 

\  .  f.i-’ 

11  The  reader  may  obferve,  that  Dolphin  a  Cfh,  and  Dauphia  y 
the  Prince,  are  fpelt  the  fame  in  French ;  fo  that  although  the 
Englifh  tranfiation  givesthe  idea,  it  cannot  give  the  pun,  ^  We 
may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  mode  of  Ipelling  the  Dauf‘ltnt 
in  Englifh,  is  an  improper  refinement,  it  0 > o u  1  d  be  lpelt  as  we 
fpcll  the  fifh,  for  which  we  have  likewife  the  authority  oi  the. 
editions  of  the  Clafiics,  m  ufum  Delpbtni ♦ 
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This  petition  had  been  prefented  by  a  poor  officer, 
whofe  penfion  had  been  reduced.  Tjje  King  liftened 
0  an^  0!  Jered  it  to  be  reftored  to  him. 

f'nrrT  n0tihe/  tmie’  the  unfortun^e  wife  of  a  man  im~ 

.  pntooed  for  debt,  thought  of  srfking  for  his  liberty 

°m  t  ie  heir  to  the  throne.  The  difficulty  was  to 
ender  her  petition  pleafmg  to  him,  and  to  make  it  fuf- 
ciently  linking  to  his  fcnfes,  that* it  fliould  draw’ hiS 
attention  at  fo  tender  an  age.  She  encircled  the  paper 
Jta  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  had  it  difplayed  before 
his  eyes  m  the  Park  of  Verfailles,  while  the  Prince  was 
a\!ng  his  walk  there  •  he  took  notice  of  the  paper 
an  mace  figns  for  it  to  be  brought  to  him.  He 
turned  it  about  on  all  Tides,  and  at  his  return  { hewed 
U  to  h:s  Ma jelly.  The  woman’s  contrivance  pleafcd 

King,  and  met  with  luccefs. 

Though  it  be  cuflomary  to  leave  the  Princes  in 
t  ic  hands  of  the  women  ^  till  the  age  of  feven  years, 
tne  Dauphin  s  confutation'  and  mind  were  fuffinent- 
T  advanced  for  him  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of  the 
a  •  the  ufual  time.  No  one  can  be  ignorant 
Oi  how  great  importance  it  is  to  chufe  the  perfons  who 
t0  fnperintend  the  education,  even  of  individuals, 
Y1  bow  much  greater  confequence  is  it  then  to  chufe 
[Je  preceptors  of  a  child,  on  whom  the  fate  of  twen¬ 
ty  millions  of  men  is  one  day  to  depend  ?  Lewis  XV. 
does  not  feem  to  have  adted  in  this  circumflance  with 
that  degree  of  judgment  which  diftinguifhes  true  pa- 

20  Nov  rental  affedtion.  The  Count,  fince  Duke  of 
"  Chatillon,  was  appointed  Governor,*  the 
Counts  of  Polaftron  and  Muy  Sub-Gover- 
nors  >  the  Bifhop  of  Mirepoix  Preceptor  •  the  Abbe 
de  Saint-Cyr  Sub-Preceptor ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Puy- 
guion,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Crequi,  Gentlemen  de  la 
mancbe. 

Neither  of  thefe  perfons  were  men  of  fo  great  emi¬ 
nence  as  is  requifite  for  fuch  places,  and  many  of 
them  had  not  the  leaf!  fhare  of  merit.  Far  from 
adopting  the  atrocious  conjedture  of  fome  cotempora¬ 
ries?  who  pretend  that  the  Monarch  did  not  wifh  his 
fon  to  become  one  day  a  greater  King  than  himfeif, 
we /hall  endeavour  to  refute  that  opinion.  Firfl,  If 

he 


he  afterwards  grew  indifferent  with  refpeCt  to  the 
Dauphin,  from  the  motives  we  iliall  hereafter  explain, 
he  loved  him  affectionately  at  that  time,  and  fucha 
kind  of  jealoufy  is  inconfiftent.  with  the  feelings  of 
nature.  Secondly,  Neither  is  this  black  and  deliberate 
diffimulation  more  the  attendant  of  youth,  which  is 
frank  and  inconfiderate.  Thirdly,  Lewis  XV.  had  he 
intended  it,  would  not  have  been  able,  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  to  have  made  a  choice  fo  deliberate, 
Jo  nice,  and  fo  difficult.  Fourthly,  Is  it  not  more  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe  that  the  King  left  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  matters,  to  Cardinal  Fleuri  ?  It  is  certain, 
and  it  is  of  little  importance  how  this  came  about, 
that  the  jefuits  had  an  evident  influence  in  this  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  the  unhappy  confequences  of  which,  by  giving 
rife  to  another  event,  not  lefs  fatal,  are  felt  to  this 
day. 

It  is  fo  much  the  more  difheffing,  tnat  the  fiiil 
choice  of  the  perfons  charged  with  the  young  Prince  s 
education  fhould  have  fallen  fo  improperly,  as  the 
King  conducted  himfelf,  in  this, particular,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  with  refpedl.  to  the  adminiflration  of  his 
kingdom  ;  he  always  agreed  to  the  arrangements  of 
thofe  perfons  whom  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  made  the  depofitaries  of  his  authority  in  this 
branch.  Pie  allowed  himfelf  only  to  folicit  fome  fa¬ 
vours  for  his  fon  $  but  without  infilling  upon  them,  oi 
taking  it  ill  when  it  was  frequently  reprefented  to  him, 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  grant  them.  He  took  a 
pleafure  in  hearing  him  recount  his  little  troubles : 
they  proceeded  chiefly  from  a  haughtinefs  of  character, 
which  the  knowledge  of  his  rank  had  difclofed  very 
-early,  from  the  external  marks  of  refpeCt,  which  are 
given  to  the  children  of  Kings,  by  thofe  who  come 
near  them,  and  from  which  even  their  Governors  are 
not  exempt.  This  kind  of  contradiction  he  could  not, 
by  any  means,  reconcile  to  his  ideas  •  he  could  not 
conceive,  that,  ainidft  that  attention  and  general  uib- 
jection,  there  fLould  be  fome  perfons  who  pretended 
to  afTume  the^tone  of  matters,  who  would  preferibe 
laws  to  him,  and  would  make  a  practice  ol^  thwarting 
Jhis  deareft  inclinations.  “  Monfieur  de  Saint-Cyr, 
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laid  he  one  day  to  the  King,  44  is  a  man  who  will  not 
“  hear  reafon.  I  readily  conceive,5’  replied  his  Majef- 
f*  ^iat  your  reafon  and  his  do  not  perfectly  agree 
together,  but  in  time  they  may  poffibi'y  draw  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  be  reconciled.” 

Jn  this  tone  of  friendfhip  and  confidence  did  the 
augufl  bather  fpeak  to  his  Son.  One  could  not  hatter 
him  more  than  in  recounting  to  him  fome  of  his  fallies. 
Cardinal  Fleuri  being  prefent,  one  day  at  his  dinner* 
took  upon  himfelf  to  give  him  a  ieffon  of  moderation, 
or  rather  of  entire  fubje&ion,  by  reprefenting  to  him 
his  incapacity  and  dependent  fituation.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  began  by  enumerating  every  thing  that 
furrounded  him,  and  at  each  article  faid  :  44  this,  Sir, 
“  is  the  King’s  ;  this  comes  from  the  King ;  nothing 
of  all  this  belongs  to  you.”  The  Dauphin  heard 
the  Ieffon  with  great  impatience,  and,  not  being  able 
to  contain  himfelf  any  longer,  exclaimed  with  viva¬ 
city  ;  44  Well  f  let  all  the  reft  be  the  King’s,  at'  leaf!: 
my  heart  and  my  thoughts  will  be  my  own.” 

But  if  the  King,  fenftble  of  the  advantage  of  having 
a  Dauphin,  his  only  fon,  was  remarkably  attentive  to 
him,  from  the  importance  of  the  character  for  which 
he  was  deftined,  we  niuft  allow  that  his  paternal  af¬ 
fections  feem  to  have  been  {till  ftronger  for  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  efpecially  for  the  eldeft.  He  was  delighted 
to  procure  for  her  the  expectancy  of  a  Sovereignty, 
by  marrying  her  to  Don  Philip,  Infant  of  Spain.  Such 
an  expectation  compenfated  his  regret  in  partiag  from 
her.  The  nation  took  part  in  this  event,  inafmuch 
as  it  effaced  every  remainder  of  animofity  for  the  fend¬ 
ing  back  of  the  Infanta,  and  cemented  more  than 
6  Au  ever  l^e  un*on  between  the  two  Courts, 
This  marriage  was  celebrated  with  all 
lJ3r)‘  poftible  pomp  and  fplendour ;  with  the 
moft  gallant  feftivals,  the  rnoft  magnificent  reprefenta- 
tions  ;  with  triumphal  arches,  ornamented  with  devices 
and  infcriptions,  and  with  moft  fumptuous  entertain¬ 
ments,  which  alternately  fucceeded  each  other  :  thefe 
diverflons  .made  for  feverai  days  the  amufement  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  city,  and  alfo  excited  the  admiration 
of  foreigners,  who  flocked  there  from  all  parts.  The 
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fireworks  efpecially  exhibited  on  thebafonof  the  Seine, 
between  the  Pont-neuf  and  the  Pont-royal,  produced, 
from  the  fituation,  a  view  which  is  dill  remembered, 
and  of  which  there  has  been  no  example  fince.  It  will 
ever  render  memorame,  in  thefe  fort  of  diverfions,  the 
name  of  Turgot,  whole  provofifhip  was  moreover 
fignalized  by  monuments  more  ufeful  and  more  dura¬ 
ble. 

The  Princefs  was  only  thirteen  years  old  ;  die  was 
extremely  amiable  and  exquifitely  fair.  To  a  charm¬ 
ing  fo  tnefs  of  character,  which  gained  all  hearts,  die 
joined  a  dignity  which  commanded  refpeft.  She  was 
the  delight  of  the  Spaniards,  as  die  had  been  of  the 
French  The  Infant  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  auguft  Princefs,  either 
in  mental  or  bodily  accomplifbmentfe. 

Cardinal  Fleuri  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in 
France  -who  did  not  rejoice  at  feeing  the  union  between 
the  two  Crowns  more  clofely  cemented.  The  reafon 
was,  he  forefaw  with  grief,  that  it  would  engage 
France  in  a  war,  which  was  row7  inevitable,  and  which, 
had  been  a  long  time  fomenting,  between  Spain  and 
England.  Hitherto  he  had  fucceeded  in  preventing  a 
total  rupture  between  thefe  tw7o  Powers.  Ever  fiace 
1735,  he  had  fortunately  interpofed  the  King's  media¬ 
tion  between  Spain  and  Per  ugal,  which  being  urged 
on  by  England,  and  afififted  by  a  formidable  fquadron’ 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Norris,  fupported  the 
Portuguefe  Ambadador,  who  had  been  guilty  of  a 
flagrant  infult  upon  the  dignity  of  the  laws  at  Madrid 
The  infolence  with  which  this  Commander  had  fpoken, 
armed  as  he  was,  and  had  gloffed  over  the  partiality  of 

hk 

*  On  the  of  February,  1735,  die  King  of  Spain  caufed 
the  domcftics  of  the  Marquis  of  Belmonte,  the  Portuguefe  Am* 
badador,  to  be  a  refted  in  his  hotel,  complaining  that  they  had 
publicly  earned  *  fF  a  murderer  f. orr)  the  hands  of  the  foldiers  and 
effioe  s  of  juftice,  who  we.e  conducting  him';  that  they  had  led 
him  in  triumph  to  the  houfe  of  the  Ambaffador,  had  expofed  him 
at  the  windows  of  the  palace  to  the  view  of  the4flemb!ed  multi¬ 
tude,  and  had  afterwards  given  him  his  liberty.  T  he  King  of 
Portugal,  b>  way  of  reprilats,  caufed  the  domcftics  of  the  SpanifK 
Ambadador  to  be  arrefted  at  Lifb  n. 
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bis  mailer,  had  infpired  greater  terror  than  confidence; 
he  had  rather  increafed  than  extinguifhed  the  animofi- 
tj  of  the  Spaniards,  by  pmblifhing  a  declaration,  that 
the  purport  of  his  commiffion  was  merely  to  protect 
the  Brazil  fleet,  laden  with  confiderable  (lores  for  the 
fubje&s  of  his  Britannic  Majefly. 

Commerce,  which  all  nations  began  to  make  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bafis  of  their  politics,  was  the  caufe  of  this  con- 
teft.  Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  Englifh  had  ob- 
tained^  the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnifhing  the  Spanifli 
Colonies  with  Negroes,  upon  the  terms  of  paying  thirty- 
three  piafters  *  per  head  to  their  government.  Upon 
this  fale,  rated  at  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  (laves, 
the  eight  hundred  were  exempted  from  the  tax. 

The  Company  of  Merchants,  under  the  name  of  the 
Affiento  or  South-Sea  Company,  which  was  appointed 
to  Fupply  them  v/ith  neceflaries,  had  moreover  the  per- 
million  of  fending  a  veftel  every  year  to  Mexico.  At 
hr  ft  it  was  only  to  be  of  500  tons  ;  fince  1717,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  might  be  of  850,  and  we  may  conceive 
it  was  an  eafy  matter  to  defraud  upon  this  quantity.  \ 
pinnace,  which  followed  the  iliip,  upon  pretence  of 
bringing  her  prcvifions,  was  continually  going  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  filling  the  fihip  with  frefh 
merchandize  as  fa  ft  as  the  pinnace  was  unloaded  :  fo 
that  the  letter  of  the  treaty  was  thus  adhered  to,  while 
ihe  fenfe  of  it  was  eluded.  The  Spanifh  Governors 
avenged  themfelves  upon  individuals  for  the  wrongs  of 
the  Miniftry.  Hence  arofe  continual  hoftilities  between 
ihe  two  nations  in  the  New  World,  cruelties  and  hor¬ 
rors  at  which  humanity  fhudders  ;  for  nations  feized 
with  cupidity,  are  the  fame  as  individuals ;  they  then 
lofe  all  their  magnanimity,  all  their  equity  :  there  is 
no  enormity  of  which  their  avarice  is  not  capable. 

The  guarda  coftas  were  ordered  to  prevent,  by  anv 
meafures  whatever,  the  illegal  trade  of  the  Englifh  : 
they  took  feveral  veftels,  and  ill-treated  the  crews. 
Elis  Britannic  Majefty  demanded  latisfa£tion  for  thefe 
oppreftions,  confiscations  of  fhips,  and  other  depreda¬ 
tions  exercifed  againft  his  iubje&s :  he  was  anfwered, 
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fcfi'at  it  was  firfl  his  bufinefs  to  put  a  flop  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  had  been  made  to  him  in  vain  for  fo  long 
a  time.  Negotiations  lafled  upwards  of  three  years. 
At  leagth  the  two  crowns  fettled  a  convention  at  Par¬ 
do,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1739,  in  which  they 
made  compenfations  to  aach  other  for  their  refpe£tive 
grievances  :  the  blood  of  the  fubjedts,  flain  in  this 
quarrel,  was  taken  no  account  of ;  only  the  King  of 
Spain  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  to  the  Englifh  95,000/. 
flerling,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  captures  made  by  the 
Spaniards.  This  convention,  notwithflanding  it  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Britifli  Parliament,  did 
not  take  place  :  the  South- Sea  Company  complained 
of  the  agreement ;  the  people  rofe  againfl  it,  and  it 
remained  unexecuted.  M.  de  Voltaire  relates  this 
ia£t  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  The  mailer  of  a  veffel,  named  Jenkins,  came  in 
4<  *739>  and  prefented  himfelf  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons  :  he  was  a  plain  downright  man,  who  was 
“  fa  id  not  to  have  carried  on  any  illegal  trade,  but 
4‘  whofe  veffel  had  been  met  by  a  Spanifh  guarda  cof. 

ta,  in  an  American  latitude,  where  the  Spanifh  will 
4<  not  fuffer  any  Englifh  fhips  :  the  Spanifh.  Captain 
4<  had  feized  upon  Jenkins’s  veffel,  put  the  crew  in 
irons,  flit  the  nofe  and  cut  off  the  ears  of  the 
commander :  in  this  condition  Jenkins  prefented 
u  himfelf  before  the  Parliament,  and  related  his  ad- 
u  venture  in  a  manner  confident  with  the  fimplicity  of 
c<  his  profeflion  and  character.  Sir,  faid  he  to  the 
“  Speaker,  after  having  been  thus  mutilated ,  1  voas 
u  threatened  with  death  ;  I  expedited  it,  and  recommend- 
,c  ed  my  Joul  to  God ,  and  my  vengeance  to  my  country . 
Thefe  words,  fpoken  without  affe&ation,  excited 
a  murmur  of  companion  and  indignation  in  the  af~ 
l<  fembly  •  the  people  of  London  wrote  upon  the  Par- 
u  liament  door,  A  free  fea ,  or  vuar.1* 

Notwithflanding  all  Walpole’s  efforts,  who  was  al~ 
nofl^  as  peaceful  a  Minifler  as  Fleuri,  he  was  obliged 
:o  give  way  to  the  nation.  The  fanaticifm  of  war 
vas  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
nent  wrote  the  following  rodomontade  :  iVhere  is  the 
ime  when  one  of  his  Majejlys  Minijlers  declared ,  that 
Vot.  II.  D  “  m 
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no  cannon  dared  to  be  fired  in  Europe  voith out  the  leave  of 
England ?  W  ar  in  the  mean  time  was  only  commenced 
by  degrees  ;  the  Englifli,  far  from  fhewing  any  incli¬ 
nation  to  fulfil  the  convention  of  Pardo,  fent  a  ftrong 
fquadron  to  cruize  on  the  coaft  of  Spain  ;  while  the 
latter  neglected  paying  the  indemnity,  and  continued  to 

2i  July  **e*ze  Englifli  veflels.  The  King  of 
Great  Britain  authorifed  his  fubjects  to 
exert  themfelves  in  reprifals  againft  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
gave  letters  of  marque  to  merchants  and  privateers, 

•’’o  Auguft  Catholic  Majefty  publifhed  a  fimilar 
*  J  ’  proclamation.  At  length  England  was  the 

28  Nov  l^at  ^eciareci  war  in  form.  Spain  fol¬ 

lowed  the  example.  The  confequences 
foon  broke  out,  and  Admiral  Vernon  took  and  rafed 

1  Dec  ^orto  Bello,  the  ftaple  of  the  treafures  of 
the  new  world,  and  the  fpot  which  was  the 
principal  occafion  of  the  quarrel.  This  was  in  lome 
meafure  putting  an  end  to  it  at  the  firft  onfet. .  The 
conqueft  of  this  city  opened  to  the  Englifh  a  free  paf- 
fage  for  that  trade,  which  they  had  hitherto  only  been 
able  to  carry  on  clandeftinely :  and  in  fatt,  they  confi- 
dered  the  Admiral’s  expedition  as  one  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  fervices  he  could  render  his  country.  The 
conqueror  was  thanked  for  it  in  an  honourable  letter 


from  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  London,  that  all  Spanifh  America  would 
foon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli  :  it  was  thought 
that  Admiral  Vernon  would  carry  every  thing  before 
him  •  and  when  he  laid  fiege,  a  year  after  this,  to 
Carthagena,  and  had  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  fort  of 
Bocachica,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  parts  of  the  city  ;  the 
capture  of  it  was  celebrated  in  advance,  by  ftriking  a 
medal,  reprefenting  the  port,  with  this  legend  :  Car¬ 
thagena  taken.  On  the  reverfe,  the  Admiral  was  re- 
prefented,  with  thefe  words  :  Jo  the  avenger  of  his 
*  .  country.  Precifely  at  the  fame  time,  the  Ad- 
j  miral,  after  a  month’s  labour,  had  been  oblig- 

ed  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to  make  his  retreat, 
after  having  loft  more  than  half  his  troops.. 

Cardinal  Fleuri  being  ftill  more  folicitous  for 
peace,  in  proportion  as  he  drew  nearer  to 

his 
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his  end,  would  fain  have  preferved  it  with  England, 
and  would  have  followed  the  fyltem  of  neutrality,  and 
apparent  friendfliip  to  that  Court,  begun  by  the  Re¬ 
gent,  and  continued  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  He 
had  hitherto  exerted  himfelf,  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  that  Power,  by  making  the  greateil  facrifices  ; 
and  though  he  had  fucceeded  in  this,  by  the  neghd  of 
the  navy,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fliould  not  feel 
any  eifeds  from  this  negled,  and  fliould  preferve  his 
afcendant  in  the  Cabinet.  At  this  period  he  became’ 
too  late  fenfible  of  his  error  ;  he  found  that  it  is 
poflible  to  elude  for  fome  time  an  imminent  danger 
by  the  fubtlety  of  negotiations;  but  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  fo  effectual,  in  keeping  up  a  fuperiority,  as  to 
h^ve  real  forces  on  foot.  However  this  may  be,  not- 
withftanding  the  difadvantageous  fituation  of  things, 
policy,  as  well  as  confanguinity,  required  that*  >ve 
fliould  not  fuffer  Spain  to  be  cruflied  by  the  Englifli  ' 
navy  ;  againfi:  which  the  Spanifh  navy,  combined  with 
that  of  France,  might,  at  lead,  make  head.  In  fad, 
from  the  prudent  difpofltions  of  the  Count  de  Maure- 
pas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  our  navy,  notwithftanding 
its  weaknefs,  it  checked  the  progrefs  of  its  rival,  and 
obtained  even  fome  advantages  in  the  beginning  ;  till, 
dettroyed  at  length,  it  expired  in  a  manner  at  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Toulon  ;  which,  though  lefs  fatal  in  point  of 
real  damages,  than  that  of  la  Plogue,  occafioned  a  dif- 
pute  with  the  Spanifh  navy,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the 
iignal  cf  all  our  fucceeding  lofles.  But  before  we  enter 
into  the  interefting  detail  of  thefe  maritime  fads,  let  us 
lee  how  the  Cardinal,  already  much  concerned  at  this 
war,  was  drawn  into  another  upon  land,  and  died, 
leaving  France  plunged  into  calamities,  from  which  he 
had  been  ftriving  to  preferve  the  kingdom,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  Miniftry. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
which  happened  unexpededly,  was  the  caufe  20  Uy 
of  it.  He  was  fcarce  fifty-five  years  old,  and,  not-' 
withfianding  the  delicacy  ot  his  conftitution,  might 
hope  to  have  time  to  complete  the  plan  of  the  indivi- 
Ability  or  his  fucceflion,  in  the  perfon  of  his  eldefi: 
daughter,  by  appointing  his  fon-in-law  to  be  his  fuc- 
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cefTor  in  the  empire.  Pie  had  already  begun  to  give 
hints  of  thisdefign,  and  was  employed  in  founding  the 
difpofitions  of  the  Ele&ors,  and  endeavouring  to  gain 
them  over  ;  when  an  indigeftion  fuddenly  deftroyed 
this  Monarch,  and  brought  the  Empire,  with  his  be¬ 
loved  daughter,  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

From  the  firfl  inftant,  the  wifhes  of  the  people  were 
united  in  favour  of  their  new  Sovereign  ;  and  this  una¬ 
nimity  may  be  confidered  as  the  firmed  fupport  fhe  ever 
had.  She  foon  received  the  homage  of  the  Auftrian 

pj  ^  States,  at  Vienna.  The  provinces  of  Italy 
^  and  Bohemia  took  their  oaths  of  allegiance 

to  her,  by  their  deputies.  She  particularly  reconciled 
the  minds  of  the  Hungarians  in  her  favour,  by  fub- 
mitting,  as  Voltaire  obferves  *,  to  take  the  antient 
oath  of  King  Andrew  II.  in  the  year  1222  :  If  I,  or 
any  one  of  my  fuccejfors ,  fhould  at  any  time  voifb  to  in~ 
fringe  your  privileges ,  let  it  be  permitted ,  by  virtue  of 
this  promife ,  to  you,  and  to  your  defcendants ,  to  defend 
yourfelves ,  vuithout  incurring  the  ftigma  of  rebellion. 

It  was  by  a  proceeding  fo  equitable  and  fo  prudent, 
that  this  Princefs  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians, 
This  people,  who,  as  long  as  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
inclined  to  defpotifm,  was  wifhing  to  increafe  the 
yoke  of  it  upon  them,  had  endeavoured  to  ihake  it  off, 
fubmitted  to  that  of  Maria  Therefa  ;  and,  after  a  fuc~ 
ceflion  of  feditions,  animofities,  and  civil  wars,  during 
the  courfe  of  two  hundred  years,  proceeded  at  once 
to  adoration,  as  foon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their 

King 


®  See  his  Hijlory  cf  the  War  of  1 74  r . 

Upon  this  occafion  we  (hall  acknowledge,  once  for  all,  that  we 
are  not  afhamed  to  adopt,  when  opportunity  offers,  the  ideas,  and 
even  the  expreflions,  of  this  great  man,  fince  we  can  neither 
think  better,  nor  write  fo  well,  as  he.  As  we  have  alfo  been 
obliged  frequently  ^compare  his  account  with  others,  to  examine 
into  the  want  of  veracity  he  is  reproached  with,  we  acknowledge 
that  nothing  can  be  more  ill-founded  than  this  ceofure;  and  that, 
if  he  (hould  allow  himfef  to  alter  the  details  of  things,  he  ob* 
ferves  ihe  greateft  exa&nefs  upon  the  fubftance  of  matters,  which 
ip  the  only  truly  effential  point. 
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King  *  the  fhadow  of  their  liberty.  The  fir  ft  a&  o: 
JVlaria  Theresa’s  admimftration,  was  to  ailociate  her 
hufband,  the  Grand  Duke  ot  i  ufcany,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  title  ol  Co-Regent ,  by  a  diploma,  re- 
giftered  in  all  the  tribunals  oi  the  archduchy  of  Auftria, 
and  fucceflively  in  thole  of  her  other  dominions.  But, 
jealous  of  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  her 
father,  fire  loft  nothing  of  her  Sovereignty,  and  made 
no  infringement  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Her  de~ 
lign  in  in  veiling  her  hufband  with  theie  new  honours, 
was  not  to  draw  any  advantage  for  the  government  oi 
her  dominions,  from  a  Prince  whofe  incapacity,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  fhe  well  knew?  but  to  make  him  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  Elediors  more  worthy  of  the  Imperial 
Crown.  She  was  deceived  ;  fire  wanted  money  to  Se¬ 
duce  with;  and  her  troops,  difperfed  throughout  her 
vaft|domimons,  could  not  be  collected  time  enough  t® 
Secure  her  authority. 

The  firft  claimant  was  the  Ele&or  of  Bavaria.  He 
caufed  a  proteft  to  be  made  at  Vienna,  by  the  Count 
of  Peroufe,  his  Minifter,  againft  the  poftefficn  taken 
by  the  Archduchels  :  he  pretended  that  the  renunciation 
of  the  Archduchefs.  his  wife,  ought  not  to  prevent 
him  from  aliening  his  own  perfonal  rights  to  the  fuc- 
ceftion  to  the  dominions  of  the  Hcufe  of  Auftria, 
which  wTere  founded  upon  a  will  that  had  been  made 
two  centuries  before.  In  this  record  of  his  laft  wiflres, 
the  Emperor  Fei  dirand  I.  whofe  eldeft  daughter  had 
married  Albert  V.  Duke  of  Bavaria,  fubftituted  to  her 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  in  default  of 
heirs  male.  Philip  V.  as  heir  to  C  harles  II.  and  re- 
prefenting  in  that  quality  the  Sparifh  branch,  alfo  en¬ 
tered  his  oppolirion,  and  his  proteft  for  the  prefer vation 
of  his  rights,  and  efpeciaily  of  the  Grand  Mafterftiip 
of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  belonging  to  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  as  the  founders  of  it. 

The  King  of  PrulTia,  without  amufing  himfelf  with 
making  protefts,  and  writing  a  manifefto,  for  the  fup- 

D  3  port 

*  The  Palatinates  of  Hungary  always  give  the  title  of  King  to 
their  Qoecn  *,  and  this  one  Ihewed  that  (he  was  highly  deierving 
of  it. 
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port  o[  the  rights  he  claimed  upon  Silefia,  fent  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  which  took  pofTeflion  of  it. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  a  flu  red  the  Archduchefs  of  his 
zeal  for  her  intered  in  every  other  matter,  and  offered 
her  his  fervices  in  lupport  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
ard  to  create  the  Grand  Duke  Emperor,  if  flie  would 
give  up  Silefia,  or  at  lead  a  part  of  that  duchy,  to  him. 
hut  the  Queen,  incenled,  refufed  to  purchafe,  by  an 
act  of  weaknefs,  and  by  difmembering  her  dominions, 
the  protection  of  the  moil  enterprizing  of  all  her  ene¬ 
mies,  till  flie  had  no  other  refource  left.  Troubles,  in 
the  mean  time,  were  increafing — the  Kings  of  Poland 
and  Sardinia  alfo  put  in  their  claims  ;  and  the  Princes 
cf  the  Empire  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  electoral  fuf- 
frages  of  Bohemia  in  favour  of  a  Princefs.  They  even 
conteded  with  her  the  power  of  tranfmitting  to  the 
Grand  Duke  a  right,  which  they  declared  was  not 
transferable,  and  could  only  be  exercifed  by  the  perfon 
poffeffing  the  title  that  gives  it.  In  a  word,  mod  of 
the  Powers  that  had  guaranteed  the  famous  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  were  the  fird  to  infringe  upon  it,  and  to  pro- 
ted  againd  it  •  and  the  prediction  of  Prince  Eugene 
was  realized.  '  -  r. 

The  invadon  of  the  King  of  Prudia  was  not  con¬ 
certed  with  France,  as  it  was  then  imagined.  The 
Marquis  of  Beauveau,  fent  by  the  King  to  Berlin,  to 
congratulate  the  new  Monarch  did  not  know,  when 
he  faw  the  troops  fird  in  motion,  whether  they  ’ were 
dedined  againd  his  country,  or  againd  Audria.  His 
apprehenfions  were  removed,  when  the  Prince  told  him, 
on  going  away,  /  believe  I  am  going  to  flay  your  game 
for  you  •  if  the  aces  turn  up,  we  will  divide.  It  is 
true,  that  the  beginning  of  this  negotiation  contributed 
much  to  make  the  Cardinal  waver  :  he  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  lofing  his  character  of  equity,  and  of  bringing 
the  King  into  the  fame  predicament,  by  endeavouring 
to  dedroy  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  fo  recently  figned, 
and  fo  authentically  guaranteed  :  but  he  was  iurround- 

ed 


*  Frederic  only  sfcended  the  throne  upon  the  3  1  ft  of  May, 
»  740.  He  had  immediately  fent  the  Marquis  of  Camas  to  make 
known  to  the  King  his  accelhon. 
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ed  with  perfons  eager  for  war,  who  urged  hirn  on  to 
it.  It  was  faid,  Cardinal  Richelieu  lowered  the  Houje 
of  Auftria  -f  Cardinal  Fleuri  will ,  if  poffthle ,  create  a 
new  one.  Thefe  words  were  purpofely  repeated  to  him, 
and  his  vanity  was  extremely  piqued  with  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  happened  to  be  an  ambitious  perfon 
at  Court — 'the  Count  of  Belleifle — a  man  of  a  great 
deal  of  underhanding,  full  of  knowledge,  beftdes  be¬ 
ing  an  experienced  warrior,  equally  fit  to  plan  as  to 
execute.  This  Nobleman  availed  himfelf  of  the  em- 
barraflment  his  Eminence  was  in,  to  fix  his  refolutions. 
He  communicated  to  him  a  great  project,  which  con¬ 
futed  not  only  in  procuring  the  Imperial  Crown  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  by  gaining  over  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Electors,  and  by  intimidating  others  ;  but  which 
would  alfo  ftrike  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
by  taking  away  from  it  its  moft  beautiful  polfeflions,  in 
order  to  make  an  eftablifhment  of  them  lor  the  Em¬ 
peror,  protected  by  France,  who  was  as  yet  too  little 
powerful  himfelf  for  fo  great  a  dignity.  According  to 
the  Count’s  reprefentations,  the  luccefs  was  infallible* 
if  there  were  a  fkilful  negotiator  at  the  Diet  of  Franck- 
fort,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  feveral  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Electors,  capable  of  influencing  them,  and 
fufhciently  verfed  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  to  make 
them  fenfible,  that  France,  by  renouncing  all  her  own 
pretenfions,  had  no  other  view  but  to  watch  over  the 
interefts  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  to  confirm  their 
equilibrium,  their  liberty,  and  their  repofe. 

Thefe  negotiations  were  undoubtedly  to  be  fupported 
effectually  by  a  formidable  army,  which,  being  joined 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Bavarian  troops,  would  feize  up¬ 
on  Auftria,  Bohemia,  and  the  fiueft  provinces  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  ;  and  would,  at  the  fame  time* 
keep  the  partifans  or  allies  of  that  Princefs  in  awe  upon 
that  fide. 

It  would  alfo  be  neceffary  to  march  another,  but  lefs 
powerful  army,  into  Weftphalia,  the  defign  of  which 
would  he  to  fupport  the  Elector  of  Cologn,  brother  of 
the  Emperor  they  wifhed  to  eleCt,  to  keep  his  neigh¬ 
bours  in  awe,  and  efpecialiy  the  King  of  England,  who 
would  be  under  apprehenfions  for  his  electorate  of 

D  4  Elanover  ; 
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Hanover  •  which  the  troops  would  be  ready  to  enter 
into  upon  the  firft  movement  he  fliould  make. 

1  he  author  of  this  plan  infilled  upon  the  neceffity  of 
fecurmg  the  King  of  Pruflia,  whofe  recent  irruption 
into  oilefia  was  a  diverfion  already  begun,  and  capa¬ 
ble  or  producing  the  moll  fpeedy  and  fortunate  effefts. 
i  he  King  of  Spain,  with  his  fon  Don  Carlos,  falling 
at  the  lame  time  upon  the  Auftrian  dominions  in  Italy 
it  would  be  lmpolfibie  but  that  a  general  peace  mull  be 

the  confequence  of  fo  many  united  exertions,  in  lels 
than  hx  months. 

The  wo;  d  of  peace ,  and  of  approaching  peace ,  dex- 
teronfly  brought  in  at  the  end  of  the  Count’s  plan 
was  a  word  too  agreeable  to  the  Cardinal  not  to  fe- 
duce  him.  He  faw  an  opportunity  of  avenging  himfelf 
for  ‘he  injurious  reproach  which  he  had  felt  fo  feverely  * 
far  from  reviving  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  he  was  now 
completing  the  grand  work  of  its  humiliation,  project¬ 
ed  by  Henry  IV.  begun  by  Richelieu,  and  purfued  by 
CtVvis  XIV.  More  fkiiful  than  they,  he  was  going  to 
perform  in  fix  months,  what  it  had  not  been  poffible  to 
execute  in  a  century  and  a  half  •  and,  to  complete  his 
felicity ,  he  could  do  it  without  tarnifhing  his  reputa- 

I  here  reeded  not  fo  much  to  conquer  the  Temples 
of  his  Eminence  ;  heunderftood  that  the  perfonal  claim 
of  the  Emperor,  by  deflroying  the  Pragmatic  Sanftion, 
uece/Tarily  annulled  the  guarantees.  He  recollected—^ 
that  fince  the  year  1737.  he  had  given  the  Emperor  to 
understand,  that  Lewis  XV.  by  his  guarantee,  did  not 
mean  to  prejudice  the  preienfions  of  his  ally  •  that  in 
1732,  he  had  brought  to  the  Emperor’s  mind,  that 

1741.  when  h.e  ma.de  .tde  ftates  of  the  emPire  ftgn  his 
adt  of  indi viability,  he  had  himfelf  formally  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  would  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any 
cne  •  in  a  word,  his  Eminence  difeovered,  that  France 
ought  to  refolve  ro  fupport  the  Etedlor,  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  gratitude  towards  his  Houfe,  which  had  been  at 
ail  times  attached  to  that  of  Bourbon  ;  and  that  this 
gratitude  was  recently  due  to  the  father  of  the  reigning 
Prince,  who  had  loll  his  dominions  in  the  war  for  the 

fuc- 
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fucceflion,  a  facrifice  for  which  the  fon  demanded  a 
recompence. 

The  Count  of  Belleifle  was  commiflloned  to  draw 
out  the  plan  ;  it  was  finifhed,  laid  before  the  Council, 
and  approved,  in  the  courie  of  a  week.  The  contri¬ 
ver  was  not  to  be  the  perfon  lead:  benefited  by  it. 
Agreeably  to  his  own  hints,  he  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  Ambaffador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotemiary 
of  the  King  at  the  Diet  of  Francfort,  for  the  ele&ion 
of  an  Emperor  ;  and  with  ail  the  Princes  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  Marfhal  of 
France,  and  likewife  obtained  the  command  of  the  ar¬ 
my.  Ede  anfwered  completely  the  idea  he  had  given  of 
himfelf  as  a  negotiator  :  he  began  v.rith  linking  awe 
into  the  Diet,  by  alTimiing  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
pomp  and  profufion  *.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the 
King  of  Prufiia’s  camp,  and  gained  the  favour  of  that 
Monarch,  who  was  aftomfhed  with  the  diverfity  of  his 
talents.  He  then  went  to  Drefden,  and  influenced  fo 
ilrongly  the  King  Elector,  that  that  Prince  fet  his  troops 
in  motion,  even  before  there  was  a  treaty  figned.  In 
a  word,  he  negotiated  throughout  all  Germany  and 
was  the  fpirit  of  the  Bavarian  party.  At  his  return  to 
Francfort,  he  reiembled  more  one  of  the  firft  Electors, 
than  an  Ambaffador  of  France,  He  enjoyed  incredi¬ 
ble  honours  :  the  Archbifhop  of  Mentz,  who  prefided 
at  the  election,  gave  him  the  right  hand  in  his  palace, 
and  the  Plenipotentiary,  at  his  own  houle,  gave  the 
right  hand  to  the  Elediors  alone.  He  went  before  all 
the  other  Princes.  His  Plenipotentiary  powers  were 
tranfmitted,  in  the  French  language,  to  the  German 
Chancery,  which  had  hitherto  required,  that  thefe 

D  5  pieces 


*  To  give  an  idea  of  the  expenfe  of  this  embafly,  it  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  two  carriages,  laden  with  provifions,  were  lent  oft 
every  week  to  Fiancfort  on  the  Maine,  where  they  arrived  in  z 
few  days,  by  means  of  relays  difpofed  at  feverai  in  (lances  upon 
the  roads;  this  laded  near  a  year,  while  Marfhal  Belleide  redded 
in  that  capital.  As  the  Germans  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  ta» 
ble,  he  |had  given  the  Cardinal  to  underhand,  that  this  luxury  in 
eatables  was  the  mod  dTeutial  way  of  pleading  and  gaining  them 
over. 
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pieces  fhould  be  prefented  In  Latin,  as  being  the  lan¬ 
guage  gj  die  Government  which  a  flumes  the  title  of 
h'jy.ur.  empire.  !n  a  word  he  (poke  and  a&ed  as  the 
repreientative  ol  a  Monarch,  who  was  going  to  beftow 
the  Imperial  Crown.  Charles  Albert  was  chofen  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1742,  in  the  moil  peaceable  and 
iolemn  manner.  i  hus  the  Marflial  fulfilled  the  firft 
part  of  his  engagements  ;  and  if  the  fecond  failed,  we 
mult  co  him  thejuftice  to  lay,  that  it  was  not  through 
his  fault. 

He  had  always  reprefented  the  military  part  of  his 
plan  as  a  coup  de  main ,  the  fuccefs  of  which  mufl  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  celerity,  and  for  which  neither  men  nor 
money  were  therefore  to  be  fpared.  In  his  previous 
converfatioris  WIt^  ^e  Cardinal,  he  had  not  perhaps 

fpoken  fo.  plainly,  for  fear  ot  alarming  him  ;  he  had 
pet  haps  difguiied  the  number  of  men,  and  efpecially 
the  number  or  millions  to  be  facrificed  :  but  it  is -cer¬ 
tain,  that  in  the  plan  reduced  to  writing,  he  entered 
into  the  minuted;  detail  of  the  number  of  battalions 
and  fquadrons  neceflary.  He  propofed,  that  an  army 
of  fifty  thoufard  French  fhould  pafs  the  Rhine  before 
the  month  of  June,  and  march  on  to  the  Danube  ; 
and  that  there  fhould  be  at  lead  twenty  thoufand  ca¬ 
valry.  He  entered  into  all  the  details  of  the  march, 
and  of  the  diffidence  of  the  troops,  and  repeated  at 
every  page,  that  it  was  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  do 
things  by  halves  ;  that  by  failing  to  fend  fufficient  force 
at  once,  the  enemy  would  have  time  to  look  about 
them,  to  derend,  and  to  oppofe  rhemfelves  to  conquefls 
which  would  neceflarily  become  more  difficult. 

E elides  the  fifty  thoufand  French,  M.  de  Belleifle 
flippofed,  that  the  future  Emperor  would  at  lead  have 
an  army  equally  drong,  joined  to  that  of  his  allies  ; 
and,  as  all  thefe  troops  were  to  be  levied  and  main¬ 
tained  with  the  fubfidies  of  France,  it  was  nearly  the 
lame  as  if  they  had  fent  one  hundred  thoufand  men, 
excluflve  of  the  forty  thoufand  that  were  to  be  kept 
upon  the  Lower  Rhine. 

The  Cardinal,  whofe  views  were  too  contradled  for 
fo  vad  a  project,  conducted  himfelf  with  the  Marflial, 
iv?  would  a  parflmonious  proprietor  with  regard  to  the 

plan 
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plan  of  an  elegant  building  that  might  be  offered  to 
him  ;  ana  who,  pleaiea  whh  the  beauty  of  the  defign, 
accepts  it  conditionally,  with  a  fecret  intention  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  exaggerated  expences  ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  not  to  be  deceived  in  his  reckoning,  he  ought 
to  fuppofe  them  hill  more  confiderable.  His  Eminence 
therefore,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thouiard  men,  refer ved  it  to  himfelf  to  make 
fuch  retrenchments  as  his  (Economical  turn  might  fug- 
geft  to  him.  He  declared  to  the  Count,  when  he 
went  away,  that  he  would  make  no  alteration  in  the 
army  of  obfervation  ;  but  that  he  would  not  raife  the 
other  army  to  more  than  forty  thoufand  men. 

In  vain  did  the  Count  make  the  ftrongefl  remon- 
ftrances  :  in  vain  did  he  venture  to  fay,  that  it  would 
be  hazarding  the  glory  of  the  King,  and  the  honour  of 
the  nation  ;  he  could  obtain  nothing.  He  was  too  far 
advanced  to  retreat  ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  his  deftiny,  forefeeing  with  regret  that  he  fhould 
fail.  He  did  not,  however,  give  himfelf  up,  but  re- 
folved  to  compenfate  for  the  fuccours  denied  him,  by 
the  refources  of  his  underflanding,  and  by  his  intrigues. 
He  felt  himfelf  fo  much  the  more  compelled  to  exert  all 
his  powers,  as  he  knew  that  the  blame  would  fall  in- 
tirely  upon  him,  in  cafe  the  bufmefs  fhould  have  an 
unfortunate  iffue.  One  event,  which  at  any  rate  could 
not  be  Ciiftant,  might  poffibly  remove  his  embarraff- 
ment.  The  Cardinal  would  moft  probably  die  before 
the  end  of  the  new  war  •  and  he  might  perhaps  find  it 
more  eafy  to  fucceed  with  another  Minifter  •  or  at  leaf! 
he  might  then  difclofe  the  parfimony  of  the  former, 
and  impute  the  ill  fuccefs  to  his  falfe  and  pitiful  policy. 

The  Count  took  care  not  to  communicate  his  regrets 
and  his  fears  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  :  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  as  an  artful  negotiator,  he  fpoke  in  high  terms  ot 
the  powerful  fuccours  fent  him  by  the  King  of  France. 
He  reprefented  to  him  that  flourifhlng  army  of  which 
he  was  going  to  he  Generaliflimo  *,  upon  the  point  of 


4> 


*  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  created  Generalifitmo  of  the 
King  of  France’s  troops,  by  letter**  pateotj  figned  the  of 
5741, 
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^ei'n&  nicaeafed  with  other  troops  as  they  might  be 
'wanted.  In  the  height  of  his  enthuiiafm,  he  confider- 
ej  thole  accehary troops  as  ufelefs  ;  he  doubted  not  but 
that  m  the  coui le  of  this  campaign,  the  kingdoms  of 
Aultria  and  bohemia  would  be  feized  upon:  he  de- 
lcnhed  to  him  the  Queen,  his  competitor,  obliged  to 
xiy,  and  lee*  refuge  in  her  Hungarian  dominions.  By 
iuch  infatuations  he  laid  down  to  the  Emperor  the  plan 
of  his  operations,  it  is  imagined,  that  if  thefe  opera- 
tions  had  been  exadlly  purfued,  they  might  have  been 
I  u  flic  lent,  notwithilanding  the  debility  of  the  means 
employed. 

T  he  fir  it  fault  was,  not  to  begin  by  leizing  upon 
Vienna,  where  terror  had  already  prevailed,  and  from 
whence  the  imperial  family  hao  removed.  1  his  was 
tne  advice  o>  the  Marfhal,  contrary  to  the  approbati¬ 
on  of  the  King  of  Pruflia.  The  fears  of  the  enemy 
are  always  to  be  the  rule  of  our  ccndud. 

The  fecond  fault  was,  that  the  Eledor  flint  himfelf 
up  in  Bohemia,  where  he  was. dazzled  by  fome  imagi¬ 
nary  fucceffes.  He  had  it  at  heart  to  begin  by  caufin<r 
himfelf  to  be  elected  and  crowned  King  there.  ^  In  order 
to  deceive  even  the  French,  whom  he  commanded, 
he  feized  upon  fome  fmall  frontier  towns  •  but,  after 
having  received  the  homage  and  oaths  of  allegiance  of 
the  Auhrian  hates— fat  isfkd  with  having  deceived  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  with  havirg  induced  them  to  colled 
all  their  forces  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  and  obliged 
them  to  withdraw  the  army,  of  the  Count  de  Neiperg 
from  Silefia,  and  dilengage  the  King  of  Pruflia  from  it 
—  he.  let t  the  Marquis  of  Segur  and  the  Marquis  of 
Mir  utzi  at  Lintz,  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men 
only  to  protcd  the  arch  dutchy.  Pie  croiTed  the  Da¬ 
nube  haftily  with  his  troops,  and  marched  into  Bohe¬ 
mia,  in  contempt  of  Marfhal  Broglio’s  remonftrances, 
who  prefaged  to  him  in  vain  the  dangerous  confequen- 
ces  of  this  condud.  That  General  had  been  fent  to 
him  to  replace  Mar  hi  a  l  BelleiOe,  whofe  prefence  being 
uecefTary  at  the  Diet  of  Francfort,  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  command  the  army  at  the  fame  time.  '  Mar  hi  a  I 
Broglio  was  obliged  to  fubmit :  the  army  was  divided 
intWeveral  columns,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  was 

under 
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under  the  walls  of  Prague.  The  enterprife  was  brilli¬ 
ant  ;  the  French  and  Bavarians  met  within  three  leagues 
of  the  city  on  the  23d  of  November  ;  on  the  25th  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  on  the  26th  the  city  was 
taken  by  afiault,  in  face  of  the  Grand  Duke  ;  who, 
having  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  Count  Nei- 
perg’s  army,  had  haftened  to  the  relief  of  Prague, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  effort  ror  the  defence  of 
that  capital.  It  was  at  this  fiege  that  Count  Saxe, 
fince  become  fo  famous,  fignalifed  himlelf  for  the  fir  ft 
time.  Natural  brother  to  the  King  of  Poland,  his  re¬ 
putation  had  caufed  him  to  be  unanimoufly  eledfed 
Duke  of  Courland  ;  but  Ruffia  having  taken  from  him 
a  title  beftowed  by  the  fuffrages  of  a  whole  people,  he 
confoied  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  Lewis  XV.  who  was 
much  attached  to  him.  He  laid  the  plan  of  taking' the 
town  by  efcalade,  by  beginning  four  attacks  at  once, 
of  which  only  one  was  to  be  real.  He  participated  the 
glory  of  the  execution  with  the  Counts  Polalfron  and 
Brcglio,  and  M.  de  Chevert — the  firft  perfon  who  en¬ 
tered  Prague — and  iikewiie  with  thofe  who  adted  under 
their  orders,  as  well  ns  with  the  Saxons,  who  had  alfo 
come  to  afhft  at  the  fiege,  under  the  command  of 
Count  Rndowfki.  A  it  1 II  greater  adfion,  undoubtedly, 
of  Court  Saxe,  upon  tins  cccafion,  was,  that  in  the 
midft  of  this  tumult,  he  preferved  the  city  from  plun¬ 
der.  The  conquerors  were  all  confounded  with  each 
other,  for  three  days,  without  there  having  been  one 
drop  of  blood  fpilt.  French,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and 
Bohemians,  without  knowing  each  other,  feemed  to 
make  but  one  nation.  Jn  this  intoxication  of  general 
joy,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  acclamations  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  happy  at  having  efcaped  from  the  cruel  cala¬ 
mities  of  war,  Charles  was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  ; 
the  pr,  lude  to  that  more  auguit  feftival  which  awaited 
him  at  Francfort. 

Marfhai  Built ilH  came  to  inform  him,  that  the  Mi- 
nlfters  of  the  Electors  had  opened  their  conferences, 
that  th  y  continued  them  aiTiduotifly,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  appear.  What  a  gf  rious  drcumftance 
for  Lewis  XV.  to  fee  this  Elector  ot  Buaria,  this 
Elector* King  of  Bohemia,  this  future  Emperor,  give 

an 
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an  account  to  him  of  his  fuccefs,  as  a  General  would 
to  his  Sovereign  !  The  French  Ambaffador,  who 
piqued  himfelf  upon  his  (kill  in  political,  as  well  as  mi¬ 
litary  matters,  before  he  returned  to  the  Diet,  wifhed 
to  eftablifh  a  regularity  among  the  troops  at  this  con- 
queft,  capable  of  conciliating  their  minds  to  their  new 
mailer.  He  publifhed  upon  this  point  an  order  of  the 
14th  of  December,  which  may  ferve  as  a  model. 

While  Charles  VII.  was  afcending  to  the  fummit  of 
greatnefs,  his  competitor,  humbled,  without  being  de- 
prelTed,  was  afTembling  the  four  orders  of  the  Hate  at 
Prefoourg.  She  appeared  at  the  meeting  with  her  el- 
deft  fon,  ftill  at  the  breaft,  in  her  arms  :  fhe  raifed 
him  up  to  the  view  of  theaftembly  ;  and  had  him  con¬ 
veyed  from  rank  to  rank  :  I  remit  into  your  hands ,  laid 
flie,  the  daughter  and  the  fon  uj  your  Kings,  who  expeff 
their  fafety  from  you.  All  the  Hungarian  Palatines,  at 
once  affected  and  animated,  drew  their  fabres,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  :  Moriemur  pro  Rege  noflro  Mari  a-7 her  eft a  f 
Me  will  die  for  our  King  Maria-Th e rej a .  The  eircum- 
fiance  which  rendered  this  fcene,  if  poftible,  ftill  more 
affedling,  was,  that  the  Queen  was  with  child  again. 
It  was  not  long  before,  that  fhe  had  written  to  the 
9  g  ^  Dutchefs  of  Lorraine,  her  mother-in-law  ; 

'  ^  1  kno'iv  not  at  prefent ,  whether  I  fhall  have 

ei  city  remaining,  where  1  may  lie  in .  In  fa£t,  by  the 
treaty  of  offenftve  alliance,  concluded  between  her 
competitor,  France,  and  Spain,  to  which  the  Kings  of 
Fruflia,  Poland,  and  Sardinia  had  acceded  — being 
abandoned  by  her  friends,  perfecuted  by  her  enemies, 
and  attacked  by  her  neareft  relations — fhe  had  no  re- 
fource  left,  but  in  the  fidelity,  perfeverance,  and  cou¬ 
rage  of  her  fubjedls.  Ruftia  was  engaged  with  her 
own  inteftine  commotions  *,  and  with  the  movements 

of 

*  On  the  16th  of  October  174°*  the  Czarina  appointed  for  her 
jfucceflor  to  the  throne  of  Ruflia,  in  prefence  of  all  the  Grandees 
of  the  Rate,  the  Prince  John  of  Bi  uni  wick  Bevern,  born  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  preceding.  She  gave  him  the  title  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Ruflia,  and  the  next  day,  apprehending  the  confequences 
of  the  gout,  which  was  got  up  into  her  cheft,  fhe  caufed  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  be  taken  to  this  child,  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Mi¬ 
ni  Her  s* 
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of  the  Swedes  f  ;  and  the  French  army  of  obfervation, 
lent  into-Weftphalia,  under  the  command  of  Marfhal 
Maillebois,  was  employed  in  keeping  the  Electors  of 
Hanover,  Treves,  and  Mentz,  and  the  States  General, 
in  awe.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  even,  tho’  recently 
connected  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary  by  the  treaty  of 
Hanover — and  tho1  he  was  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  Hanoverians,  Heiiians,  and  Danes — was  obliged 
to  conclude  a  feparate  treaty  of  ftridt  neutrality  with 

France. 

nifters,  by  the  Generals  and  principal  officers  of  the  Tribunals ; 
and  fettled  Count  Biron,  Duke  of  Couriand,  as  Regent  during  the 
minority.  Thefe  arrangemt nts  being  made,  (lie  died  ten  days  af¬ 
ter.  The  young  Prince  John  was  proclaimed  Czar  of  Mufcovy, 
and  the  Duke  ot  Couriand  entered  upon  the  fundtions  of  the  Re¬ 
gency,  which  was  conferred  upon  him.  But  his  authority  being  a 
difgrace  to  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Bevern,  father  and  mother 
of  tne  Czar,  to  whom  the  Regenc  y  feemed  more  properly  to  be¬ 
long,  he  was  dep  ived  of  it  on  the  20th  of  November,  arrelted, 
and  (hut  up  in  a  caltle,  by  the  orders  of  his  pupil,  or  rather,  of 
the  Duke  ann  Dutchefs  of  Bevern,  who  aftei  waids  caufed  the  Re- 
gencv  to  be  transferred  to  them. 

On  the  6'ih  of  December  1741,  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  Petrow- 
na,  daughter  of  the. Czar  Peter, .  afcended  the  throne  of  Ruffw, 
b)  a  revolnti  n  as  ludden  as  it  was.  exti aordinary.  This  Princefs, 
excited  by  her  courage  alone,  and  conducted  only  by  leven  grena-  . 
diers  of  the  legiment  o  Guards,  which  the  had  fecured  in  her 
intereft,  went  at  midnight  to  the  bai racks  of  this  regiment, 
where  (he  found  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  more,  to  whom  the  made 
know’n,  in  a  few  words,  her  tights,  and  the  preient  misfortunes  of 
the  (date.  She  determined  them  in  her  favour,  returned  with  this 
little  elcort  to  the  palace,  and  caufed  the  young  Czar,  with  the. 
Prince  and  Princefs  of  Brunfwick  Bevern,  the  Counts  of  Munich 
and  d’O  eiman  and  all  his  other  Miniflers  and  adheients,  to  be 
arrefted  in  the  courle  of  the  night  The  next  day  ffie  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  Czarina,  and  Em  p:  els  of  Ruffia,  by  the  Orders  of  the  (date, 
without  having  fpilt  one  fingle  drop  of  blood. 

\  On  the  4th  of  Augult  1741,  the  King  of  Sweden  caufed  a 
declaration  of  war  to  be  proclaimed  at  Stockholm  againft  Ruffia, 
the  motives  o'  which  weie  federal  infraddvins  of  the  t  eaty  of 
Neufladt.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  Swedifh  fleet  war  lent  im¬ 
mediately  to  block  up  .he  port  ot  Peferfburg,  while  an  army  was 
ma'ched  into  th  frontiers.  It.  may  readily  be  conceived  that  this”4 
war  was  the  reiult  ot  a  1’ecret  convention  with  France,  which  fur-v- 
nifhed  the  iubfidies,  and  had  concluded,  on  the  ‘icjth  of  April  pre¬ 
ceding,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Sweden,  by 
which  i t  was  enadded,  that  the  refpedtice  lubjedfs  of  their  recipro¬ 
cal  dominion-  fliould  enjoy  the  fame  rights  and  privileges  as  their 
own  proper  fubjedls. 
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France,  The  Englffh  alone,  who  never  wait  for  the 
fentiments  of  their  rulers  to  adopt  one  themfelves, 
openly  allifted  this  unfortunate  Princefs  with  money  ; 
and  the  Dutch  privately  did  the  fame.  Till  ilie  was 
enabled  to  collect  her  troops,  and  repel  force  by  force, 
which  is  the  ultima  ratio-  of  Kings,  ilie  diflributed  ma¬ 
nifeflos,  in  which  die  expofed,  that  her  hereditary 
rights  were  the  rights  of  nature,  confirmed  by  an  au¬ 
thentic  law,  received  by  all  t  e  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
under  the  guarantee  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe. 
She  refuted  the  pretenfions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  maintained,  that  the  Queen’s  parents  were  nothing 
more  than  tenants,  holding  the  throne  from  their  an- 
ceftors,  upon  condition  of  revei  fion ;  that  they  could 
not  difpofe,  in  favour  of  the  Princefs,  of  a  property 
that  did  not  belong  to  them  ;  a  property  which  was 
devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  without 
heirs  male.  She  objected  particularly  againft  the  words 
heirs  male,  accufing  her  adverfary  of  mifreprefentatioo, 
inafmuch  as  the  original  words  were  thefe  ;  in  cafe  there 
Jbould  he  no  legitimate  heirs.  She  concluded,  from  the 
arrangement  announced  in  thefe  terms,  that  her  right 
was  to  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  being  the  eldelt 
daughter  of  the  lall  furviving  male  ;  and,  moreover, 
as  it  was  always  underflood,  that  when  women  are  not 
fpecifically  excluded  from  the  fucceiTion,  they  are  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  title  of  legitimate  dej  Cendant  s. 

The  manifeflos  of  a  Sovereign  are  like  the  memori¬ 
als  of  pleaders,  which  are  good  for  nothing,  hut  to 
inform  or  amufe  the  public  ;  and  are  never  read  by  the 
judges.  The  other  Sovereigns,  influenced  by  their 
political  interefls,  ufually  determine  how  they  fhall  adt, 
before  thefe  manifeflos  appear.  The  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  indeed,  had  very  little  reliance  upon  them,  and 
took  care  to  accompany  them  with  formidable  armies, 
as  foon  a?  fhe  could  colledt  her  troops,  and  pay  them 
with  the  money  of  her  allies.  Then  it  was  that  the 
face  of  affairs  began  to  change.  Fortune,  which  had 
at  firil  been  favourable  to  the  new  Emperor,  became 
adverfe  to  him  in  Aullria,  and  even  in  Bavaria.  Count 
Segur  was  not  only  unable  to  fecure  the  conquefls  made 
in  that  principality,  but,  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to 
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keep  the  field  againiffc  Count  Kevenhuller,  the  Queen  of 
Hungary’s  General,  retreated  under  Lintz,  a  pretty 
flrong  town,  fituated  on  the  Danube,  by  means  of 
which  he  hoped  to  procure  fome  convoys.  The  com¬ 
munication  was  intercepted,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
reduced  to  want  provifions.  Marflial  Belleifle  had  long 
before  predicted  this  difafter. 

‘Troops  are  /eft,  faid  he,  in  Upper  Auflria ,  which  will 
infallibly  he  cut  off.  He  wrote  to  M.  de  Breteuil,  then 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  war  department,  on  the  7th 
ot  December  1741,  in  the  following  terms;  “  I  will 
not  give  up  my  opinion  on  this  important  point,  f 
can  allure  you,  that  the  misfortune  which  l  forefee 
will  happen.  The  firft  fource  of  our  evils  will  be, 
in  the  mixture  of  nations,  and  the  dilperfion  of  the 
troops.” 

The  Marflial  was  fick  at  Francfort,  when 
he  received  the  news  that  the  King  had  erect¬ 
ed  his  eftate  of  Gifors  into  a  dutchy,  as  a  g  p/[arcJy 
reward  for  his  attentions,  his  labours,  and 
his  good  counfels.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  declared  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire  by  Charles  VII.  So  many  favours 
indemnified  this  ambitious  man  for  the  failure  of  his 
project,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  now  declining.  The 
Grand  Duke  arrived  in  perfon  before  Lintz,  and  fum- 
moned  the  French  to  furrender  themfeives  prifoners. 
Upon  their  refufal,  he  caufed  his  troops  to  enter  torch 
in  hand,  and  burnt  a  part  of  his  own  town,  in  order 
to  bury  his  enemies  in  its  ruin.  Lieutenant  General  M. 
Duchatei  was  fent  to  him  ;  and  he  infilled  again  upon 
fhameful  terms  of  capitulation  :  Well,  faid  that  officer 
to  him,  do  you  begin  to  burn ,  and  we'll  begin  to  fire 
again.  The  Prince  was  foftened,  and  granted  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  war  to  the  garrifon,  upon  condition  that  they 
fliould  not  ferve  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  feems,  people’s 
willies  were,  that  Count  Segur,  more  celebrated  for  his 
iigure  than  his  capacity,  had  preferred  the  forcing  of 
his  way  thro’  the  enemy,  fword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
his  little  army.  It  is  certain,  that  his  furrender  did 
him  no  honour  among  the  military.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
juftified  hiinfelf  upon  an  order  in  writing  from  the  Car¬ 
dinal  -  which  was  thought  to  be  very  probable,  on 

account 
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account  or  the  favourable  reception  he  met  with  from 
the  King,  who  employed  him  foon  after.  The  fault, 
of  which  he  could  not  clear  himfelf,  was,  his  not  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  forefight  to  fpecify  in  the  capitulation,  by 
what  road  the  troops  fihould  retreat*  fo  that  he  was 
compelled  to  undergo  a  long  and  laborious  march,  in 
which  moft  of  his  foldiers  periihed  from  their  being  re~ 
fuled  fublhtence. 

Auftria  was  loon  re-conquered  ;  and  the  capture  of 
Scharding,  which  Mar/lial  Torring  attempted  in  vain 
to  retake,  and  where  he  even  received  a  confiderable 
Check,  opened  Bavaria  to  the  enemy,  and  was  the 
caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  Electorate.  Colo- 
s  3  Feb  nel  Steins.  penetrated  into  it  by  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  city  of  Munich  furrendered  to  a  fim- 
ple  partizan  named  Mentzel,  accompanied  only  with 
five  thoufand  men.  This  favage  not  only  plundered 
the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  Sovereign’s  pa¬ 
lace,  but  exercifed  unheard-of  cruelties.  We  fhudder 
with  indignation,  while  we  call  to  mind  his  horrible 
tr.e^trnent  a  brave  citizen,  who  merited  the  highefl 
diftinCtion.  A  rich  merchant,  feeing  the  enemy  ready 
to  force  a  bridge  which  communicated  with  the  city, 
caufed  it  to  be  cut  down  with  all  poffible  difpatch,  and 
incommoded  the  befiegers  much  from  his  houfe  facing 
the  bridge,  where  he  had  afTembled  a  fmall  chofen 
band.  After  the  reduction  of  the  city,  Mentzel  hang¬ 
ed  up,  at  the  foot  of  the  fame  bridge,  this  fecond 
Codes,  whofe  memorable  name  we  regret  that  traditi¬ 
on  hath  not  tranfmitted  to  us.  The  reft  of  Bavaria, 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  capital,  remained  a  prey  to 
the  extortions  and  enormities  of  the  conqueror.  Thus, 
while  the  Elector  was  acquiring  an  ideal  crown,  he  was 
lofmg  his  own  dominions  ;  he  was  confined  in  Franc- 
fort,  where  the  French  Ambaffador  was  greater  than 
be. 

Affairs,  which  were  in  a  better  ftate  in  Bohemia, 
foon  became  very  defperate.  T wo  battles  f  gained  by 

the 

•f  The  battle  of  Czaflaw,  gained  by  the  King  of  Pruffia,  on 
the  17th  of  May  1741  ;  and  that  of  Sahay,  given  on  the  a$tb  to 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  by  the  Marlhals  Broglio  and  Belieifle,  who 
came  off  conquerors. 
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the  Allies,  could  not  prevail  againft  the  mi funderfta tid¬ 
ing  between  the  Generals.  This  circumftance  un¬ 
doubtedly  occafioned  the  defection  of  the  King  of  IYuf- 
fia,  the  origin  of  all  the  other  difafters.  The  Queen 
of  Hungary  had  been  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  an  enemy  fo  formidable,  from  his  vicinity, 
his  youth,  his  activity,  his  valour,  his  prudence,  and 
from  the  combination  of  the  feveral  qualities  that  con- 
ftitute  the  General,  the  Politician,  and  the  Statefman. 
She  refolved  to  give  up  to  him  what  he  had  conquered  * 
flie  therefore  made  propofals  to  him,  convinced  that 
by  this  facrifice  fhe  might  preferve  the  reft  of  her  do¬ 
minions,  and  perhaps  revenge  herfelf  for  her  lofles  up¬ 
on  the  reft  of  her  enemies.  The  King  of  Pruflia,  on 
his  part,  was  perfe&ly  fatisfied  with  obtaining  by  treaty 
the  fruits  of  two  campaigns,  which  he  might  have  loft 
again  by  the  fate  of  arms,  and  he  had  no  hopes 
of  gaining  any  further  acquifuions.  He  forefaw,  that 
the  burden  of  the  war  would  in  a  fhort  time  fall  entire¬ 
ly  upon  him.  The  Emperor’s  troops,  which  were 
commanded  by  bad  Generals,  and  were  feeble  in  thern- 
felves,  were  fubfifted  only  by  the  money  of  France, 
and  would  neceflarily  difperfe  whenever  that  fhouid 
fail  ;  which  it  muft  loon  do.  The  Saxons  had  given 
no  proofs  of  great  bravery,  and  had  been  of  no  ufea 
When  the  firft  fire  of  the  French  was  once  extinguifh- 
ed,  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  their  army,  being  at 
a  diftance  from  home,  would  grow  diflieartened, 
would  dwindle  for  want  of  recruits,  would  dilband  it- 
felf,  or  perifti  tor  want.  Prudence  required  him  to 
prevent  all  thefe  misfortunes,  and  even  to  affiedt  a  mo¬ 
deration  which  is  always  becoming  to  conquerors,  and 
to  aggrandize  his  dominions  while  he  fpared  the  blood 
of  his  fubjedts.  He  was  not  reftrained  by  his  engage¬ 
ments  with  his  allies;  he*  had  begun  the  war  fi  \gly, 
and  had  made  his  conquefts  himfelf ;  he  therefore 
thought  himfelf' intitled  to  fecure  them  :  he  confidered 
himfelf  as  having  done  enough  for  his  allies,  in  having 
aftifted  their  feveral  invafions  by  the  powerful  diverfions 
'lie  had  made. 

1  he  negotiations  could  not  be  carried  on  fo  fecretly 
but  that  fomething  of  them  muft  tranfpire.  Marfhal 
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Broglio  had  even  apprized  his  Court  of  them,  and  Tent 
them  word  feveral  times,  that  they  ought  to  have  no 
reliance  upon  the  King  of  Prulfia,  who  had  nothing 
hut  h;s  own  interefl  in  view  :  that  ere  long  he  would 
he  feen  talar  g  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  or 
at  lead  making  peace  with  her,  regardlefs  of  France 
and  her  allies.  The  letters  of  this  General  obtained 
the  lefs  credit  at  Versailles,  becauie  Marfhal  BelleiOe  — 
who,  notwithllanding  all  his  figacity  and  underilanding, 
buffered  L'mfelf  to  be  amufed  by  the  King,  whom  he 
frequently  vifited — wrote  to  the  contrary.  The  fa£t 
is,  that  this  Marfhal,  who  had  a  great  fhare  of  va- 
nity,  was  milled  by  the  encomiums  of  a  hero,  who 
was  fo  good  a  judge.  Fiederick,  on  the  contrary, 
was  miftruftful  of  Marilial  Broglio,  who  had  feen 
through  him  from  the  firft.  After  his  victory  at  Czaf- 
law,  the  King  had  ferit  to  him  rather  a  haughty  letter, 
to  which  was  the  following  poftfcript,  written  with  his 
own  hand:  “  I  have  acquitted  mylelf  towards  my  al- 
“  lies,  for  my  troops  have  juft  obtained  a  complete 
vidtory.  It  is  your  bulirefs  to  avail  yourfeif  of  it 
immediately,  otherwife  you  may  have  fomething  to 
anfwer  for  to  your  ariies.,7;' 

Marfhal  Belleifle,  alarmed  at  this  letter  to 
MarlKal  Broglio,  repaired  to  the  King  of 
Prufiia  in  his  camp,  to  perfuade  him  to  be  firm  in  their 
caufe.  His  Mtjeftv  anfwered  him:  “  I  give  you  no¬ 
tice,  that  Prince  Charles  is  advancing  upon  Marfhal 
Broglio,  and  that  if  he  does  not  avail  himfelf  of  the 
advantage  f  have  had  over  the  Prince,  I  will  make 
my  own  peace.”  He  knew  well,  that  without  his 
afliftance,  it  was  impoffible  to  profit  by  this  advantage  5 
and  that  the  French  army,  weakened  by  difeafes  and 
want,  fcarce  fifteen  thoufand  men  ftrong,  far  from  at¬ 
tacking,  was  not  even  in  a  condition  *o  keep  head  againft 
the  united  troops  of  Prince  Charles  and  Lobkowitz, 
amounting  to  more  than  fixty  thoufand  men.  It 
therefore  became  neceflary  to  call  in  fpeedily  the  moft 
diftant  polls,  the  communication  with  which  was  not 
even  very  eafy.  The  intention  of  this  had  been  to 
cover  a  greater  quantity  of  land  at  once,  and  by  thefe 
feveral  points,  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  conquered 
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country  in  awe.  Marfhal  Broglio  had  oppofed  this 
manoeuvre,  and  a  difpofition  io  ill-contrived  was  attri- 
buted  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  or  rather  to  the  coun- 
fels  of  Marfhal  Belieifie,  whofe  genius  for  ta&ics  was 
found  deficient  upon  this  occafion.  All  that  could  be 
done,  was,  with  fome  difficulty  to  collect  two  or  three 
corps,  and  endeavour  to  join  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  this.  Meffieurs  d’Aubigne  and 
de  Boufflers,  polled  in  front  upon  the  Moldaw,  ^  j 
were  forced  in  their  quarters  and  only  reach-  Jun?» 
ed  the  army  in  confufion.  Marfhal  Broglio,  in  this 
critical  moment,  concealed  his  apprehenfions,  fhewed 
a  firm  countenance  to  his  foldiers,  divided  his  little  ar¬ 
my  into  three  parcels,  and,  while  the  brigades  of  Na¬ 
varre  and  Anjou  were  bravely  refilling  a  multitude  of 
Croats  and  Hungarians,  he  croffed  the  rivulet  of  Blanitz, 
ranged  his  troops  in  order  of  battle  on  the  other  fide, 
and  waited  with  a  good  countenance  for  the  enemy, 
who  were  ftricken  with  aflonifhment  at  fo  bold  a  ma¬ 
noeuvre.  The  enemy  flopped  on  the  borders  of  the  ri¬ 
vulet,  not  daring  to  crofs  it.  In  the  night,  the  Mar¬ 
fhal  moved  off,  Hole  a  march,  and  arrived  without 
any  check  under  the  cannon  of  Prague,  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  fuccours  he  expected. 

A  retreat  fo  excellent,  and  fo  bold,  deferved,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  applaufe  of  the  King  of  Prufiia  ;  he 
was  too  fkilful  not  to  be  fenfible  of  its  merit  ;  but 
after  all,  it  was  only  a  retreat,  and  that  was  the  very 
reverfe  of  what  he  required.  It  announced  the  inabi¬ 
lity  of  the  French  to  attack,  and  even  to  maintain 
their  conquefls,  if  that,  ally  fhould  fail  them.  The 
only  method  of  keeping  him  attached  to  the  caufe, 
would  have  been  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  do  without 
him,  to  have  the  hundred  thoufand  men  demanded  by 
Marfhal  Belleifle,  and  to  keep  him  in  awe  by  this  great 
fuperioriry.  The  ceconomy  of  Cardinal  Fleuri  render¬ 
ed  fruitless  all  the  expences  that  had  been  incurred  to 
place  Charles  VII.  upon  the  Imperial  throne,  and  to 
fupport  him.  From  what  happened,  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia  was  more  convinced  of  the  necefiity  of  terminating, 
by  figning  the  treaty  of  Breflaw,  on  the  1  ith  of  June, 
five  days  after  the  check  on  the  Moldaw.  It  was 
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fettled  under  the  aufpices  of  England.  Even  the  Bri- 
tilh  Mini her,  Lord  Hindford,  was  inverted  with  pow¬ 
ers  from  the  Queen,  and  figned  it  in  her  name  The 
terms  of  peace  on  her  part,  were  the  ceflion  of  Silelia, 
and  the  county  of  Glatz. 

Saxony  was  to  be  included  in  this  treaty,  pro¬ 
vided,  that  within  the  term  of  rtxteen  days  from  its 
notification,  their  troops  withdrew  themfelves  from 
the  French.  This  they  had  done  a  long  while  before 
the  term,  and,  in  fadt,  had  never  been  of  any  great 
ufe. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  activity  of  Marfhal  Belleifle 
had  hurried  him  to  the  Court  of  Drefden,  in  order 
to  prevent  this  new  defection  :  he  could  not  put  a 
ftop  to  it ;  and  Auguftus  III.  renounced  his  preten- 
fions  *. 

The  Saxons  at  lead  made  up  a  number,  and  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  French  appeared  then  in  full  view.  Their 
army,  colledled  and  recruited,  did  not  amount  to  30,000 
men  ;  were  in  a  foreign  country,  without  fuccours, 
and  dertitute  of  allies  ;  they  wanted  fubfiftence,  and 
the  means  of  procuring  any  ;  they  were  detefted  in  the 
conquered  towns,  the  language  of  which  they  were 
not  fufficiently  acquainted  with,  even  to  exprefs  their 
wants.  Add  to  all  this,  the  want  of  fubordination 
among  the  fubalterns,  and  the  rivalfhip  between  the 
Generals.  How  was  it  portible  that  fuch  an  army 
fhould  have  been  able  to  hand  againft  that  of  Prince 
Charles,  whofe  numbers  were  fuperior,  who  was  be¬ 
loved  by  his  troops  and  fubjedts,  who  was  in  a  fituatioru 
to  increafe  his  army  daily,  and  to  obtain,  without  in¬ 
terruption,  provilions,  ammunition,  and  money  ?  It  * 
ought  to  be  conrtdered  as  a  prodigy  of  valour,  good 

condudt. 


*  He  had  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph, 
Charles’s  elded:  brother.  It  had  been  ordained  in  1703,  that  the 
daughters  of  Joieph  fhould  inherit,  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  of 
Charles  VI.  in  cafe  the  two  brothers  fhould  die  without  male  iffue. 
Charles  VI.  had  annulled  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Jofeph,  and, 
having  had  his  nieces  in  his  power,  had  procured  matches  for  them, 
only  by  making  them  renounce  their  rights;  and  this  was  confi- 
dered  as  an  adt  of  compulfion. 
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conduct,  and  firmnefs,  that*  they  were  able  to  hold  out 
fix  months  longer  in  Bohemia,  after  the  fatal  treaty  of 
the  King  of  Pruffia. 

Marfhal  Bellcifle  was  returned  from  Drefden  into 
.camp,  and  this  was  the  circumftance  that  occafioned 
the  rival fliip  we  have  been  mentioning.  Pie  had  the 
patent  of  General  in  Bohemia  ;  but  Marshal  Broglio 
being  the  oldeft  officer,  infilled  upon  retaining  the 
command  :  the  principal  officers  knew  not  whom  they 
were  to  obey.  Cardinal  Fleuri,  in  preferving  to  the 
former  the  King’s  confidence,  did  not  decide  the  point 
in  a  lufficiently  pofitive  manner,  and  could  not  at  1  aft 
hit  upon  any  other  expedient  but  that  of  recalling  the 
latter. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  army  was  inverted.  . 

Fortunately,  Marfhal  Broglio,  after  having  2 
thrown  fome  of  his  troops  into  Prague,  had  had  the 
time  to  encamp  the  reft  around  the  walls,  by  throwing 
up  fome  ftrong  intrenchments  ;  but  the  effe&s  of  fa¬ 
mine  foon  began  to  fhew  themfelves,  Marfhal  Belleifle, 
whofe  fuperior  talents  for  negotiation  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  his  rival,  entered  into  conferences  with 
Count  Konigfeck,  and  propofed  to  furrender  the  town 
to  the  Queen,  provided  fhe  would  give  the  French  ar- 
my,  and  the  garrifon,  leave  to  retire  where  they  plead¬ 
ed,  with  their  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage.  He  fup- 
ported  this  propoial  with  all  the  motives,  which  the  de- 
fpair  of  the  befieged,  the  interefts  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  prefervation  ol  a  flourifhing  capital,  could  fuggeft. 
It  was  reje&ed  ;  it  was  rtipulated,  that  the  army  fhould* 
furrender  prifoners  of  war  :  it  was  expeaed,  that  they 
would  be  reduced  by  famine,  without  any  regard  to 
one  hundred  thouland  inhabitants,  who  were  ftarved  at 
the  fame  time.  T  he  blockade  was  continued  more 
than  a  month  without  fuccels  ^  large  detachments 
fcoured  the  countries,  and  gave  no  quarter  to  the 
French.  One  of  thefe  parties,  under  the  command  of 
a  man  named  1  renck,  fell  upon  a  fmail  defencelefs 
fpot,  which  had  been  converted  into  an  hofpital,  where 
there  were  at  leaf!:  8oo  fick  men,  guarded  by  about  200, 
who  furrendered  inftantly  ;  they  were  all  put  to  the 
fword  without  mercy.  Thefe  cruelties  ferving  only  to 
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increafe  the  courage  of  the  befieged,  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  who  was  extremely  defirous  of  recovering 
this  capital,  ordered  fiege  to  be  laid  to  it  in  form.  She 
lent  away  all  the  horfes  from  her  ftables,  to  convey  the 
artillery  and  ammunition:  the  Nobles  of  her  Court- 
imitated  her  example,  by  paying  with  their  own  money 
tor  the  horfes  of  the  waggoners.  Thefe  circumftances, 
while  they  fhewed  the  ardour  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
the  zeal  of  her  attendants,  furnifhed  at  the  fame  time 
a  proof  of  her  exhaufted  (late. 

At  length  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  the  works 
carried  on  with  alacrity  ;  but  the  French  in  one  day 
deftroyed  all  that  had  been  executed.  A  fally  of 
twelve  thoufand  men,,  remarkable  among  many  others, 
and  which  was  executed  on  the  22d  of  Auguft,  con¬ 
vinced  the  befiegers  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
their  enterprize.  The  French  re-entered  the  city  con¬ 
querors,  conveying  along  with  them  two  hundred  pri- 
foners,  General  Monti,  fome  colours,  and  fome  pieces 
of  cannon;  but  deploring  thelofs  of  the  Marquiffes  de 
Tefle,  de  Clermont,  de  Molac,  and  other  officers  of 
diftindion,  and  bringing  back  the  Duke  de  Biron, 
who  had  commanded  them  on  this  bloody  day, 
wounded. 

This  great  adion,  equivalent  to  a  battle,  would  on¬ 
ly  have  ferved  to  haften  the  reduaion  of  the  place, 
by  weakening  its  defence,  if  the  Auftrian  artillery  had 
been  as  well  ferved  as  it  was  numerous  and  formidable, 
and  if  the  engineers  had  been  more  (kilfuh  They  de¬ 
pended  entirely  upon  time  and  famine.  The  famine 
became  extreme  :  fince  the  end  of  July,  horfe-fle/h 
had  been  eaten  at  the  beft  tables,  and  the  price  of  it 
was  more  than  three  livres  *  the  pound.  There  needed 
not  fo  much  to  bring  the  Cardinal  back  to  his  ideas  of 
tranquility  •  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  find  fault 
with  Marfhal  Belieifle,  if  he  had  conformed  entirely  to 
his  plan  ;  but  he  knew  too  well  the  excufe  that  Gene¬ 
ral  Height  alledge,  and  he  chofe  rather  to  continue  his 
confidence  in  him.  He  flattered  himfelf  that  he  would 
fincerely  concur  in  his  pacific  difpofitions.  He  made 

him 
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him  deliver  a  letter  from  himfelf  to  Count  Konigfeck, 
wherein  he  exprelsly  hr  id  :  “  Many  perfons  ^  T 
“  know  how  much  T  have  oppofed  the  re-  11  Jlud' 
“  folutions  we  have  taken,  and  that  I  have  in  fome 
“  meafure  been  compelled  to  conlent  to  them.  Your 
“  Excellency  is  too  well  acquainted  with  all  that  paffes, 
44  not  to  conjedure  who  is  the  perfon  who  hath  ufed 
44  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  determine  the  King  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  league  fo  contrary  to  my  inclinations  and 
“  my  principles.  ” 

It  was  certainly  a  lingular  circumftance,  that  Mar- 
flaal  Belleifle  fhould  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which 
cenfured  him  fo  heavily-  We  mull  conclude,  that  the 
matter  was  agreed  upon  between  them  ;  and  that  the 
.Mar ilia!,  as  a  Subtle  Courtier,  had  consented  that  all 
the  blame  fhould  be  call  upon  him,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary’s  Plenipotentiary.  The  old  Minis¬ 
ter  made  himfelf  by  this  ftep  lefs  difagreeable  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  but  he  rendered  the  perfon  of  the 
negotiator  more  odious.  Befides,  hemanifefteda  want 
of  finnnefs,  and  it  was  very  incautious  in  him  thus  to 
expole  his  weaknefs  to  the  enemy.  The  refult  of  this 
was,  what  he  ought  to  have  forefeen  :  his  letter  excited 
only  contempt.  The  only  anfwer  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gry  gave  to  it,  was  to  have  it  published.  This  pro¬ 
duced  complaints  from  the  Cardinal  to  the  Auftrian 
General  •  lie  told  him,  that  in  future  be  would  not  be 
Jo  ready  to  write  to  him.  The  fecond  letter  was  pub- 
iiilied  as  the  former,  and  his  Eminence  was  reduced  to 
the  necefhty  of  difavowing  his  letters,  as  he  had  dis¬ 
avowed  the  war.  TheSe  wrong  proceedings,  which 

were  not,  however,  the  leSs  fatal,  were  imputed  to 
his  great  age. 

The  Prime  Minifter,  unable  to  alleviate  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  army  of  Bohemia,  had  the  folly  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  conceal,  the  height  of  them  from  the  King. 
It  cannot  be  laid  how  tar  he  would  have  carried  tins 
dangerous  difcretion.  Fortunately,  a  ftratagem  was 
hit  upon,  which  Succeeded.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
hify  time  that  the  favourite  had  heard  any  thing  about 
affairs  of  State.  She  concluded,  it  was  of  the  utmoft 
importance  that  his  Majefty  diould  be  informed  of  it, 
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and  therefore  left  the  etter  carelefsly  upon  the  table, 
being  perfuaded  that  her  auguft  lover,  from  motives  of 
curiofity  and  jealoufy,  would  not  fail  to  feize  upon  it, 
He  did  in  fad  read  it,  and  was  Stricken  with  aftonifh- 
ment :  he  feemed  piqued  againfl  his  Governor  who 
iiill  treated  him  as  a  pupil  ;  but  fuch  was  his  fla very, 
that  he  did  not  dare  expiefs  the  lead  diffatisfaction  to 
him  upon  the  fubjed.  He  only  caufed  the  Council  to 
be  alfembled  in  his  prefence,  where  it  was  difcuffed, 
whether  the  troops  fhut  up  in  Prague  Should  be  fuc- 
coured  or  not.  1  he  Cardinal  was  on  the  negative  fide 
of  the  queftion  :  he  reprefented  the  immenfe  fums  al¬ 
ready  lavished,  for  a  Prince  who  did  not  exert  himfelf ; 
but  the  greatell  part  of  the  Ministers,  and  elpecially 
M.  Orrv,  Comptroller  General,  though  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  Cardinal,  oppofed  him.  They  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  King,  that  his  glory,  and  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  were  concerned,  not  only  in  relieving  the 
French,  but  in  continuing  to  fupport  the  Emperor  ;  a 
fupport  which  became  Hill  the  more  neceflary,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  great  exertions  already  made  in  his 
favour:  in  a  word,  they  /hewed  the  danger  to  be  fo 
extreme,  that  there  was  no  need  of  hesitation,  in  or¬ 
dering  Marllial  Maillebois  to  march  Speedily  into  Bo¬ 
hemia,  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  In  order  to  remove 
any  anxiety  the  Cardinal  might  have  refpedting  the 
means  of  finance,  which  was  the  circumltance  particu¬ 
larly  Striking  to  him,  M.  Orry  a/lured  him,  that  money 
Should  not  be  wanting  •  and  that  he  had  upwards  of 
feventy  millions  *  in  referve  for  this  expedition.  One 
very  Strong  objection  (till  remained  ;  which  was,  that 
this  army,  marching  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
fo  penetrate  into  Bohemia,  would  leave  the  kingdom 
defencelefs,  and  even  at  the  mercy  of  the  Dutch; 
though,  indeed,  very  nece/fary  ftep  had  been  taken  to 
conciliate  them.  A  treaty  of  commerce, 
navigation,  and  maritime  affairs,  had  juft 
been  concluded  with  them  ;  by  which  the 
fame  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  were  granted 
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to  the  fubje&s  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  to  the  King’s 
fuiijc  els,  m  the  leas,  poits,  and  loads' of  I' ranee,  with¬ 
out  their  paying  heavier  duties  •  and,  although  reci¬ 
procal  privileges  were  granted  to  the  French  in  the  Teas, 
roads,  arid  ports  of  Holland,  yet  it  is  evident,  confider- 
jng  the  extend  venefs  of  their  trade,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  parity  of  the  terms,  the  advantage  was  by  no 
-means  equal. .  The  Marquis  of  Fenelon,  the  King’s 
Ambaflador  in  Holland,  had  declared  to  the  States 
General,  that  his  Majefty’s  intention,  in  giv-  T 
ing  fuccours  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  had  15 
not  been  to  make  any  conquefts  for  h;s  own  I74I* 
benefit,  nor  to  increafe  his  power  •  and  that  he  had  no 
other  object  in  view,  bur  the  fupport  of  his  allies,  and 
the  interefts  of  the  Empire.  At  length,  the  Ambafla- 
dor  Fenelon  himfelf  became  refponfible  for  the  neutra¬ 
lity  of  the  States. 

But  there  were  fliil  fome  apprehenfions  on  the  part 
of  England  ;  the  fupple  and  pacific  Robert  Walpole, 
had  been  replaced  by  the  impetuous  and  turbulent  Car¬ 
teret.  1  he  latter  had  rejected  with  haughtinefs  the 
overtures  of  the  Cardinal,  and  even  thofe  of  the  Eai- 
Pe,0I\  itad  in  vain  offered  to  fecularize  the  bifho'p- 
ucs  of  (Xnabrug  anu  Hildefheim,  and  to  give  them  up 
as  the  property  ot  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  agreeably 
to  Ins  claims.  His  army,  alfembled  near  Bruflels  fince 
th.e  lprin-g,  and  commanded  by  Lord  Stair,  bred  up 
under  Marlborough — being  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by 
that,  which  had  compelled  his  mailer  to  lign  an  appa- 
lent  neutiahty  tor  his  German  dominions,  might  at 
*.  wiy  m  ft  ant  oieak  this  neutrality,  and  make  an  irrup- 
rion.  There  were  fcarce  more  than  twenty  thoufand 
men  remaining  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  to  oppofe 
lo  it,  in  the  fin!  in  fiance,  in  fo  embarrafling  a  fitua- 
non,  it  became  indifpenfably  necelfary  to  confult  the 
oluefl  and  moll  able  Generals.  Marflial  Puyfefur  re- 
piefented  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  new  expe¬ 
dition  ;  Marflial  Noailles  agreed  with  him,  but  infilled 
upon  the  neceffity  of  it  5  and  Marflial  d’Asfeld  was  of- 
the  fame  opinion.  f  he  King,  whofe  judgment  was 
•always  excellent,  when  it  was  not  fubjeft  to  others, 
determined  in  favour  of  this  hazardous,  but  urgent 
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enterprize.  Another  point  dill  remained  to  be  decid¬ 
ed  :  by  what  road  the  army  fhould  march,  and  to 
what  place  it  was  to  be  conduced.  The  Emperor 
afked  for  it  in  his  Electorate  ;  he  wrote  word,  that  to 
tend  it  into  Bohemia,  was  to  weaken  it,  by  a  long, 
flow,  and  difficult  march,  and  therefore  to  defeat  its 
intention  ;  fince  it  would  be  unable  to  undertake  any 
thing,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  ftate  it  would  be  in  : 
that  on  the  contrary,  to  deliver  Bavaria,  would  be  to 
deliver  Prague,  and  to  force  the  Austrians  to  march 
precipitately  towards  the  Danube.  The  Emperor, 
moreover,  wifhed  to  command  this  army;  His  con¬ 
duit  had  not  yet  infpired  fuch  a  degree  of  confidence, 
that  he  fhould  be  intrufted  with  this  la  ft  relource. 
The  Cardinal  alledged  the  ridiculous  pretence,  that 
the  army  was  not  powerful  enough  to  be  under  the 
command  of  a  Sovereign  of  fuch  importance  ;  and 
that  they  were  not  able  to  give  him  a  retinue  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  He  exprefted 
himfelf  thus  in  his  letter :  “  Would  it  become  an  Em- 
*f  peror  to  appear  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  without 
u  the  train  fuitable  to  his  dignity  ?”  'Phis  was  an  ex¬ 
treme  humiliating  obfervation  to  the  Emperor,  while 
it  feemed  to  flatter  his  vanity  ;  it  was  a  fevere  mockery 
of  a  Prince,  who  fubfifted  only  upon  fix  millions  * 
granted  to  him  by  France. 

Marfhal  Maillebois,  who  commanded  the  army,  and 
thought  more  of  himfelf  than  of  the  Generals  fliut  up 
In  Prague,  fupported  the  demand  of  Charles  VII.  be- 
caufe  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould  rind  more  pro- 
vifions  in  Bavaria,  than  in  the  arid  paffes  of  Bohemia. 
Puyfegur,  always  circumfpeCt,  and  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  opinion  of  the  others,  for  fending  away  the  ar- 
my,  thought  at  leaf!:  that  Maillebois  fhould  be  left  at 
liberty  to  purfue  what  route  he  pieafed.  Thefe  tempo¬ 
rizing  counfels  did  not  fulfil  the  elTential  objedf,  or  at 
leaffc,  might  make  it  mifcarry.  No  time  was  to  be  loft  ; 
it  was  therefore  refolved  to  proceed  with  the  army  into 
Bohemia,  and  by  forced  marches. 
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At  this  news  the  army  of  Prague  teftified  inexptefll- 
ble  joy  ;  and  its  ardour  was  re-animated,  while  that  of 
the  enemy  was  proportionally  dampt  •  the  latter  began 
to  lofe  the  hopes  of  making  two  celebrated  Marfhals 
of  France,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  pi  j 
fo  ners. 

They  renewed  the  negotiations  they  had  rejected  * 

but  Marfhal  Belleille,  in  his  turn,  refufed  all  their  pro- 

pofals  ;  and  the  Queen,  who  had  a  riding  drefs  made 

to  enter  into  Prague  in  triumph,  on  horfe-back,  at  the 

head  of  her  victorious  troops,  was  obliged  to  ordei 

the  railing  of  the  fiege,  and  to  make  her  army  march 

to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  c, 

.  a  ,  .  9  i  a  ce/r* 

to  ttop  up  the  entrance  into  it.  ^  1 

In  the  mean  time  the  anxiety  was  very  great  at  Yer~ 
failles,  and  was  not  removed  till  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  Marfhal  Maillebois  had  fuccefsfu'ly  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  •  that  he  had  been 
reinforced  by  fifteen  thoufand  recruits,  fent  feme 
months  before  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Harcourt,  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach  his  deftina- 
tion,  and  had  had  much  difficulty  to  maintain  himfelf 
along  the  Danube  againft  a  fuperior  enemy  ;  and  laffly, 
notwithffanding  the  efforts  of  Prince  Charles,  he  rec¬ 
koned,  that  in  a  little  time  he  fliould  join  Marfhal  Bro- 
glio,  who,  on  his  part,  had  begun  his  march  with  feme 
of  his  troops,  to  haften  and  facilitate  their  jundion, 
while  Marfhal  Belleifle  had  remained  in  Prague  with 
the  reft.  Count  Saxe,  well  acquainted  with  the  to¬ 
pography  of  the  country,  had  alfo  joined  Marfhal  Mail- 
lebois  with  about  fourteen  thoufand  men  ;  and  in 
a  council  of  war,  ftaked  his  life,  that  he  would  convey 
the  army,  without  oppofirion,  through  a  pafs,  which 
he  knew  ;  but  nothing  could  determine  the  General  to 
move  forward.  His  defenders,  efpecially  Voltaire, 
exhauft  themfelves  in  arguments  to  juftify  him.  The 
fhongefl  argument  they  adduce  in  his  fupport,  is  the 
letters  of  the  Cardinal,  who  wrote  to  him  twice : 
“  Take  care  not  to  rifque  the  honour  of  his  Majefty’s 
“  armies,  and  do  not  engage  in  any  affair,  the  fuc- 
“  cefs  of  which  may  be  doubtful.”  But  what  do  thefe 
words  mean  ,  any  more  than  the  Cardinal  relied  on  his 
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prudence  ?  Thefe  ambiguous  expreflions,  therefore, 
calculated  to  increafe  the  pufillanimity  of  a  timid  Ge¬ 
neral,  would  only  have  ferved  to  excite  the  ardour  of 
one  more  intrepid.  What,  in  fadt,  was  the  objedt  up¬ 
on  which  Maillebois  was  lent  ?  Did  he  fulfil  that  ob¬ 
jedt  ?  Did  he  do  every  thing  in  his  power-  to  fulfil  it  ? 
Upon  thefe  three  points  it  is  that  his  conduct  inuft  be 
judged.  His  cbjedt  was,  not  only  to  caufe  the  fiege  of 
Prague  to  be  raifed,  which  his  diver  lion  in  Bavaria 
would  equally  have  done,  but  alfo  to  fave,  by  his 
jundtion,  a  whole  army,  which  being  fliut  up  on  all 
fides  in  an  enemy’s  country,  mull  other 'wife  have  pe- 
rifhed  with  famine,  mifery,  and  defpair.  He  could 
not  effedt  this  falutary  purpofe  without  beating  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  without  forcing  the  pafles  of  Bohemia  :  this 
he  knew  at  fetti'ng  off.  With  an  army  therefore  of 
fixty  thoufand  men,  well  appointed,  full  of  fire,  and 
winch  breathed  nothing  but  addon,  he  ought  to  have 
hazarded  a  battle,  the  mo  ft  fatal  ilTiie  of  which  could 
nor  have  been  produdlive  of  more  milchief  than  that 
which  refulted  from  his  inactivity  alone.  When  there 
was  no  longer  time  for  it,  and  when  the  army  had  no 
more  than  a  week’s  bread,  he  affemhled  a  Council  of 
War.  All  the  General  Officers  were  of  opinion  to  re¬ 
turn.  The  Count  d’Eftrees  alone,  who  was  in  Egra. 
wrote  word  :  “I  fee  no  other  ftep  to  be  taken,  but 
“  either  to  colledt  all  our  forces,  and  to  fight,  or  elfe 
“  not  to  go  any  further.”  Moillebois  thinking  himfeif 
fufficiently  authoriled  by  the  reft,  left  Egra  to  the 
guard  of  the  Marquis  d’Herouville,  turned  to  his  right, 
took  the  route  of  the  Danube,  and  endeavoured  to 
raife  feme  apprehenfions  in  the  enemy  for  Auftria 
The  Grand  Duke  went  to  cover  Paflaw,  which  is  the 
key  of  it.  General  Berenklaw  went  out  of  Munich, 
where  lie  was  blocked  up.  Count  Seckendorf  lent 
four  thouland  men  to  take  pofleflion  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor.  7‘his  was  the  fecond  time  that  the 
Auftrians  evacuated  this  conquered  city,  which  was 
thrice  reconquered,  and  at  length  totally  ruined  the  la  ft 
time. 

The  difeontents  were  extreme  at  Paris,  where  there 
are  inceflanrly  a  multitude  of  idle  {'peculators,  torment¬ 
ed, 
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td,  notwithftanding  the  danger,  with  the  third  of 
fpeaking,  who  often  criticile,  with  equal  judgment  and 
fagacity,  the  operations  of  Government  and  of  tire 
Generals.  The  reftlefsnefs  natural  to  the  nation,  had 
made  them  eager  for  war  ;  they  foon  cenfured  the  mode 
ot  carrying  it  on  :  they  felt  the  burthen  of  an  Empe¬ 
ror,  who  had  nothing  but  the  title  :  they  admired  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  ;  and  they  wifhed  to  be  avenged 
of  the  King  of  Pnuiha,  who,  fecuring  to  himfelf  all 
the  advantage  of  the  victory,  had  left  to  us  the  em- 
barraffment,  the  expences,  and  fatal  confequences  of 
it  :  their  attention  at  this  inftant  was  turned  towards 
Bohemia  ;  they  hoped  that  they  fhould  fee  the  delivery 
of  fuch  a  number  of  brave  men,  among  whom  there 
was  fcarce  any  one  who  had  not  feme  relations  or 
friends.  The  indignation  became  univerlal,  when  in¬ 
formation  was  received  of  the  ignominious  manoeuvre 
or  Maillebois.  The  public  was  gratified  with  bis  be¬ 
ing  recalled  and  difgraced  ;  he  was  fuperfeded  by  Mar- 
ihal  Brogiio,  and  Marlhal  Belleifle  was  thus  left  mailer 
of  the  operations,  which  had  hitherto  been  too  much 
confined  by  the  rival iliip  between  thofe  two  comman¬ 
ders.  Belleifle  was  again  blocked  lip  in  Prague  by 
Prince  Lobkowitz  :  the  calamities  of  a  liege  were  felt 
more  violently  than  ever  ;  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  en¬ 
hanced  thefe  calamities,  and  the  fuuation  of  the  citv 

,  _  t  ' .  j 

was  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  before,  becaufe  there 
remained  no  hope  of  being  relieved  •  and  thus  all  the 
General’s  refources  were  now  only  in  himfelf.  If  we 
credit  this  Commander,  his  measures  were  taken  for 
all  the  orders  that  could  be  given  him.  If  he  were  or¬ 
dered  to  hold  out,  he  would  anfvver  for  the  garrifon  for 
four  months,  if  not,  he  made  a  point  of  conducing  it 
to  Egra.  The  Court  chofe  the  latter  refolution  •  the 
Marlhal  was  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  and  to  carry 
away  his  troops.  This  perm f lion,  however,  was  to 
be  obtained  from  enemies  more  exafperated  than  ever. 
In  fa6t,  how  could  he  venture  to  crofs,  in  a  rigorous 
feafon,  an  extent  of  thirty-eight  leagues  of  a  ruined 
country,  without  provilions,  without  magazines,  with¬ 
out  cavalry,  fur  rounded  by  an  army,  and  continually 
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harraffed  bv  multitudes  of  light  troops  ?  The  Marfh&l 
v,as  not  ftartled  at  all  thefe  obllacles  ;  he  concealed  his 
dehgn  under  a  veil  of  impenetrable  fecrecy  •  provided 
lor  every  thing,  ordered  his  arrangements  under  ano¬ 
ther  pretence,  and  deceived  Prince  Lobkowitz,  the’ 
inhabitants  oj  the  city,  the  Prince’s  fpies,  and  even  his 
own.  He  marched  out  in  the  night,  from  the  16th  to 
die  17th  of  December,  with  eleven  thoufand  infantry 
and  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  took 
with  him  the  moll  dillinguifhed  hoffcages  of  the  cirys 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  provifions  for  twelve  days 
W  ith  this  train  he  penetrated  thro’  plains  covered  with 
fnow,  having  to  encounter  the  cold,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  Huflars,  Croats,  Pandours,  and  Tolpa- 
ches.  The  cold  was  fo  extreme,  that  it  defltoyed  up¬ 
wards  of  eight  hundred  foldiers,  and  that  one  of  the 
hoftages  died  in  the  Marfhal’s  carriage.  The  Huflars 
are  Hungarian  horfemen,  mounted  upon  fmall,  light, 
and  indefatigable  horfes.  The  Croats,,  called  in  French 
Cravates,  are  the  militia  of  Croatia.  The  Pandours 
are  Sclavonians,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Drave 
and  the  Save:  they  v/ear  a  long  coat;  have  feveral 
pillols  at  their  girdle,  and  a  fabre,  and  a  dagger.  The 
Tolpaches  are  Hungarian  infantry,  armed  with  a  muf- 
<]uet,  two  pillols,  and  a  labre.  Such  were  the  irre¬ 
gular  troops,  or  rather  the  robbers,  more  barbarous 
than  their  names,  whom  the  French  had  continually  to 
encounter,  in  their  rear  and  on  their  dank  ;  but  the 
General,  tho’  dck,  and  unable  to  mount  his  horfe,  did 
not  abandon  his  little  army  ;  he  had  hirnfelf  conveyed 
to  all  parts  where  his  prefence  was  receffary,  prevented 
his  troops  trom  being  penetrated,  and  contrived  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  trom  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  cruelty  of* 
thefe  lavage  hords  :  he  avoided  the  defiles,  where  any 
regular  troops  lay  in  ambufli  for  him,  and  arrived  at 
Egra  without  receiving  the  leail  check.  So  fine  a  re- 
treat  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  ten  thoufand, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  latter,  which  happened 
more  than  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  is  recounted 
by  the  General  hinffelf,  is  very  fufpicious  in  fome  points  • 
while  the  other,  which  has  happened  in  our  days,  and 
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under  our  own  eyes  *,  is  yet  attefted  by  pci  Tons  pre- 
fent  •  and,  liaving  remained  uncontioverted  by  their 
enemies,  ftill  continues  to  excite  general  admiration. 

The  Auftrian  General,  exafperated  at  having  buffered 
fo  good  a  prey  to  efcape,  returned  to  Prague,  and 
fummoned  the  city  to  furrender.  M.  de  Chevert, 
whom  the  Mai  dial  had  left  there  with  a  garrifon  of 
about  fix  thoufand  men,  but  chiefly  compofed  of  fiek 
and  wounded  perfons,  threatened  to  let  fire  to  the  town,  • 
and  to  bury  himfeif  in  its  ruins,  unlefs  the  honours  of 
war  were  granted  to  him,  and  unlefs  he  were  allowed 
to  join  the  main  army,  with  all  his  garrifon.  He  ob¬ 
tained  every  thing  he  wiflied,  and  withdrew  to  Egra. 
This  was  the  only  town  in  Bohemia,  which  the  Empe¬ 
ror  ftill  pofTeffed,  and  which  he  loft  the  following  year. 
He  found  himfeif,  by  a  revolution  as  rapid  as  « 
his  fortune  had  been,  deprived  of  all  his  con-  /  c  1 
quefts,  upon  the  point  of  being  bereft  of  his  /‘+J' 
own  dominions  for  the  third  time,  and  ftill  fatisfied 
with  preferving,  thro’  the  protection  of  Lewis  XV.  an 
impofing  title,  but  little  relpeCted,  when  not  fupported 
by  power.  Accordingly,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  who 
had  caufed  herfelf  to  be  crowned  at  Prague,  on  the 
1 2th  of  May  1743,  retorted  upon  him  all  the  trouble, 
and  all  the  difgraces  he  had  brought  upon  her,  ^  < 

and  compelled  the  States  of  Bavaria  to  fwear  ,  „ 

11*  i  1743* 

allegiance  to  her, 

The  Queen  celebrated  the  furrender  of  the  capital 
of  Bohemia  by  a  mod  magnificence  and  gallant  feftival, 
which  fire  gave  at  Vienna.  It  was  a  race  of  horfes 
and  chariots,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  which* 
was  fo  much  the  more  fingular,  as  there  were  none  but 
ladies,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Maria  Therefa  herfelf, 
and  her  lifter,  the  Princefs  of  Lorraine,  who  entered' 
the  lifts  to  difpute  the  prize.  This  was  a  fight  hitherto  * 

E  5  unknown 


*  A  fceptic  might  ufe  very  plaufible  arguments,  to  invalidate 
even  this  latter  event.  Does  not  Voltaire  agree,  in  his  Hijlory  of  ) 
the  War  of  1741,  that  it  hath  always  been  a  queltion,  whether 
the  French  troops  had  been  as  far  as  Caden,  or  not  }  Does  he  not 
ufe  all  his  efforts  to  authenticate  the  fail  ?  And  yet,  after  having 
read  him,  have  vte  not  a  right  to  fay,  that  he  has  not  reiojved  the 
difficulty  >  < 
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unknown  in  Europe,  and  in  the  y eft  of  the  world.  Her 
intention  had  been,  with  reafon,  perfonaily  to  celebrate 
the  triumph  of  her  fex.  If  fhe  had  not  been  diftin- 
guifhed  by  her  rank,  her  beauty  would  have  attracted 
every  eye.  In  the  flower  of  her  age,  fhe  flill  preferv- 
ed  all  the  brilliancy  of  youth  :  five  was  tall,  and  had  a 
moft  majeftic  deportment.  With  thefe  perfonal  quali¬ 
ties,  fhe  poflelled  others  more  effential — a  great  deal  of 
underilanding,  with  a  firmneis  of  mind  rarely  to  be 
found  even  among  men.  She  had  gained  the  hearts  of 
ah  tne  people  by  a  popular  affability,  unknown  to  her 
anceilors.  She  had  banifhed  that  haughtinefs  and  eti¬ 
quette,  which  they  had  never  relinquifhed.  The  Arch- 
dutchefs,  her  aunt,  who  governed  the  L.ow  Countries, 
had  never  luffered  any  pei  fon  at  her  table  ;  while  Maria 
T herela  admitted  to  her’s  all  the  ladies,  and  all  officers 
of  merit.  She  gave  regular  audiences,  where  freedom 
of  ipeech  was  allowed  ;  and  if  any  petition  was  not 
granted,  at  leaf!  the  petitioners  departed  finished  with 
her.  This  character  of  mildnefs  and  magnanimity, 
fuppcrted  during  a  reign'  of  forty  years,  may  ferve  as 
an  anfwer  to  thofe  who  reproach  her  with  the  cruelties 
•Committed  this  war  by  her  troops,  which  were  fre¬ 
quently  an  affemblage  of  undifciplined,  fierce,  and  fan- 
guinary  nations,  whom  five  (food  in  need  of,  and  at 
whofe  mercy  even  the  Sovereign  herfelf  was  obliged  to 
be.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  deep  fenfe  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  that  was  the  motive  of  her  obflinacy  in  refufing 
to  acknowledge,  as  Head  of  the  Empire,  a  Prince 
elected  according  to  all  its  formalities,  but  who  was  the 
immediate  author  of  all  her  calamities.  If,  indeed, 
any  thing  could  excufe,  to  the  eyes  of  humanity,  a  re¬ 
venge  which  fpilt  the  blood  of  fo  many  of  her  fubjedls, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  it  would  be  the 
light  of  that  dreadful  diflrefs  to  which  fhe  had  been 
reduced. 

Thefe  times  were  now  no  more  :  the  face  of  the 
Queen’s  affairs  was  changed,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  in  Italy  alfo.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  one  of  the 
claimants  in  the  firft  initance,  had  laid  his  pretenfions 
upon  the  Milanefe— had  expofed  his  rights  in  a  mani- 
fello — had  put  troops  on  foot  to  fupport  them— and  had 
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acceded  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and 
the  Ele&or  of  Bavaria,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  reci¬ 
procal  fuccours,  and  of  enriching  himfell  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  unfortunate  Maria  Therefa.  But  as  foon 
as  the  Spaniards,  whofe  views  were  (iinilar  to  his,  had 
fent  fome  troops  into  the  difputed  countries,  he  di (co¬ 
vered  the  error  of  his  politics  :  he  readily  conceived, 
that  he  fhould  not  a&  for  his  own  advantage,  but  that, 
after  having  exhaufted  his  powers  'or  ungrateful  allies, 
the  Spaniards  would  reap  the  benefit.  All  things  con- 
fidered,  he  would  rather  have  feen  the  dutchy  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  than  in  that  of  the 
Floufe  of  Bourbon,  whofe  vicinity  and  aggrandifement 
in  Italy  he  dreaded.  In  imitation  of  the  King  or  Pruf- 
lla,  paying  no  further  regard  to  the  faith  of  his  en¬ 
gagements,  than  as  they  were  ufefui  to  him,  he  fud- 
denly  changed  Tides,  and  concluded  with  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  a  convention,  by  which,  with  the  exceptions 
of  his  rights  and  pretenfions,  he  joined  himfelf  with 
her  again  ft  the  common  enemy.  i.  his  was  a  treaty 
made  between  two  enemies,  dictated  by  urgent  necefii- 
ty,  againft  a  third.  He  accordingly  joined  his  troops 
to  thofe  of  the  Queen,  and  feized  upon  the  dutchy  of 
Modena.  The  Sovereign  of  this  petty  ftate,  married 
to  a  Princefs  of  the  blood  of  France,  and  fecretly  at¬ 
tached  to  Spain,  affe&ed  a  neutrality  which  he  could 
not  keep,  A  prey  to  the  ftrongeft  party,  he  loft  his. 
principality,  which  was  ruined  ;  and,  as  an  ^ 
indemnity,  he  received  the  title  of  General- 
ifllmo  of  his  Catholic  Majefty.  By  his  de¬ 
fection,  the  King  ,of  Sardinia,  who,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  opens  and  fhuts  at  pleafure  the  gates  of 
Italy  on  the  fide  of  the  Alps,  prefer ved  the  Milanefe  to 
his  rival,  whom  he  wiflied,  according  to  his  flrft  plan., 
to  have  deprived  of  it.  Further,  he  rendered  her  an 
ineftimable  fervice,  in  keeping  forty  thoufand  French, 
and  as  many  Spaniards,  employed  in  that  country,  who 
were  confuming  themfelves  in  vain  efforts,  which  they 
might  have  exerted  in  other  parts  to  a  much  better 
purpofe. 

The  King  of  Spain  had  begun  his  hoftllities,  by  con¬ 
veying  into  Italy,  by  fea,  a  body  oi  troops,  which. 
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were  advancing  towards  Ferrara,  under  the  command 
ot  the  Duke  de  Montemar,  who,  having  acquired  the 
glonous  fur  name  of  Bitonto  in  thole  regions,  oupht  to 
have  been  prompted  to  fupport  it.  The  moft  lingular 
c.i cumftance  is,  that  his  troops,  which  were  obliged 
to  pafs  over  the  territories  of  Tufcany,  had  received 
the  permiffion  of  the  Grand  Duke,  declared  neuter  in 
the  caufe  of  his  wife. 

17  May.  Don  Philip,  on  his  part,  went  into  Italy 
by  land,  with  more  troops,  and  palTed  thro’ 
Fiance.  i  his  was  ail  that  could  be  obtained  of  the 
Cardinal  ;  who,  not  having  iufficient  firmnefs  to  ob- 
ferve  a  perfect  neutrality,  was  equally  incapable  of 
vigorous  exertions,  which  might  have  brought  on  a 
fpeedy  peace.  This  interruption,  in  fad,  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  happy  effed  •  and  before  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  after  a  few  advantages,  Don  Philip  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  get  back  into  Dauphiny.  The 
‘'fft'Jrs  of  his  Catholic  IViajefly  were  not  more  advanced 
in  the  heart  of  Italy,  than  on  the  frontiers.  1  he  King 
of  the  two  Sicilies  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
troops;  and,  while  others  'were  forced  to  break  the 

neutrality,  this  Prince  was  compelled  to  obferve  it _ 

the  fon  was  not  permitted  to  give  Succours  to  his  father. 
An  Engliili  Squadron  presented  itfeif  before  the  port  of 
Naples  :  it  v/as  commanded  by  Captain  Martin.  This 
officer,  belonging  to  a  nation  which  affeds  to  refemble 
the  Romans  in  every  thing— which  frequently  exhibits 
the  fame  grandeur,  the  fame  injuftice,  and  the  fame  in¬ 
ference— threatened  the  King,  that  he  would  bombard 
his  capital,  uniefs  he  relinquiilied  the  intereils  of  Spain. 
]n  imitation  of  Popilius,  he  allowed  him  only  an  hour 
to  take  his  refolution  :  the  King  was  obliged  to  fubmit. 
This  was,  in  fad,  no  more  than  a  reprifal  of  the  con- 
dud  of  France,  refpeding  Hanover,  Holland,  and 
thofe  petty  Princes  of  Germany,  who  are  always  drag¬ 
ged  into  the  vortex  of  the  greater  Powers.  The  only 
♦difference  was,  that  the  condud  of  England  was  more 
open  and  daring.  In  a  word,  it  was  ftill  the  right  of 
the  ftrongeft,  under  the  fad  oppreffion  of  which  man¬ 
kind  groan,  from  one  end  of  the  aniverfe  to  the  other  5 
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and  for  which,  if  there  be  any  confolation,  it  is  to  fee 
the  oppreffors  become  victims  in  their  turn. 

The  Duke  de  Montemar,  weakened  by  the  defection 
of  the  King  of  Naples — driven  from  one  port  to  ano¬ 
ther,'  and  preffed  by  the  Auttrians — was  continually 
lofing  ground  :  he  would  infallibly  have  fallen  a  facri- 
fiee,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diverfion  of  Don  Philip. 
His  ill-  fortune,  which  was  the  effect  of  the  circum- 
ftances,  was  imputed  to  him  ;  and  he  became  famous 
in  this  fecond  Italian  war,  only  by  his  difgrace.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Count  Gages  ;  who,  having  not  had 
more  fuccefs,  for  want  of  fuihcient  forces,  juffified  his 
predeceffor. 

Thefe  were  nothing  more  than  the  preludes  to  more 
confiderable  events.  Amidft  the  general  confufion  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  was  no  longer  poili- 
ble  that  they  fhould  be  fettled  without  a  violent  crifis, 
which  could  only  arife  from  the  iliock  of  two  prepon¬ 
derating  Powers  at  that  time  — Powers,  which,  from 
being  auxiliaries,  were  foon  to  become  principals. 
France  already  fhewed  itfelf  openly  ;  fhe  had  lavilhed 
her  treasures,  and  the  blood  of  her  fubjedls.  England, 
acting  more  fecretly,  had  as  yet  only  fupplied  money, 
but  had  begun  to  fpeak  out  ;  and  her  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  King  of  Naples,  announced  a  difpoiition 
to  fupport  that  ifep  foon  with  all  her  forces. 

The  Cardinal,  to  ufe  his  own  exprefiion,  drawn 
away  fo  far  from  his  own  meafures ,  defpaired  of  being 
able  to  revert  to  them.  His  health  grew  worfe  every 
day;  and,  tho’  it  was  contrived,  by  a  puerile  adulation, 
to  fweil  the  news-papers  with  accounts  of  people  who 
had  arrived  to  one  hundred  years  of  age,  moll  of  them 
imaginary,  and  to  diftribute  romantic  reports  of  won¬ 
derful  elixirs  to  prolonglife,  yet  he  could  not  but  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  mortal.  Pie  often  fell  into  dange¬ 
rous  languors,  the  forerunners  of  a  total  annihilation. 
Plis  phyficians  having  absolutely  forbidden  him  any  ap¬ 
plication  to  bufinefs  for  forne  time ,  he  took  the  lealf 
part  he  could  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  and 
pafTed  mofl  of  his  time  at  Iffy,  a  villa  at  two  leagues 
diftance  from  Paris ;  but  he  IP  ill  retained  the  fliadow  of 
authority.  The  Minifters  came  every  day  to  give  him 
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an  account  of  matters,  and  to  receive  his  orders.  M. 
de  Breteuil,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  war  department, 
after  having  been  engaged  lome  hours  one  morning 
c'r  with  his  Eminence,  fainted  away  on  going 
out,  fo  that  he  was  thought  to  be  dead.  The 
Cardinal’s  people,  fearing  left  this  accident 
fhould  make  too  great  an  impreftion  upon  their  mafter, 
afforded  him  no  kind  of  affiftance  ;  they  got  rid  of  him 
as  faft  as  they  could,  put  him  into  his  coach,  and  he 
expired  as  he  arrived  at  Paiis.  So  refined  an  attention, 
or  rather,  fo  atrocious  a  piece  of  inhumanity,  which 
excited  a  general  clamour,  and  coft  the  Marquis  de 
Breteuil  his  life,  did  not  prolong  for  many  days  that  of 
the  Cardinal.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  January.  Fie 
had  fuffered  a  long  time,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  firm- 
nefs.  He  preferved  all  his  prefence  of  mind  almoft  to 
his  latcft  breath.  The  King  paid  him  two  vifits  during 
his  iilnefs,  and  was  a  witnefs  of  his  end  ;  he  brought 
the  Dauphin  into  his  room,  and,  while  the  young 
Pri  nee  was  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  dying  man,  the 
Cardinal  defired  he  fhould  be  brought  near  :  It  is  good 
for  him ,  laid  he,  to  he  uj'ed  to  fuch  fights  ;  a  philofophi- 
cal  expreffion,  but  too  inconfiftent  with  the  language 
of  a  Courtier,  to  have  efcaped  him  at  an  earlier  period  .» 
it  was  a  Pure  indication,  that  he  was  no  longer  attached 
to  this  world.  Thefe  were  the  laft  words  he  fpoke.  It 
is  faid,  that  in  the  courfe  of  his  convertations  with  tke 
King,  while  he  was  giving  his  Majefty  an  account  of 
the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  conduct  he 
thought  it  neceftury  to  putfue  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Europe,  he  had  inspired  him  with  an  averfion  for  the 
Cardinal  de  Tencin,  a  man  of  good  underftanding, 
who  appeared  to  have  gained  his  efteem  and  confidence 
—who  was  juft  entered  into  the  Council — and  whom 
he  had  even  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  fucceeding  him  ; 
a  Prelate,  befides,  who  in  his  principles  was  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  Molinifts  and  the  Jefuits.  This  falfe 
dealing  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  apprehenfion 
Fleurihad,  that  this  Minifter  would  too  foon  obliterate 
his  memory.  The  apprehenfion,  indeed,  arofe  from 
his  mode  of  thinking,  which  qualifies,  and  in  fome 
nieafure  corrects,  whatever  may  at  firft  fight  appear  dif~ 
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gulling  and  abominable  in  this  felfifh  idea.  Fie  dread¬ 
ed  men  of  profound  or  active  genius  in  great  places  :  he 
.  feared  the  fy Hematic  turn  of  the  former,  and  the  refl- 
leffnefs  of  the  latter.  He  thought  that  affairs  might  be 
carried  on  as  well  without  them,  and  that  they  often 
did  more  mifchief  than  good.  Fie  confidered  the  ad- 
minifi  ration  of  the  Hate  in  the  fame  light  as  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  family  eftate  ;  and  he  had  obferved,  in 
the  intercourfe  of  life,  that  men  of  the  firft  talents 
were  not  thole  whole  domeftic  concerns  were  bed  re¬ 
gulated.  Order,  ceconomy,  mildnefs,  patience,  fim- 
piicity,  and  the  appearances  of  candour  and  faith, 
were,  according  to  him,  the  true  fprings  of  govern¬ 
ment  •  and  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  indifference, 
what  fort  of  a  man  was  Minifter,  provided  he  had  not 
the  defeCts  oppofed  to  thefe  qualities.  Perlbns  defirous 
of  controverting  this  opinion,  might  have  adduced  the 
example  of  the  Pvegent  ;  but  he  would  have  anlwered 
them  bv  his  own  •  and  his  experience  was  more  con¬ 
vincing  to  him,  than  any  model  that  could  be  propofed. 
He  would  have  obferved,  that  Philip,  with  a  greater 
ihare  of  philofophy,  and  more  extenfive  views,  was 
juft  the  man  adapted  to  the  minority  of  Lewis  XV. 
and  Fleuri  to  the  period  after  the  Regency.  At  the 
death  of  Lev, 'is  XiV.  when  the  authority,  which  had 
long  been  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  was  going  to  be 
fubdivided  among  different  bodies,  there  was  a  necelli- 
ty  for  a  firm  hand  to  tighten  and  keep  together  the  fe- 
veral  connections — for  a  Chief,  whofe  birth,  courage, 
and  talents  were  calculated  to  infpire  awe — for  an  en- 
terprifing  and  bold  genius,  capable  of  effecting  fome 
unexpected,  fpeedy,  fhort,  and  decifive  revolution, 
fuited  to  the  defperate  fituation  of  affairs.  France  was 
then  in  the  ftate  of  a  fick  man,  whole  life  is  defpaired 
of,  given  over  by  his  phyficians,  and  left  to  the  perilous 
experiments  of  an  empiric.  In  1726,  it  was  a  healthy 
Jh'ong  man ,  who  had  experienced  fome  indifpofition ,  and 
wanted  nothing  more  than  a  little  regulation  of  diet. 
Such  was  the  accurate  comparifon  drawn  by  the  Car¬ 
dinal  himfelf,  in  anfwer  to  a  projeCt  of  innovation  in 
the  finance.  Fie  thus  gave  a  previous  defcription  of 
the  nature  of  his  government,  which,  in  every  parti¬ 
cular., 
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cuiar,  bore  the  marks  of  his  mild  and  tranquil  difpofi- 
tion.  'The  political  faults  and  errors  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  which  have  been  imputed  to  him,  were  hill  the 
etfecls  of  the  fame  principle.  If  he  neglected  the  na¬ 
vy,  it  was  in  order  to  keep  peace  with  England-  if  he 
was  too  free  in  the  employment  of  letters  de  cachet ,  it 
was  to  keep  peace  in  the  church  — if  he  placed  too 
much  confidence  in  the  Farmers  General,  and  confo- 
lidated  that  devouring  body  to  the  heart  of  the  State, 
it  was  to  prevent  the'  troubles  occafioned  by  changes 
and  apparent  improvements.  In  a  w^rd,  he  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  great,  but  always  drove  to  be  ufeful. 

His  moderation  attended  him  in  all  the  periods  of  his 
life,  at  every  age,  and  in  ail  circumftances  ,•  it  directed 
even  his  paffions,  and,  by  an  extraordinary  Angularity, 
became  the  caufe  of  his  greatnefs.  Lewis  XIV.  had 
long  refufed  him  a  bifhopric  ;  and  he  waited  for  it 
with  resignation.  This  modefty  pleafed  the  King,  who 
gave  him  tne  bifhopric  of  Frejus,  when  he  had  given 
over  all  thoughts  of  obtaining  one.  His  Majefty  told 
him  :  J  have  made  you  wait  rather  long ,  he  caufe  you 
had  too  many  friends  who  J  elicited  for  you,  rind  I  chofe  to 
have  the  fatisfaftion  that  you  Jhould  be  obliged  to  no  one 
hut  myjelf. 

The  fame  moderation  induced  him  to  refign  his 
bifhopric,  as  foon  as  he  had  hopes  of  refiding  at  Court. 
His  pretext  for  this  was  his  health  :  this  alfo  prevented 
him  from  receiving  the  Archbifhopric  of  Rheims,  of¬ 
fered  him  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Fie  anfwered 
Marilial  Villars,  who  was  prefling  him  to  accept  it, 
that  it  would  be  inconfiftent  to  fuppofe,  he  had  flrength 
enough  to  govern  fo  important  a  diocefe,  when  his 
health  had  not  permitted  him  to  refide  at  Frejus.  The 
fad  is,  that,  afpiring  to  higher  employments,  he  did 
not  chufe  to  leave  Verfailles.  But  his  referved  ambi¬ 
tion  did  hot  hurry  him  into  dignities  ;  he  infinuated 
himfelf  into  them  by  dint  of  mildnefs  and  inflexibility  * 
he  would  have  wifhed,  that  his  promotion  had  gone  on 
in  fome  fort  imperceptibly.  When  lie  was  appointed 
Preceptor  to  the  young  Dauphin,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Cardinal  Quirini  :  “I  have  regretted  more  than  once 
V  the  foiiiude  of  Frejus.  At  my  arrival  here  I  learned, 

“  that 
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that  the  King  was  near  his  end,  and  that  he  had 
done  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  Preceptor  to  his 
i{  great  grandfon  ;  if  he  had  been  able  to  attend  to 
me,  I  would  have  intreated  him  to  have  delivered 
'*  me  from  a  talk  which  makes  me  tremble  ;  but  alter 
his  death  I  was  not  liftened  to  :  this  intelligence  has 
made  me  ill,  and  I  cannot  comfort  myfelf  for  the 
“  Jofs  of  my  liberty.”  The  confolation  he  was  then 
endeavouring  to  prepare  for  himfelf  from  afar,  was  to 
be  inverted  with  the  Roman  purple. 

An  equal  and  fociable  temper  made  the  Abbe  Fleuri 
one  of  the  moft  amiable  perfons  at  Court.  When 
he  came  there,  he  was  truly  calculated  to  fucceed,  and 
was  himfelf  fenfible  of  it  in  the  firrt  inftance.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  a  dirtance  from  Court, 
the  rertdence  of  Frejus  difpleafed  him  :  he  ufed  to  fay 
in  jeft,  that  as  foon  as  be  had  feen  his  wife,  he  gre-w 
dfgufi  ed  of  his  marriage  ;  and  his  Eminence  figned  a 
letter,  written  in  the  fame  rtile  of  pleafantry  :  Fleuri , 
by  the  indignation  of  Heaven ,  bijhop  of  Frejus, 

The  fair  lex  was  charmed  with  his  agreeable  perfoit 
and  manners  ;  and  he  gained  the  attachment  of  the 
men  by  his  outward  fimplicity  and  feeming  candour, 
for  he  was  not  always  the  fame  as  he  appeared  to  be.. 
His  hypocri fy,  however,  had  nothing  mean  or  odious 
in  it.  In  other  men,  this  vice  in  not  only  an  habitual 
reftraint  of  their  difpofition,  but  alfo  a  laborious  ertort 
to  arturne  a  different  character.  In  him,  it  was  the 
natural  adarefs  of  difplaying  his  own  only  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  the  neceffary  point  of  view,  and  in  the  moil 
feducing  and  moil  favourable  light. 

With  this  art  of  appearing  always  the  fame,  while 
he  modelled  himfelf  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  he 
obtained  everything  he  wifhed.  In  1728,  he  enchant¬ 
ed  the  Congrefs  of  Soiffons,  merely  by  his  prefence. 
Soon  after,  like  another  Neftor,  the  honey  diftilled 
from  his  lips,  and  gained  over  all  the  fuflfrages.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  looked  upon  him  as  their  father.  Se¬ 
veral  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  even  the  Emperor 
Ch  arles  \  I.  himfelf,  lometimes  gave  him  this  title  in 
their  letters.  At  the  time  of  the  vacancy  of  the  throne 
of  Poland,  an  improper  ufe  was  made  of  his  reputation 
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?[  ’f"? ,  a  Pacific  .  m?n>  The  Chancellor  declared 

°jf  ">  ("at  any  l!ling  might  be  attempted  againft  Sta 
nl,Ja“s>  an(i  that  the  Cardinal  would  fuffer  it.  He  did 
not  towever  lufFer  it,  and,  by  giving  way  to  events 
terminated  this  war  with  much  greater  advantage  than’ 
ne  expended.  His  death  would  have  happened, “  before 
.  lance  had  experienced  any  misfortune  under  his  go¬ 
vernment,  if,  by  flattering  his  pacific  turn,  he  had  nor 
been  drawn  into  the  war  of  i  74-1 ,  which,  though  be¬ 
gun  with  brilliancy,  became  afterwards  unfortunate 
ar,t  continued  io  to  the  end  of  his  career.  One  of  tide 
grearefl  calamities  it  occafioned,  was  the  tax  of  the 
tenth.  This  tax  had  been  levied  for  the  fir  ft  time  in 
1710,  by  Lewis  XIV.  that  is  to  fay,  after  ten  years  of 
a  inoll:  difaftrous  war,  in  which  he  had  ftruggled  againft 
ah  Europe,  and  after  the  fevere  winter  of  1709,  a 
calamity  of  which  the  annals  of  the  monarchy  do" not 
record  a  fimilar  inftance.  The  Sovereign  himfelf, 
though  fo  abfoiute,  exafperated  at  this  dreadful  fubfidy, 
exclaimed, -when  it  was  propofed.  to  him:  Lh«<ve  no 
J^L  J  1  '  1  his  tax,  renewed  in  1733,  was  with¬ 

drawn  three  years  afterwards.  Upon  this  occafion,  it 
had.  been  retorted  to  before  the  commencement  of  hos¬ 
tilities  f.  1  he  Cardinal  forefaw,  without  anxiety, 
that  it  would  remain  for  ever. 

,  The  war  continuing,  to  rage  with  greater  violence, 
lnflead  of  being  terminated,  was  a  circumftance  that 
would  have  difturbed  his  tranquil  ity,  hitherto  unaltera-. 
bie,  had  not  old  age  blunted  his  fenfihility  •  a  quality, 
which  indeed  he  never  had  poflefTed  in  ary  high  degree. 
It  was  never  carried  to  any  excels,  even  with  refpedt 
to  the  fex.  *  Voluptuous  by  inclination,  he  was  tem¬ 
perate  and  retrained  by  reafon  ;  fo  that  his  moderation 
contributed  to  give- him  a  long  and  fortunate  life, 
lie  had  arrived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years  without  any 
infirmity — his  underftanding  found,  his  head  free  •  {fill 
lulceptible  of  enjoyments,  and  capable  of  bulinefs  ;  his 

heart 

*  This  expreflnn  is  quoted  in  many  works.  We  have  taken  it 
from  the  Avocat  National. 

L  The  declaration  pubtifhed  on  the  29th  of  A ugiift,  1741,  or. 
dered  the  levy  of  the  tenth  to  begin  from  the  1  It.  of  October  fol¬ 
lowing. 
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heart  decayed,  but  his  ftomach  excellent.  He  always 
drank  his  liquors  in  ice,  even  in  the  levered  colds  ol 
the  winter. 

The  Cardinal’s  wit  was  lively  and  delicate  ;  his  con- 
verfation  eafv,  amuling,  and  full  ol  curious  anecdotes. 
His  repartees  were  quick  and  brilliant  ;  he  rallied  with, 
nicety,  and,  which  is  very  uncommon,  without  offend¬ 
ing  any  one.  He  turned  this  quality  to  the  fatisfa£tion 
of  others,  by  flattering  them  with  ingenuity.  He 
/poke  and  wrote  equally  well.  Some  of  his  latter  notes 
are  ftill  exifting,  which  fhew,  that  he  preferved  to  the 
end  the  fame  agreeablenefs  of  ftyle.  He  was  fond  of 
literature;  had  a  good  fliare  of  tafte,  and  a  very  found 
judgment.  One  ftroke,  that  does  him  much  honour, 
is,  that  notwithftandrng  the  hypocrites  who  furrounded 
him,  he  ventured  to  approve  the  famous  tragedy  inti- 
tied  Fanaticism *,  and  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  a 
great  Pope.  This  tragedy  was  acted  under  his  au /pi¬ 
ces  a  few  months  before  his  death.  But  unfortunatelv, 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  fupport  it  to  the  end,  againft 
the  clamours  of  that  fame  fanaticifm.  Without  for¬ 
bidding,  he  advifed  the  author  to  withdraw  it.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Voltaire  always  gave  him  credit 
for  his  good  will,  which  has  procured  him  the  advantage 
of  being  favourably  treated  by  this  writer,  whenever 
he  has  been  mentioned  by  him. 

With  the  difpofltion  to  (economy  which  the  Cardinal 
was  known  to  have,  and  which  generally  increafes 
with  age,  and  degenerates  too  often  into  avarice,  it  , 
might  have  been  fuopofed  that  he  would  have  left  be- 
hind  him  a  confiderable  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  he 
died  without  any  edate  ;  having  fpcnt  the  little  patri¬ 
mony  he  had  inherited  from  his  family.  His  whole  re¬ 
venue,  which  was  extindl  with  him,  confided  of  60,000 
ivresf  accruing  from  his  two  ecclefiaflical  preferments, 

20,000  livres 

*  This  title  having  offended  the  Clergy,  the  tragedy  of  Fana - 
iUifm  is  lince  known  only  by  the  name  of  Mahomet .  Voltaire, 
n  1745,  had  the  addrefs  to  obtain  a  brief  of  approbation  from 
Pope  denedift  XIV.  Lewis  XV.  by  the  advice  of  Count  d’Ar- 
genfon,  ordered  at  length  that  this  piece  fliould  be  acled,  in  1751, 
and  tt  has  remained  ever  fince  invariably  fettled  on  the  thealie. 

f  Two  thou! and  five  hundred  pounds. 
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20,000  livres  *  only  which  he  got  from  bis-pofl  in  the 
Council,  and  15,000  livres  T  from  the  polls,  the  direc- 
tion  of  which  he  had.  This  did  not  amount  in  all  to 
100,000  livres  J  per  annum.  It  is  not  in  the  lead  fur- 
prffing,  that,  a  Prime  Minifter  flaculd  have  fpent  the 
whole  of  this  income;  at  prefent  we  fee  a  Fird  Clerk 
at  Verfailles  often  running  through  as  much.  Voltaire 
allures  us,  that  his  furniture  did  not  amount  to  two 
thoufand  crowns  §  ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this,  for 

there  is  no  mechanic  whole  goods  are  not  of  more 
value. 

it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  if  he  did  not  enrich 
his  family  by  his  inheritance,  he  had  taken  very  good 
care  of  them.  He  refilled  long  the  vanity  of  railing 
them  :  at  length  he  yielded  to  importunities,  and  pro¬ 
vided  lor  all  his  relations  very  magnificently.  This 
was  the  moll  noble  way  of  fettling  their  fortune.  He 
created  one  of  his  nephews  Duke  and  Peer,  Governor 
oi  Lorraine,  and  Gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber.  This 
laft  poll  was  not  obtained  without  difficulty.  The 
other  Gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  confidered  him 
as  unworthy  of  this  pod,  which  belonged  only  to  per- 
fons  of  the  highed  birth  ;  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign 
■was  obliged  to  interfere  on  this  occafion,  but  dill  it 
could  not  fhield  the  new  comer  againd  all  the  difa- 
greeable  things  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  red,  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  offered. 

The  King,  was  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  who  regretted  the  Cardinal,  except  his  lervants. 
Ins  relations,  and  his  creatures.  In  the  height  of  his 
gratitude,  not  fatisfied  with  ordering  an  honour  to  be 
rendered  to  him  in  the  fird  indance,  which  is  referved 
for  crowned  heads,  by  having  a  folemn  fervice  perform¬ 
ed  at  Notre  Dame — where  the  fird  orator  of  the  time, 
Neuville  the  Jefuit,  was  appointed  to  pronounce  his  fu¬ 
neral  oration  —he  was  alio  defirous  of  tranfmittinp 
thefe  fentiments  to  the  remote!!  poilerity  ;  and  ordained, 

that 


*  Near  nine  hundred  pounds. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty  five  pounds. 
I  About  four  thou ’"and  pounds,. 

<*  Two  hundred  and  fitly  pounds. 
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ifi&t  a  maufoleum  fhould  be  erected  to  this  Mini  tier  in 
the  church  of  St.  Louis  du  Louvre.  But  this  great 
fenfibility  afterwards  grew  cooler,  fo  much  that  the 
monument  would  have  remained  u n fin i lbied  in  the  artift’s 
hands,  if  the  Cardinal’s  family  had  not  paid  the  expen- 
fes,  and  defired  it  to  be  continued. 

The  people,  who  at  the  death  of  a  Minifter  ufually 
think  themfelves,  and  not  without  reafon,  freed  from 
a  calamity — but  who  do  not  confider,  that  their  forrow 
or  joy  ought  to  be  regulated  by  fubfequent  events— 
rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  before  they  knew 
his  luccelTor.  Little  did  they  imagine,  that  the  epocha 
of  his  adminiftration,  however  imperfedt  it  may  have 
been,  would  one  day  be  confidered  as  hiftorians  as  a 
favour  of  Heaven,  and  as  the  golden  age  of  France  *  ; 
that  to  this  golden  age,  ending  with  him,  and  even 
before  him,  would  fucceed  an  age  of  fiver,  and  that 
this  lafb  would  foon  be  converted  into  an  iron  age.  it 
is  thus  we  fubdivide  the  third  period  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XV.  which  we  are  going  to  enter  upon,  after 
we  have  taken  a  review  of  iome  unconnected  fiidts, 
which  the  preceding  feries  has  obliged  us  to  poftpone  to” 
future  difeuffion.  It  is  particularly  necefary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fate  in  which  he  left  the  navy,  this  being 
the  part  of  his  adminiftration  moll  expofed  to  cen- 
fure. 

Although  the  French  navy  was  not  upon  that  re- 
fpedlable  footing  which  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  the 
Cardinal,  during  his  life,  had  not  the  regret  of  feeing 
it  derogate  from  the  idea  always  entertained,  that  with 
equal  forces  it  would  never  be  inferior  to  its  rival  na¬ 
vy.  Without  endeavouring  to  account  for  this  from 
the  notion  of  fuperior  bravery,  a  chimera  in  which  na¬ 
tional  preemption  is  apt  to  indulge  itfelf,  there  are 
three  natural  and  very  evident  caufes  which  concur  in 
producing  the  following  circumftance — that  between 

two 


*  Thefe  are  the  terms  ufed  by  the  3Hthor  of  the  Hiflcrical  Jcuv 
r.al  oj  Lewis  XV .  jurnamed  the  Eien  airne ,  a  fervile  adulator  ot  thaC 
Monarch,  who  wrote  in  his  time,  with  permitTion  and  privilege, 
and  before  the  difaftrous  ccnclufwn  of  his  reign. 
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two  ve^s  of  the  fame  force;  the  equality  is  only  ap¬ 
parent.  The  wood  of  the  French  fliips  is  (IrongeV, 
tiie  balls  of  a  larger  fize,  and  the  crew  infinitely  more 
numerous  advantages  which  are  compenfated,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  fide. of  the  Englifh,  by  the  fupplenefs 
vvith  which  the  fhip  yields  to  the  motions  they  mean  to 
gi\c  it, . by  tne  greater  facility  of  their  manoeuvres,  and 
b;r  their  .failors  being  more  aCtive  and  experienced, 
lienee  antes  the  different  mode  of  fighting  between 
the  two  nations.  .The  Englifh  having  fewer  men, 
muff  ncccflarily  avoid  boarding  the  veifel  ^  their  biifi- 
nefs  is  to  endeavour  to  conquer  the  fliip  rather  than  the 
crew,  that  is,  to  difable  her.  They  fhould  always 
keep  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  in  order  that  they 
may,  by  more  rapid  evolutions,  fire  a  greater  number 
of  broadfides,  and  receive  as  few  as  poflible,  and  in 
the  lea  If  dangerous  fituation.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  having  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  enable 
them  to  board,  it  is  their  advantage  to  attempt  it.  In 
default  of  this,  they  fire  at  the  hulk,  in  order  to  kill  or 
wound  a  greater  number  of  men,  by  fw.eeping  the 
;  or,  by  making  holes,  to  let  in  the  water,  to 
weaken  the  crew,  by  obliging  them  to  work  the  pumps  ; 
in  a  word,  their  pofition  under  the  wind,  leaves  them 
at  liberty  to  play  off  their  chief  battery,  and  by  this 
heavy  fire  to  occafion  greater  damage.  Thele  circum- 
ftances  have  certainly  experienced  fome  alterations,  but 
we  are  fpeaking  of  the  navy  at  that  time. 

'I  he  Duke  de  Penthievre,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  High  Admiral  of  France  from  his  earli- 
eff  infancy,  ,  and  who  had  done  the  duties  of  it  fmee  the 
death  ot  his  father,  .was  but  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  could  not  fignalife  him  felt.  The  two 
Vice  Admirals  were  the  Count  of  St.  Maure  and  the 
Marquis  of  Antin.  The  firft,  who  was  very  old,  was 
fcarce  known  but  by  a  fault  he  had  committed,  and  by 
a  bon  mot.  Being  commander  of  the  fliip  called  the 
Fougueux ,  of  74  guns,  and  conducting  her  from  the 
port  of  Rochefort  into  the  road,  he  fplit  her  upon  a 
rock,  where  ilie  ftill  remains.  Upon  feeing  this,  he 
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Faid  coolly,  that  the  flip  would  ferve  for  a  lea  mark  *. 
The  other  Vice  Admiral,  the  youngeft  fon  of  the 
Countels  of  Touloufe  by  a  firft  marriage,  had  rifen  to 
this  dignity  by  the  moil  Signal  favour,  without  having 
gone  thro'  the  trials  neceffary  in  all  profeffions,  and 
particularly  in  the  navy  ;  a  very  difficult  employment, 
which  requires  a  long  and  laborious  apprenticefhip,  to 
which  nothing  can  be  fubllituted.  Being  promoted  to 
a  poft,  the  reward  of  the  longed:  fervices,  at  an  age 
when  he  ought  but  juft  to  have  come  out  of  the  firft 
fteps  of  the  navy,  he  had  endeavoured  to  fupply,  as 
much  as  he  could,  the  want  of  pra&ice,  by  theory. 
He  was  fond  of  navigation,  and  had  made  it  his  parti¬ 
cular  ftudy  •  he  was  exalperated  that  it  fhould  be  ne¬ 
glected,  and  that  his  rank  would  not  permit  him  to  be¬ 
gin  again  from  the  loweft  fituation,  in  order  to  form 
himfelf  to  it  ;  he  had  carried  his  attention  to  the  moft 
minute  details,  and  had  not  neglected,  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  navy  of  other 
nations,  and  efpecially  of  the  Englifh.  As  he  had 
never  been  in  an  engagement,  it  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  he  was  brave  ;  but  he  was  too  highly 
born,  to  give  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  for¬ 
get  himfelf,  in  any  occafions  where  his  perfon  was  to 
be  expofed.  Thefe  occafions  are  more  frequent  and 
more  unavoidable  on  fea  than  on  land.  He  feemed  to 
be  animated  with  a  noble  ardour,  when  it  was  decided 
that  Spain  fhould  be  fuccoured,  and  that  the  French 
fiag  fhould  be  refpeaed.  He  affied  for  a  command 
iuitable  to  a  Vice  Admiral,  and  fet  out  frem 
Breft  with  a  naval  armament  of  22  fhips  of  ^€Pt* 
the  fine.  This  effort  aftonifhed  Great  Bii-  !?4°’ 
tain  ;  which  grew  uneafy  at  the  deftination  of  fuch 
forces.  They  joined  themfelves  to  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  and  were  of  ufe  in  prote&ing  their  veffels  and 
their  coafts.  The  law  of  nations  did  not  allow  the 
Fngbfh,  who  had  not  yet  broken  with  France,  and 

had 


.  *  Tuh,s  ,s  a  mark>  Sometimes  made  by  a  floating  tun,  fome- 
t.me.  y  a  mad  fared  upon  a  bank,  in  iome  pafs  or  way  made 
dangerous  by  rocks  concealed  under  water,  and  which  is  placed 
there  as  a  warning  to  fhips  to  avoid  it. 


had  Hill  an  Ambafiador  in  the  kingdom,  to  attack  her 
flag. 

After  a  voyage  of  eight  months,  the  Marquis  of 
Antin  re-entered  Breft,  from  whence  he  never  returned 
to  Paris  ;  this  gave  rife  to  a  report  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  a  General  Officer,  jealous  of  being  command¬ 
ed  by  fo  young  a  man.  This  anecdote  is  not  true  •  the  fa 61 
is,  that  he  was  afffidted  with  a  hydrocele,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  cure  himfelf ;  the  tumour  was  of  a  mo  nitrous 
fize,  fo  that  his  walking  was  impeded  by  it,  and  confe- 
quently  aukward  ;  he  injured  himfelf  in  the  attempt, 
a  j  the  wound  mortified,  and  he  died  a  victim  to 
^  rt  9  falfe  modefty.  A  Nobleman,  who  began  to 

Gd1*  fhew  himfelf  to  fo  much  advantage,  was  re¬ 
gretted  ;  and  his  death  afffidted  particularly  the  Princefs 
his  mother,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  He  left 
a  widow,  very  rich,  beautiful,  and  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  by  whom  he  had  had  no  children  :  fine  was  after¬ 
wards  married  to  Count  Forcalquier,  and  her  perfon 
has  long  been  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Court. 

One  event  of  the  naval  armament  of  the  Marquis 
d’Antin,  is  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  the  remote!! 
pofterity  ;  this  is  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  de  Boul- 
ainvilliers.  He  commanded  the  Bourbon  of  74  guns  ; 
feveral  leaks  which  had  opened  themfelves,  had  pre- 
vented  this  vefiel  from  keeping  company.  She  had  ~ 
been  left  behind,  and  the  fquadron  had  loll  fight  of  her. 
The  Captain  however  had  brought  her  up  as  high  as 
Ufiiant  ;  when  he  perceived  the  damage  to  be  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  all  the  pumps,  and  continual 
working  at  them,  could  not  draw  out  as  much  water  as 
was  let  in  ;  and  that  his  fiu'p  was  incapable  ot  fleering, 
of  being  refitted  or  hauled  up  in  time.  Confined  on 
board  of  her  by  an  auitere  duty,  he  braved  death,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  faving  fome  fubjefts  to  his  King. 
His  fon  was  among  the  number  he  formed  a  pretence  of 
fending  off  for  fome  fuccours,  which  he  knew  well 
would  arrive  too  late  ;  he  made  them  get  into  a  long¬ 
boat,  to  the  number  of  eleven  officers,  and  as  many 
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feamen,  who,  half  on  hour  afterwards,  had 
the  afffi&ion  to  fee  this  fond  and  generous 
father,  and  all  their  comrades,  fwallowed  up 
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in  the  Tea  with  the  Bourbon,  A  mod  dreadful  fight  T> 
the  horror  of  which  was  perhaps  but  too  fenfibly  alle¬ 
viated  by  the  fatisfadtion  of  exitling  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant. 

v  This  naval  armament,  without  having  been  in  any 
adtion,  fupporred  at  lead  the  honour  of  the  French 
flag.  Two  other  inferior  Iquadrons  did  more.  The 
Englidi,  pretending  to  take  the  French  for  „ 
Spaniards,  attacked,  in  the  latitude  of  junAiLiy 
Saint  Domingo,  with  fix  veflels,  the  Che- 
valier  d’Epinay,  who  had  but  four  ;  and,  notwith- 
danding  their  fuperiority  in  numbers,  and  in  the 
drength  of  their  fhips,  were  obliged  to  give  way,  to 
make  apologies,  and  to  impute  their  aggrefiion  to  a 
midake.  1  hey  undoubtedly  owed  their  fafety  to  the 
u(ual  moderation  of  the  Cardinal,  who,  flattering  him- 
felf  that  he  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  England,  had  ordered  the  greated  circum- 
fpection  to  be  ufed  in  the  indrudtions  given  to  the  French 
Commandant. 

Another  time,  the  fhip  called  the  Boreas ,  command¬ 
ed  by  the  Chevalier  de  Caylus,  the  Aiguilkn ,  by  Count 
Fardaillan,  and  the  Flora  frigate,  were  a f- 
faulted  by  four  men  of  war  and  a  frigate,  ^uKu!tp 
belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majedy,  at  the  V41- 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  tho’  they 
were  five  to  three,  they  could  not  penetrate  the  French 
fquadron,  and  withdrew  after  an  engagement  of  three 
hours,  notwithdanding  Count  Fardaillan  was  killed  at 
the  fird  broadfide.  The  Engliili  thus  tried  their 
drength  againd  the  French,  without  declaiing  them¬ 
selves  enemies  :  they  began  already  to  adopt  that  po¬ 
licy,  more  ufeful  than  glorious,  of  attacking  them  on¬ 
ly  with  advantage,  and  of  beginning  the  war  with  a 
condant  certainty  of  fuccefs. 

The  death  of  Samuel  Bernard,  an  old  man  aimed  of 
ihe  fame  age  as  his  Eminence,  which  happened  a  little 
before  his  own,  and  could  not  be  concealed  from  him, 
was  an  event  that  ftruck  the  Cardinal  in  a  Angular  man- 
Jier.  This  Jew,^  descended  from  a  nation  proferibed  in 
b  ranee,  and  which  is  excluded  from  her  feveral  corpo- 
rations,  had  rifen  to  the  highed  degree  ot  confiderati- 
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on  that  riches  can  procure.  One  of  his  three  children 
he  had  feen  created  Prefident  of  the  Parliament,  ano¬ 
ther,  Matter  of  the  Court  of  Requefts,  and  his  daugh- ' 
ter  married  to  M.  Mole,  fince  chofen  Firtt  Prefident.  lie 
was  Banker  to  the  Court,  who  had  loaded  him  with 
their  iniquities,  in  making  him  become  a  bankrupt  for 
them.  He  thus  indicated  too  plainljr,  to  men  of  the 
fame  ftamp,  the  road  to  fortune  by  that  of  infamy. 
This  only  ferved  to  increafe  his  opulence^  for  he  left 
behind  him  33  millions  *  of  property.  He  defer ves 
commendation  however  in  thefe  particulars,  that  he 
would  not  abandon  the  God  of  his  fathers,  in  order  to 
become  capable  of  honours  which  his  money  might 
have  purchafed  ;  and  that  he  often  employed  his  riches 
in  doing  good  actions  and  affifting  the  unfortunate. 
Befides,  he  fhewed  upon  fome  occafions  a  noblenefs 
and  firmnefs  of  foul,  which  feemed  to  render  him  fu- 
perior  to  all  thofe  great  men  who  meanly  paid  their 
court  to  him.  At  the  time  of  the  difgrace  of  M. 
Chauvelin,  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  the  Cardinal — fo  much 
the  more  exafperated  againft  this  Mmitter,  who  had 
-endeavoured  to  fupplant  him,  as  he  had  the  more  inti¬ 
mately  intrutted  him  v/ith  his  confidence- — ttrove  to  find 
out  proofs  fufficient  to  dettroy  him.  He  lent  Herault, 
the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  to  Samuel  Bernard’s,  to 
queftion  him,  by  way  of  regittering  his  anfwer,  con¬ 
cerning  certain  funds  tranfmitted  into  foreign  part'-,  or 
which  had  patted  thro’  his  hands.  But  the  Banker, 
having  afked  him  with  dignity  to  produce  his  powers 
for  fuch  a  committion,  refufed  to  have  any  further  con¬ 
ference  upon  the  fubjedt  •  fo  that  the  Magiftrate  with¬ 
drew  without  being  able  to  get  any  information  from 
him. 

A  fpirit  of  moderation  and  order,  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  Cardinal,  had  conciliated  his  Eminence  to  him,  and, 
like  that  Minifter,  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  it,  in  a 
long  life. and  found  health.  In  the  midft  of  his  luxury, 
which  however  does  not  come  near  to  that  of,  our 
modern  financiers,  he  had  a  kind  of  modefty  which  ren¬ 
dered 

*  One  million  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds. 


dered  it  tolerable,  and  prevented  the  mailer  from  be¬ 
coming  odious.  I  lls  ho  Lite,  in  the  Pla.e  J.s  Vidoircs% 
is  Hill  to  be  feeh,  which  the  lowed  Farmer  General 
would  refule  at  this  day,  and  which  had  not  even  at, 
court  yard  He  had  leveral  fmgularities,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  fomje  of  which  were  at¬ 
tached  to  his  fituation.  From  the  time  he  role,  to  the 
hour  of  his  going  to  bed,  he  obliged  one  of  his  coach¬ 
men  to  keep  his  horfes  always  ready  harneffed  to  his 
carriage  ; — his  porter  was  to  be  inceilantly  upon  the 
watch,  and  to  attend  to  the  lead  noiie,  that  he  might 
open  the  gates  before  his  mailer  came  to  them,  and 
that  his  coach  might  drive  in  quickly,  without  knock- 
ing  ; — at  his  return  from  bufinefs,  the  foup  was  to  be 
brought  upon  table  to  a  minute:  he  then  fat  down,  and 
his  guefts  took  their  places  about  him 

Samuel  Bernard  was  veiy  fond  of  playing  at  Bre- 
lan  *  ;  he  always  played  at  fweep- flakes,  and  was  fur- 
prized  that  any  body  fhould  take  him  up.  One  night* 
when  a  perfon  had  won  a  conliderable  fum  of  him,  he 
was  fo  exafperated,  that  he  would  neither  defer  paying 
him  to  the  morning,  nor  give  his  adverfary  ieiiure  to 
fettle  the  mode  of  carrying  away  fo  much  property: 
he  ordered  the  lacks,  containing  the  amount  of  his  debt, 
to  be  carried  down  to  him  at  the  gate,  and  left  him 
there  alone,  very  much  embarralTed,  and  expofed  to 
have  his  throat  cut  by  the  firll  palfenger  whofe  cupidity 
might  be  excited  at  the  view  of  fuch  riches. 

He  was  fuperilitious,  as  the  people  of  his  nation  are* 
and  had  a  black  hen,  to  whom  he  thought  his  deftiny 
was  attached  :  he  had  the  greatell  care  taken  of  her,, 
and  the  lofs  of  this  fowl  was  in  fad:  the  period  of  his. 
own  exigence,  in  January  1739. 

.The  greatell  part  of  the  33  millions f  he  left  behind 
him,  were  already  confumed  ten  years  after  his  death ; 
and  of  his  two  grandlons,  who  bore  his  name,  one 
deferved  the  gallows  for  an  atrocious  and  puniiliahie 
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a6l  of  cruelty,  and  the  other  difgraced  himfelf  by 
being  accufed  of  a  bale  and  fraudulent  commerce. 

With  a  life  prolonged  to  fuch  a  period  as  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  was,  a  man  generally  furvives  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  creatures ;  he  had  feen  one  of  thefe  lad 
fall  in  the  Miniftry,  in  the  perfon  of  M.  d’Angervilliers, 
whom,  at  the  death  of  M.  le  Blanc,  he  had  promoted 
from  the  pod  of  Intendant  of  Paris,  to  the  war  de¬ 
partment,  in  1728.  He  was  a  man  whofe  capacity 
was  not  equal  to  his  place  ;  he  only  fulfilled  the  du~ 
ties  of  it  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  perfons  of  confum- 
mate  talents  whom  he  had  under  him,  of  whofe  know¬ 
ledge  and  labours  he  reaped  all  the  honour.  He  was  a 
hard  man,  but  yet  had  not  fufficient  firmnefs  to  keep 
the  Generals  in  order,  of  which  there  were  fome  fata! 
indances  in  the  war  of  1733.  This  hardnefs  of  tem¬ 
per  vented  itfelf  only  upon  the  fubalterns,  whom  he 
did  not  properly  fupport :  and  indeed  he  was  not  liked 
by  them:  he  bad  been  cxpofed  to  feveral  cabals,  efpe- 
cially  from  the  Houfe  of  Conde,  againfl  which  he  had 
always  kept  firm,  through  the  fupport  of  his  protector. 
He  was  worn  out,  lefs  with  fatigue  and  age,  though 
pretty  far  advanced  in  years,  than  with  immoderate  ii~ 
bidinoufnefs,  He  was  fucceeded  by  a  man,  dedined 
lefs,  as  it  fhould  feem,  to  fill  a  department,  than  to 
fill  up  a  vacancy  at  intervals.  M.  de  Breteuil,  the  per¬ 
son  here  alluded  to,  had  held  the  war  department  in 
1723,  at  the  time  of  M.  le  Blanc’s  difgrace.  When 
die  exile  was  recalled,  in  1726,  a  reward  of  a  penfion 
of  10,000  livres*  was  given  to  the  former  ;  who,  at 
the  death  of  his  predeceffor,  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  M.  d’Angervilliers  put  over  his  head,  whofe  pod  he 
at  length  obtained  in  1740. 

M.  de  Breteuil  had  not  in  fa£t  the  capacity  neceflary 
to  fill  the  war  department,  efpecially  in  the  troublefome 
-times  that  came  on  from  the  beginning  of  his  promo¬ 
tion.  Under  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  credit  of  the  wo¬ 
men  had  advanced  him  from  the  Intendancy  of  Limo¬ 
ges  to  the  Minidry:  and  a  motive  of  fialfe  delicacy  had 
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determined  Cardinal  Fleuri  in  fome  fort  to  repair  tkc 
injuftice,  which  M.  de  Breteuil  pretended  to  have  been 
done  to  him,  in  not  appointing  him  to  iucceed  imme¬ 
diately  M.  ie  Blanc.  The  conjuncture  of  an  approach- 
incr  war,  had  even  decided  his  ad  million  into  die  Coun- 
ci r  of  State  He  might  have  acquired  credit  in  his 
poll  in  time  of  peace  •  his  heart  was  good,  his  manneis 
noble,  and  he  took  the  greateft  pleafure  poflible  in  be¬ 
ing  terviceable.  W  ith  luch  qualities,  he  wcuid  have 
been  beloved  by  the  troops  ;  bur  the  cruel  and  difaf- 
trous  campaign  ol  Bohemia,  made  him  lofe  ah  their  af¬ 
fection.  They  imputed  their  calamities  to  him,  ano  he 
died  very  opportunely,  to  efcape  the  mortification  of 
feeing  himfelf  facrificed  to  the  clamours  hat  were  rif- 
ing  againft  him  on  ad  fioes.  *T  he  Cardinal  would  have 
been  the  more  difpofed  to  do  this,  as  he  had  very  little 
confideration  for  him,  and  only  kept  him  upon  Suffe¬ 
rance.  He  did  not  regret  him  in  the  lead,  and  his  fuc~ 
ceffor,  of  whom  we  Shall  foon  lpeak,  was  too  well 
calculated  to  make  him  be  forgotten,  even  had  his  me¬ 
rit  been  greater. 

The  adulators  of  the  Cardinal  eagerly  l^j)eCa 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  of  the  arr  val  ' 

at  Paris  of  Zaid-Effendi,  Ambaffador  from  >  174  ’ 

the  Pqrte  to  Lewis  XV  to  flatter  his  vanity,  already 
raifed  at  that  inftant,  by  the  news  of  the  fit  ft  fucceffes 
of  his  Majefty’s  arms.  They  did  not  fail  to  compare 
this  event  with  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  at 
jerufalem,  to  admire  more  nearly  the  wifdoni  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  The  infancy  of  the  King  had  been  am u fed, 
twenty  years  before,  with  a  fimilar  fpectacle  •  upon 
this  occafion,  it  ferved  to  enliven  the  old-age  of  his 
Eminence  ;  two  periods  of  life  which  refemble  each 
other  very  much.  This  was  a  piece  ol  gallantry  con¬ 
trived  for  him  by  M.  de  Villeneuve,  the  French  Am¬ 
baffador  at  the  Porte,  and  it  was  the  leaft  mark  of 
gratitude  he  could  fhew,  for  his  having  promoted 
him  from  the  poft  o!  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Se- 
nefchalfy  of  Marfeilles,  to  this  dignity  Fools,  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  Court  intrigues,  who  know 
not  that  the  moft  feeble  fprings,  often  produce  the 
*  oft  important  movements,  could  not  he  perfuaded, 
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but  tnat  this  vain  and  pompous  apparatus,  covered 
oi!;y  p  pretence  tor  negociations  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
furniflied  merely  an  opportunity  for  a  treaty  of  coin- 
meice.  i  he  Ottoman  Nobleman  entertained  a  very 
numerous  household,  worthy  of  Afiatic  pomp.  He 
7  Jan.  mac^e  his  entrance  with  a  great  deal  of  eclat, 

j  j  .2‘  JV'iai  fhal  Noaiiles,  brother  to  the  Counted 

.  ‘  °h  I  ouloufe,  was  commiffioned  to  attend 

hillT-^  1  he  AmbaiTador  was  a  man  beyond  the  middle 
hie,  of  moderate  ftature,  and  a  refptdlable  coun¬ 
tenance.  His  deportment  was  grave,  his  eye  lively 
and  fenilble.  1  o  a  fund  Gf  wit  uncommon  among 
perfons  or  his  nation,  he  added  rather  an  extenfive 
iliare  of  knowledge;  his  difpofition  was  fociable, 
and  his  poljtenefs  eaiy  ;  he  was  a  man  calculated  to  be 
pleafed  with  France,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
country  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  of  it. 

1  hough  the  cold  was  very  intenfe  upon  the  day  of 
the  ceremony,  yet  an  immenfe  crowd  of  people,  ex¬ 
cited  by  that  curiofiry,  which  is  the  fir  ft  of  men’s 
wants,  braved  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon.  The 
multitude  of  (laves,  which  compofed  the  train  of  the 
Ambaffador,  were  dreffed  after  the  manner  of  their 
ration,  that  is  to  fay,  were  in  a  great  meafure  naked, 
and,  notwithftanding  the  .difference  of  climates,  they 
were  compelled  to  iupport  the  injuries  of  the  air  for 
feveral  hours.  The  fpedtators  bore  them  likewife,  al- 
inoft  without  being  fenfible  of  them,  efpeciaily  the 
women,  infinitely  delighted  with  the  fight  of  thefe 
fierce  Muffulmen,  fo  renowned  for  their  prowefs.  The 
m  .tter  did  not  end  here,  for  the  refidence  of  thefe 
people  in  the  capital,  furnifhed  occafion  for  many 
adventures  of  gallantry,  beginning  with  the  Ambaf¬ 
fador  himlelf.  But  he  being  circumfpebt  and  fecret, 
his  intrigues  made  no  great  noife  ;  fome  of  the  chief 
perfons  of  his  fuite,  on  the  contrary,  had  fome  adven¬ 
tures,  which  caufed  fo  much  fcandal,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  them  in  awe. 

It  is  the  cuftom  in  France,  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  Turkifh  Ambaffadors.  Zaid  Effendi  defired  that 
he  might  regulate  his  own  expences,  and  that  the  monef 
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deftined  for  each  day  fhould  be  remitted  to  him  for  this 
purpofe.  From  this  circumftance,  he  was  taxed  with 
being  inclined  to  turn  fomething  to  his  own  profit,  and. 
not  without  reaion,  tor  he  was  iar  from  being  gene¬ 
rous.  He  met  with  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  at 
Paris  :  the  people  uled  to  flock  to  fee  him  eat,  as  they 
did  the  King.  It  was  oblerved,  that  he  was  a  philofo- 
phic  MulTuhnan,  that  is,  that  he  did  not  enflave  him* 
felf  to  the  letter  of  his  religion  •  that  he  was  not  at¬ 
tached  to  the  trifling  cuitoms  of  it  ;  but  drank  good 
wine  like  a  good  Chriftian.  His  people  imitated  his 
example,  and  were  more  than  once  concerned  in  riots 
in  the  taverns.  After  having  refided  more  than  a  year 
in  the  capital,  he  quitted  it  with  regret.  The  King 
loaded  him  with  prefents  for  the  Emperor  his  matter, 
richer  than  thofe  he  had  brought,  though  they  were 
elegant.  He  alfo  received  fome  for  himfelf,  and  for 
his  train,  proportioned  to  the  magnificence  of  fo  great 
a  Monarch. 

Zaid  Effendi,  during  his  refidence  at  Paris,  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  one  of  thofe  fpeftacles,  which. . 
human  nature  prefents  us  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ' 
but  feldom  with  a  degree  of  pomp  calculated  to  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  fuch  a  {Hanger.  'The  ^  June 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain  died  at  Luxem-  f 

bourg,  where  {he  was  retired  ;  an  unfer-  '  ^ 
tunate  Princefs,  who  having  afeended  the  throne  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  obliged  to  quit  it  in  lefs 
than  a  year,  and,  preferving  nothing  more  than  the 
tedious  etiquette  of  fovereignty,  expiated  in  wearifome 
retirement  the  ambition  of  her  illuftrious  father.  She 
lived  in  that  palace  which  had  formerly  been  the  feene 
of  the  grandeur,  feftivals,  and  pleafures,  of  the  Ducbefs 
of  Berri,  her  filter,  where  fhe  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  witnefs  of  the  pangs,  of  the  retnorfe,  and  of  the 
premature  end,  which  had  followed  the  tranfitory  hap- 
pinefs  and  criminal  debaucheries  of  that  lady.  'I  bis 
laft  recollection,  more  fuitable  to  the  character  of  the 
Queen,  had  a  {Hiking  effect  upon  her,  and  had  led 
her  to  an  excefs  of  devotion,  not  lefs  contrary  to  hap- 
pinefs,  nor  leis  capable  of  embittering  liie,  and  batten¬ 
ing  the  period  of  it. 
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If  this  turn  appeared  lingular  in  the  daughter  of  the 
Kegent,  it  teemed  much  more  extraordinary  in  his  fan. 
who,  about  this  time,  acquired  the  tide  of  devotee' 
oome  diiguft  he  had  met  with,  had  made  him  retir- 
trom  the  Council,  though  he  was  Prefident  of  it  His 
adwce  was  never  attended  to  :  he  forefaW  that  this 
contempt  would  only  increafe,  and  thought  it  beft  to 
prevent  his  becoming  an  abfolute  cypher  •  a  circum- 
-  .nee  which  he  confidered  as  unavoidable,  under  a 
.  reign>  where  the  women  were  going  to  have  the  fcle 
government.  He  would  leave  no  room  for  the  nation 
to  think  that  he  was  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  that  fcandalous  adu  iniftration,  and,  to  clear 
nimfelf  from  fuch  an  imputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  openly  renounced  every  bufmefs  of  the  State, 
In  fadf,  Madame  de  Madly  had  juft  loft  the  title  of  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  been  difgraced.'  She  had  been  fupplanted 
bv  one  of  her  filters;  not  lefs  enterprizing  than  Madame 
de  yintimille.  This  ambitious  and  libidinous  woman 
availed  herfelf  of  the  fortunate  fituation  Hie  was  in’ 

,  to  Slve  as  ™ch  as  poftible  a  loofe  to  the  two  pailions 
which  confumed  her.  She  became  the  faul  of  all  the 
intrigues  that  followed  the  Cardinal’s  death,  and  was 
the  prime  mover  of  all  the  fubfequent  events. 

The  new  miftrefs  was  the  Marchionefs  de  fa  Tour- 
nelle,  of  that  fame  houfe  of  Nefle,  the  Ladies  of 
which,  without  any  patrimony,  feemed  deftined  to  par¬ 
take  the  King’9  bed.  This  was  at  leaft  the  fourth  of 
the  family  who  had  enjoyed  that  honour;  and  Lewis 
XV.  who  felt  a  particular  attradion  to  this  family, 
would  willingly  have  had  them  all.  One  of  them  only 
refilled  him,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  firmnets  of  the 
Marquis  de  Flavacour,  her  hulband,  who  threatened 
that  he  would  have  recourfe  to  the  moft  violent  means 
to  wafh  away  with  her  blood  the  ftain  of  fuch  an  in¬ 
jury.  She  was  a  beauty  of  an  ingenuous  and  tender 
caft,  which  occafioned  the  Courtiers,  who  turn  every 
thing  into  ridicule,  to  call  her  the  Chicken .  Her  con- 
dud  was  anfwerable  to  her  figure,  and  furniftied  no 
kind  of  pretence  for  fcandal.  Madame  de  Mailly, 
though  /he  was  apprized  by  experience  of  the  danger 
of  introducing  her  lifters  to  the  King,  yet  fhe  wanted 
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them  to  aflift  her  in  the  troublefome  employment  of  en¬ 
tertaining  his  Majefty,  the  mod  amiable  and  lead  amuf* 
ed  man  in  the  kingdom.  Befides,  although  Madame 
de  Vintimille  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  perfidy  to¬ 
wards  her,  yet  flie  had  lately  met  with  beuer  tieatment 
from  the  Duchefs  of  Lauraguais,  the  youngeft  of  the 
family.  According  to  the  report  of  the  confidants  of 
the  fecret  pleafures  of  the  King,  in.  a  refinement  of 
debauchery,  which  luxury  fometimes  infpires  to  private 
individuals,  Lewis  XV.  would  have  wifhed  to  expe¬ 
rience  at  once  the  contraft  between  tneii  perfons  and 
their  minds.  Madame  de  Madly  s  peifon  nas  already 
been  defcribed.  The  Duchefs  was  very  tall,  large, 
and  ill  made,  but  of  an  inviting  plumpnefs.  As  for 
the  reft,  her  figure  was  ordinary  ;  five  was  fat  and 
merry,  but  pofleffed  neither  accompiifhments  nor  wit 
to  render  her  agreeable  in  fociety  ;  fo  that  although  the 
contraft  between  her  perfon  and  that  of  her  fifter,  who 
was  thin  and  fcraggy,  might  engage  his  Majefty  for 
forne  time,  yet  the  former  ufed  to  recover  her  privi¬ 
leges,  and  the  Monarch  was  even  foon  difgufted  of  gra¬ 
tifications  that  were  merely  fenfual. 

It  was  not  the  fame  with  the  lVIarchionejs  de  Is. 
Tournelle,  whofe  complexion  was  dazzlingly  fair, 
her  face  pretty,  her  fhape  elegant,  and  hei  deportment 
noble.  Her  piercing  eye  ftruck  the  Prince,  and  her 
fpirit  of  intrigue  fecured  her  conqueft.  T.  hough  fhe 
had  not  been  much  talked  of  fince  her  widowhood, 
yet,  as  foon  as  fhe  was  at  Court,  fhe  was  not  without 
hopes  of  being  taken  notice  of.  She  was  a  woman  ca¬ 
pable  of  turning  her  charms  to  better  advantage  than 
her  fillers,  and  of  profiting  by  their  miftakes.  Befides, 
flie  was  guided  by  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  was 
reported  to  have  partaken  of  her  favours,  and  who, 
being  cloyed  with  the  pcffeftion  of  her,  was  not  forry 
to  find  this  occaflon  of  getting  rid  of  her,  and  of  mak¬ 
ing,  as  much  from  motives  of  difguft,  as  of  gratitude, 
the  King  pay  for  his  pleafures:  he  alfo  began  to  be 
ruled  by  ambition,  and  was  one  of  thofe  perfons  who 
flattered  themfelves  with  being  able,  alter  the  Cardinal, 
to  govern  the  King.  But,  not  being  fufficiently  rooted 
in  favour  to  remove  his  competitors,  without  aOIilance^ 
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he  was  fenfible  that  he  flood  in  need  of  the  influence 
of  toe  favourite.  Madame  de  Mailly’,  difpofition  was 
not  analogous  to  his  own,  and  that  of  the  Marchionefs 
de  la  I  ournelle  was  infinitely  more  luitable  to  him 
He  therefore  direded  all  her  counfels,  and  guided  at! 
her  proceedings.  As  foon  as  fhe  had  captivated  the 
Monarch  fhe  grew  inexorable,  to  increafe  his  impa- 
lence,  till  fhe  had  made  her  bargain,  and  obtained  all 
the  terms  die  required.  The  firft  was,  that  Madame 
de  Mailly  fhould  be  publicly  difmifTed.  The  fecond 
that  her  title  of  Marchionefs  de  la  Tournelle,  fhould 
be  changed  to  that  of  Duchefs  of  Chateau  Roux,  with 
the  Honours  and  diftinctions  annexed  to  that  dignity 

\  f e  thlrd  was>  tha*  fhould  have  appointments  fuiN 
able  to  her  rank,  and  that  fhe  fhould  be  put  in  pofTeflion 
or  a  fortune,  capable  of  placing  her  above  any  reverie 
Under  Lewis  XIV.  there  had  been  biv  one  fingie  in- 
ftance  of  fimilar  favours.  Lewis  XV.  was  fo  deeply  in 
love,  that  he  granted  every  thing  •  and  the  influence  of 
the  new  miftrefs  became  fo  great,  that  it  was  imagined 
fhe  would  acquire  an  abfolute  authority  over  her 
Royal  Slave.  There  was  no  fpecies  of  gallantry  which 
he  did  not  contrive  in  her  favour.  It  was  for  her,  that 
the  artifts  exhaufted  their  fkill  afrefh,  in  ingenious  in¬ 
ventions  for  thofe  charming  recefTes,  the  afylum  of  the 
pleafures  of  this  fortunate  pair.  It  was  for  her,  that 
machines  were  invented,  calculated  to  convey  her  from 
one  place  to  another,  at  thofe  times,  and  in  thofe  fixa¬ 
tions,  which  her  lover  thought  required  ihe  greateft  at¬ 
Madame  de  Mailly  was  feized  with  inexpreflible  grief 
at  the  news  of  her  difgrace.  \  This  flroke  was  the  more 
dreadful  to  her,  as  her  attachment  had  been  flncere 
Religion  afforded  her  the  only  comfort.  At  that  time 
Father  Renaud,  oi  the  Oratory,  was  celebrated  for 
his  preaching.  In  the  void  fhe' felt  for  the  lofs  of  her 
lover,  flie  was  endeavouring  to  become  a  devotee  ;  fhe 
went  to  near  this  orator,  who  had  a  hne  countenance, 
an  inchanting  tone  of  voice,  and  an  elegance  at  once 
c  ftrohg  and  perfuafive.  Thefe  talents  muff,  of  neceflity, 

*  Lave  made  him  agreeable  to  her,  and  flie  defired  to  con- 
with  him.  He  poured  the  comforts  of  grace  into 

her 
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her  affiided  heart,  and  his  zeal  awakened  repentance  in 
her.  Frequent  conferences  with  a  diredor  of  fo  per- 
fu  a  five  a  turn,  reftored  tranquility  to  the  ioul  of  this 
Court  Magdalen  ;  they  inftruded  her  in  her  duties  a 
this  lady,  who  was  formerly  feen  fo  magnificently  drefT-  . 
ed,  who  was  immerfed  in  voluptuoufneis,  and  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  round  ot  pleafure,  now  frequented  the 
church  with  affiduity,  in  a  plain  habit,  and  aiilinguifli- 
ed  .only  from  other  women  by  her  fuperior  •attention, 
by  her  modefty,  and  her  tears,  as  well  as  by  the  mildnels 
with  which  ihe  fometimes  endured  the  hooting  and  af¬ 
fronts  of  an  infolent  rabble,  who  confidered  her  as  the 
author  of  the  public  calamities  *.  In  a  word,  die  was 
more  admired  and  relpected  in  her  (bate  oi  humiliation,, 
by  perfons  who  know'  how  to  appreciate  matters  pro¬ 
perly,  than  ihe  had  ever  been  in  the  utmoft  fplendor 
of  her  favour. 

There  was  one  circumflance  that  did  infinite  honour 
to  the  Countefs  of  Tculoufe,  who,  in  fome  meafure, 
had  introduced  Madame  de  Mailly  at  Court,  which  was, 
that  during  her  exile,  flie  remained  conftantiy  a  friend 
to  her  ;  that  fhe  received  her  in  her  houfe  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  kept  her  in  her  palace  during  more  than  a 
year.  She  thus  challenged  with  haughtinefs  the  an¬ 
ger  of  the  King  ;  but  fhe  had  fo*  great  an  afeendant 
over  him,  that  he  dared  not  to  difgrace  this  Pnnceis  ^ 
and  the  fame  w7eaknefs  that  had  induced  the  Monarch 
to  confent  to  this  cruel  difmifiion  of  his  mill  refs,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  fhewing  his  difiatisfadion  to  the 
Countefs,  on  account  of  the  refentrment  he  felt  for  her 
behaviour  towards  the  difgraced  favourite  *  which  was 
an  indired j  though  palpable  cenfure  of  his  own  con- 
dud. 

It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  Lewis  XV.  fecured  to 
Madam.e  de  Mailly  an  income  of  about  40,000  Hyres^, 

gave 

*  One  day  the  Countrfs  of  M  filly  eotrfing  in  (0  hear  Father 
Renaud,  v;hom  (he  afliduoufly  to'lowed,  .-titer  that  preacher  had 
got  into  the  pulpit,  and  had  begun  hU  1  hcourfe,  it  occafioned  fome 
little  diflurbance  to  lead  her  to  th"  churchwardens  pew,  where  Ihe 
Jat;  upon  which,  an  ill  tempered  cried  out — Here's  a  great 

deal  of  fufs for  a  avhore  /  —  Since  you  know  her ,  anfwcred  Madams 
de  Mailly,  pray  to  God  for  her. 

Upwards  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  pound  a. 
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!  H  hf  af  ,h0te!  ,n  tl,e  Rue  St ■  toomat  du  Louvre 
and  ordered  that  her  debts,  which  amounted  to  about 

765,000  It v res  *,  fhould  be  paid  ,  a  fum  which  how 

ever  confiderabie  to  the  State,  that  ought  not  to be" 

put  to  fuch  an  expence,  will  appear  very  moderate 

of  herWnre0  had  ”°!  made  an>’  advantage 

g  atnefs and  that,  during  that  period,  her 

income  was  not  more  than  abouf  25,000  livres  '+ 

nch  were  not  nearly  adequate  to  the  expence  Ihe 

vvas  obliged  to  make  at  Cou?t.  The  payment  of  !L 

’  1  r'5  Wa-  u“re<l  UP°n  the  revenues  of  ,he 

hums;  but,  notwithftanding  the  King’s  orders  thofe 
w  to  were  commiffioned  ,0  diftributf  the  funds  nt 

at  HI  of  Th  ™fa0Vhe  Credhors  wait’  lauded  them 
a.  Jail  of  the  greateft  part  of  their  money. 

In  ofing  the  good  graces  of  the  King,  the  favourite 
<o,L  alfo  thole  of  her  miftrefs,  or  feemed  at  leal!  to  lofe 
them  .  for  her  poll  of  Lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
Vueen  was  taken  from  her  ;  that  is  to  fay,  Ihe  was  re¬ 
moved  from  her  Majefly,  at  the  time  when  fire  was  be¬ 
coming  more  worthy  of  approaching  her,  by  her  re¬ 
pentance,  by  the  regularity  of  her  manners,  and  by  an 
exemplary  piety,  perfectly  fuitable  to  her  Sovereign’s 
inclinations  and  mode  of  living.  The  Marchionefs  of 
f  1  ournelle,  on  the  contrary,  fucceeded  her  filler 
from  the  infamous  cuftom,  introduced  under  Lewis  XV 
lor  the  greater  convenience  of  fettling  in  this  manner 
»he  objedls  of  his  attachment  at  Court,  and  thus  to  in¬ 
crease  puniic  fcandal,  under  the  pretence  oi  avoiding 
it.  Could  any  thing  in  fad  be  more  abominable,  than 
to  compel  his  augull  confort,  to  have  continually  near 
her  perfon,^  and  under  her  eye,  the  object  of  her  con¬ 
tempt  and  indignation,  and  to  become,  in  feme  fort 
the  protestor  of  her  hu  (band’s  licentioufnefs,  and  the 
accomplice  of  his  irregularities  ?  * 

^  i  he  important  revolution,  of  which  we  have  {ufl 
^ie  c‘eta;K  made  the  Courtiers,  the  nation,  and 
all  Europe,  more  attentive  to  what  was  going  to  pafs, 

when 


f  Near  thirty-two  thou/and  pound*, 
t  About  one  tboufand  pounds  (foiling. 
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when  the  King  became  his  own  matter,  by  the  death 
of  the  Cardinal.  The  very  next  day  he  difpofed  of  his 
Eminence’s  employments.  He  gave  the  poll:  of  Grand 
Almoner  to  the  Queen,  to  Ml.  de  1  avannr. s  j  that  ot 
Firft  Almoner,  which  M.  de  Tavannes  had,  to  the 
Abbe  Fleuri,  grand  nephew  to  the  Cardinal  ;  th£  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  lilt  ol  Benefices,  to  the  Conner  Bi- 
ihop  of  Mirepoix,  the  Dauphin’s  Preceptor  ;  and  the 
Superintendance  of  the  Potts,  to  M  Amelot,  Secretary 
of  State  for  foreign  affairs.  As  lor  the  relt,  he  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  would  have  no  Prime  Minilter  ;  that  he 
would  govern  by  himfelf,  and  referve  to  himfelf  alone, 
the  adminiftration  of  his  kingdom.  This  intelligence 
produced  a  general  joy,  for  it  was  the  objeft  of  the 
willies  of  the  French.  The  people  ufually  murmur 
againlt  the  power  of  a  meer  iubjeft ;  they  refill  a  preca¬ 
rious,  and  bon  owed  authority  •  and  obey,  without  re¬ 
luctance,  the  natural  and  legitimate  power.  We  may 
recoiled,  that  at  the  death  of  Mazarin,  Lewis  XIV, 
had  begun  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  which  was  fo  glori¬ 
ous,  till  he  grew  tired  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  refigned  them  into  the  hands  of  a  woman. 
But  the  circumftances,  and  efpecially  the  character  of 
the  two  Princes,  were  very  different.  One  of  them 
was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  already 
animated  with  that  thirft  of  glory,  which  attended  him 
during  life  ;  he  had  been  confulting  his  flrength  for 
forne  time  pail,  and  fecretly  trying  his  talents  for  go¬ 
vernment  :  in  a  word,  he  had  been  delirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  information,  and  his  impatient  energy  would  hav$ 
urged  him  to  hallen  this  inftant,  if  it  had  not  prefented 
itfeif.  The  other,  was  already  arrived  to  the  age  of 
thirty-three  years  ;  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
any  llrong  paflion  ;  the  fplendor  of  the  throne  was 
embarralfing  to  him  •  he  loved  nothing  but  obfeurity, 
and  quiet  :  a  long  habit  of  inaction,  had  rendered  him 
unfit  for  bufinefs,  and  his  inert  dilpofition,  far  from 
inducing  him  to  break  his  chains,  would  rather  have 
prompted  him  to  refume  others.  His  firft  aCt  of  fo- 
vereignty,  was  in  reality  an  aft  of  fervitude  ;  he  was 
urged  to  ic  by  Madame  de  la  Tournelle.  This  new 
Agnes  Sard,  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  it  was  time 

be 
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he  '1l0uJd  bec?l,le  matter,  and  have  at  Ieaft  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  reigning.  It  wa«  fhe,  who  forcing  him  away 
from  the  effeminacy  of  his  palace,  made  him  out  him- 
fclt  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Flanders:  it ‘was  fire, 
'•  “O'  makm2  llIn‘  K°  thro’  his  kingdom,  from  onefron- 
,lcr  10  another,  carried  him  into  Alface,  to  ftop  the 
piogrels  of  the  enemy  :  it  was  fhe,  who,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  expelling  her  from  the  King’s 
piefence,  procured  him  at  length  the  furname  of  Bien- 
“m.c,  ’  granted  undoubtedly  too  foon,  and  which  it 
had  been  better  for  his  memory,  that  he  had  never  borne. 
t.5a,nnot  be  forefeen  to  what  a  height  fire  would  have 
railed  the  foul  of  her  Royal  Slave,  if,  at  the  time  that 
-  r«umed  her  empire  for  a  moment,  fhe  had  not 
loon  drawn  the  glory  of  it  after  her  into  the  grave 

.  AIrh(0,  Lewis  XV.  in  his  firft  enthufiafm,  after  hav¬ 
ing  lettled  the  hours  for  his  Minifters  to  do  bufinefs  with 
him,  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  State, 
thole  who  knew  him  well  were  convinced  that  this 
would  not  laf!:  long,  and  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  would 
chooie  fome  one  from  among  them,  upon  whom  he 
would  caft  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him.  They  were 
even  greatly  apprehenfive  for  a  while  that  M.  de  Chau- 
vehn  would  return.  1  his  exile,  being  fenhble  that  the 
prefent  opportunity  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  hopes,  tried  a  laft  effort,  to  the  hazard 
ol  which  he  put  all  his  future  fortunes.  He  compiled  a 
Mige  memorial,  in  which  he  went  thro'  every  part  of 
Te  late  Prime  Minifter’s  admin iftratiom,  criticifed  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  cenfured  it  without  referve. 
He  had  Pill  fome  powerful  friends  at  Court,  and  con¬ 
nived  the  means  of  getting  his  memorial  put  fpeedily 
into  the  hands  of  his  Majefty,  who,  far  from  approv¬ 
ing,  was  incenfed  at  it,  and  intimated  a  defire  that  no 
one  fliould  mention  M.  de  Chauvelin  to  him  again.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  his  work,  which  was  full  of  fire,  truth 
and  genius,  would  perhaps  have  fucceeded  at  a  later 
period,  if,  mftead  of  mfulting  the  ftili  recent  afhes  of 
the  Cardinal,  whom  his  mailer  had  juft  honoured  with 
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flattering  and  diftingui  filing  marks  of  regret,  he  had 
waited  till  the  eyes  of  the  Monarch  had  been  previoufly 
opened  by  others.  The  eagernefs  of  his  friends  to 
fervehim,  fruftrated  all  their  meafures,  and  excluded 
him  for  ever  ;  efpecially  as  he  foon  alter  loll  the 
Dutcbefs  of  Bourbon,  his  protedrefs,  and  the  foul  of 
his  party. 

This  habitual  refped  of  the  Pupil  for  his  Tutor, 
was  alfo  prejudicial  to  Cardinal  Tencin,  who  could  not 
erafe  from  his  Majefty’s  memory  the  unfavourable  im- 
preflions  he  had  conceived  of  him.  After  having  con¬ 
tinued  Hill  for  a  few  years  in  the  Council,  he  perceived 
that  the  influence  of  men  of  his  profeflion  was  over, 
and  withdrew  into  his  diocefe,  to  ad  tiie  part  ol  a  de¬ 
votee,  the  only  one  fuitable  to  his  age,  his  fituation, 
and  the  circumftances. 

There  were  feveral  other  candidates  indicated  by  the 
public,  becaufe  they  had  the  honour  to  approach  his 
Majefty  ;  but  fome  of  whom  either  did  not  imagine  they 
iliould  acquire  any  greater  degree  of  influence,  or 
dreaded  it. 

The  four  Secretaries  of  State  of  that  time  were  M. 
Amelot,  the  Count  of  Maurepas,  the  Count  of  Saint- 
Florentin,  and  the  Count  d’Argenfon.  The  firft  of 
thefe  had  juft  obtained  the  Superintendance  of  the 
Polls,  which  was  given  him  lets  as  a  favour,  than  as  a 
place  annexed  in  its  nature  to  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs.  With  the  Cardinal  he  had  loft  every  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and,  being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  own 
perfonal  merit,  far  from  entertaining  any  hopes  of  pro¬ 
motion,  he  could  not  but  exped  an  approaching  dif- 
grace.  The  fecond,  who  was  the  King’s  friend,  and 
admitted  to  all  his  parties  of  pleafure,  delighted  the 
Sovereign  with  his  bon  mots ,  and  his  fallies  oi  wit.  He 
conduded  his  department,  for  which  he  had  formed 
himfelf  from  his  earlieft  youth,  admirably  well  ;  but 
altho’  he  was  the  oldeft  member  in  the  Council,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  govern  the  King.  Having  been  at  all 
times  a  philofopher,  he  fought  after  happinefs,  rather 
than  power.  His  coufin,  tho’  he  entertained  a  better 
opinion  of  himfelf,  had  not  a  greater  fhare  of  ambition. 
Befides,  being  lefs  advanced  than  he,  he  was  not  yet 
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one  of  the  Mmiftry.  It  was  net  the  fame  with  the  laft 
ot  theie  Ministers,  who,  paying  his  court  to  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  expected,  in  return,  that  fhe  would  at  lead: 
procure  him  the  fecond  place  in  his  Majeliy’s  confi¬ 
dence.  She  did  this  fervice  to  the  Count,  but  not  fo 
unreservedly  as  he  would  have  wifhed  •  for  flic  was 
obliged  to  divide  her  favour.  A  new  competitor  had 
lufi:  introduced  himfelf  into  the  Mini  dry,  and  he  had 
hiil  a  greater  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  Marchio- 
nels  de  la  Tournelle.  This  was  Marfhal  Noailles,  to 
whom  ail  the  Houfe  of  Nefle  had  the  greateft  obligati¬ 
ons.  1  be  five  fillers  had  been  well  received  there 
from  their  youth,  and  had  made  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Countefs  of  Touloufe,  which  circumftance  was 
the  fource  of  their  favour  with  the  King.  It  would 
have  been  to  be  wiflied,  indeed,  that  this  Nobleman, 
iuch  as  we  have  before  defcribed  him  -  better  adapted 
to  peace  than  war — to  council  than  to  adion — prudent, 
(Economical,  perfe&Iy  acquainted  with  finance,  at  the 
head  of  which  department  he  had  been  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign — that  he,  who  was  at  once  a  patriot,  a 
ilatefman,  and  a  politician  -  fliould  have  fiicceeded  the 
Cardinal.  His  would  have  been  almofl  the  fame  ad- 
miniltration  continued,  but  improved  in  many  parts  bv 
a  more  extenfive  genius.  The  great  length  of  his  life 
would  have  allowed  him  to  perfect  and  complete  his 
projects  ;  and  his  refpedable  age  would  have  fecured 
him  the  veneration  of  his  matter  ;  whofe  infancy,  be¬ 
ing  thus  prolonged,  might  have  become  the  happinefs 
of  the  nation.  It  happened  otherwife,  from  the  mif- 
lortune  common  to  all  men,  of  not  knowing  them- 
felves  ;  and  Marflial  Noailles  chofe  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  influence  of  the  favourite  to  become  an  indifferent 
General,  rather  than  a  great  Minifter. 

A  third  perfon  fliared  the  protection  of  the  Mar- 
chionefs  de  la  Tournelle  :  this  was  M.  Orry,  the 
Comptroller-General.  This  poll  neceffarily  produces 
a  connexion  between  the  perfon  who  holds  it,  and  the 
miftrefs,  unlefs  flie  fhould  happen  to  boas  difinterefled 
as  the  Countefs  de  Mailli  ;  blit  this  was  an  inflance  not 
to  be  paralleled.  Her  filler,  on  the  contrary,  was 
very  fond  of  money,  and  confequently  faw  herfelf, 
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with  great  fatisfaftion,  courted  by  the  perfon  who 
opened  at  pleafure  the  treafures  of  the  date,  befides, 
he  was  not  a  man  deftitute  of  merit.  He  was  a  perlon 
of  very  moderate  birth,  had  been  m  the  -army  part  0. 
Ihs  life,  and  had  afterwards  foLlowed  fome  other  pio- 
feffion  *:  he  was  already  rather  advanced  in  years, 
when  the  Cardinal  chofe  to  mtruft  hrnv  with  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  finances.  He  was  admirably  well 
adapted  to  this  pod,  in  which  the  hardnefs  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  in  the  fird  indance,  repulfed  that  multitude 
of  greedy  people,  by  whom  a  Comptroller-General  is 
always  perfected.  His  charaaer  was  perfectly  anfwer- 
able  to  his  outward  appearance  ;  and  the  nr  ft  word  he 
uttered,  was  to  refufe  what  was  affied  of  him  in  the 
courfe  of  twelve  years  that  he  had  managed  the  pubhc 
treafure,  he  had  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  iubjett, 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  was  at  fird  deficient  in 
We  have  feen,  that  upon  a  difficult  occurrence  he  had 
advifed  vigorous  meafures  ;  which  were  fo  much  the 
more  ufeful,  from  his  being  able  to  fupport  them  with 
real  fuccours.  This,  indeed,  was  his  great  talent  •* 
had  always  a  fund  ready  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  He  has 
been  reproached  with  acquiring  thefe  refources  only  by 
extreme  leverity  towards  the  people,  whole  intereds  he 
always  facrificed  to  thofc  of  the  Sovereign.  However 
this  may  be,  he  was  certainly  the  mod  ufeiul  man  to 
the  new  favourite. 

She  was  convinced  of  this,  by  an  a£t  of  gallantry 
fhe  received  from  him  in  the  fil'd  indance,  one  was 
very  fond  of  Choify  ;  and  the  King,  eager  to  pleale 
her,  was  continually  improving  and  embellifhing  that 
fpot. 

After  having  been  employed  upon  this  matter  with 
the  Comptroller-General,  he  had  differed  him  to  with¬ 
draw,  without  fpeaking  to  him  of  an  edimate  of  ex- 
pences  for  this  place,  amounting  to  about  1 ,2O0,oco 
iivres  *.  His  Majefty’s  natural  timidity  had  prevented 
him  from  giving  this  account  immediately  into  his 
hand  ;  he  was  fearful  of  his  remondances.  This  err- 

c  urn  dance 
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ed  for  his  own  n,  r  th®  liate  were  not  defign- 

acting  wrong  thtf  he"^  gra!lficat,ons  *  'hat  he  was 
refolution  ..Y*,*  *t''  “  ™  ft. 

out,  when  his  JVIaieffv  €•  fy  '  rP  vvas  Scarce  gone 
that  he  had  forJo  ’  r t""  ^  P3Per-  Pretending 
Minifter  read  ft  anV  ^  !°  hi‘n  about  *■  The 

“  kofedrPnlCd  3‘  the  moderatenefs  of  the  fum  '•  i  rec- 

t.Soo  ooo  h'rresa+Sfeathl-  °ne’  and  1  have  la'd  afide 

Pad  hitherto  beer/  a  PfUrpo/e”  The  King,  who 
arifing,  was  chauned  ^  fear  °f  fome  difficulty 
of  M.  Orry  •  he  inline!’]",1  ZCal  and  co,nplaifance 
Marchionefs'.  and*  thh/ffifl^  com.niumcated  «  to  the 

>■»  wgh  sv^-ra  s-m 

SSS'  ,ob‘c„“rT'7  *■“■<»»-  wbici 

J', 

dia  Cor”'  ?olo!lles>  and  ‘he  fettlements  of  the  In- 

S  rSfcTX'  m  “  fta'e  °f  defence  : — "  was  nece/f'ry 
whirl  h,arrmes>  t0  complete  the  former  troops 
whtch  were  almoft  reduced  to  nothing  .—it  was  necef- 

W}  to  fupport  a  phantom  of  an  Emperor,  deprived  of 
own  dominions,  having  nothing  to  pay  his  troops 

in  a  word  T"  '°  ^  charSes  of  bis houfhold- 

vw.s  n  m  llving,0nly  at  the  expence  of  France  —it 

for  th^PoT  t0fU1PP0' \  ,he  auxiliary  war,  undertaken 

one  * a  p  °f  Auftna’  a"d  t0  P^are  for  a  new 

itfel’f  every  day WCr3>  Wh°fe  ‘eagUe  was  ftrenS'hemng 

Whether  from  veneration  to  the  memory  of  Fleuri 
or  from  mtftruft  of  thofe  whom  his  Majefty  might  hale 

XV  Uford’rh°r  tr0m  UnCTimy  in  the  choice,.  Lewis 
AV.  for  the  campaign  of  174,,  adhered  to  the  mea- 

than  tlleady  taken'  J  bey  were  not  better  contrived 
le  Preced|ug.  The  fame  errors  were  the  refult 
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ot  them — the  fame  difunion  among  the  allies  -  the  fame 
jeproaches — and  confequently  misfortunes,  Ioffes,  and 
difgraces.  Tho’  no  war  had  been  declared,  except  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
between  Spain  and  England— the  laft  01  which  wa> 
meetly  maritime— yet  all  the  European  Powers  had 
made  extraordinary  efforts.  Germany  and  Italy  alone 
were  covered  with  ten  great  armies  ;  five  ot  which 
were  in  the  laft  of  thele  kingdoms.  I  hat  of  the  In¬ 
fant  Don  Philip,  before  which,  even  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January,  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  letieated, 
marching  away  from  his  camp  of  Montmelian,  in 
Piedmont,  by  Mount  Cenis,  and  the  little  Mount  St. 
Bernard.  Having  only  need  of  part  of  his  troops,  he 
had  fent  the  reft  to  the  Auftrians,  who  compofed  the 
third  army.  This  extended  itfelf  from  the  Milanefe, 
near  to  Bologna,  and  was  oppofed  by  that  of  Count 
Gages,  fuc celTo r  to  the  Duke  of  Montemar,  who  was 
inverted  with  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Spaniards. 
In  a  word,  the  fifth  army  was  that  of  Naples,  ftill  in¬ 
active,  but  impatient  of  breaking  the  neutrality  impo- 
fed  upon  them  by  the  Englifh.  M.  de  Voltaire  makes 
mention  of  a  fixth,  that  of  Venice,  which  was  only 
an  army  of  obfervation,  and  of  guarantee  agamft  the 
in ful ts  of  the  reft. 

Such  a  number  of  armies  produced  only  felruaryt 
the  battle  of  Campo-San&o,  between  y 

Count  Gages  and  Count  Traun,  for  which  T<?  Deum 
was  fung  both  at  Madrid  and  at  Vienna,  and  which 
con feouently  decided  nothing.  The  Duke  of  Modena, 
appointed  fome  months  after  Generaliftimo  of  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefty,  had  only  an  empty  title,  without  being 
able  to  undertake  any  thing  of  importance  during  the 
whole  campaign.  Don  Philip  and  the  Marquis  de  la 
Mina,  mafters  a  fecond  time  of  Savoy,  were  not  the 
more  advanced  ;  they  could  not  penetrate  into.  Italy, 
notwithftanding  ah  their  efforts,  the  paftec  being  all 
well  fecured.  It  is  the  mature  of  the  country  which 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  the  war  here. 
On  the  fide  of  Piedmont  there  is  a  rock,  which  may 
put  a  whole  army  at  defiance  ;  and  towards  Lombardy, 
all  the  country  is  interfe&ed  with  rivers  and  canals. . 
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lve  Principal  armies  in  Germany  ravaged  alfo  this 
un  appy  country.  Two  of  them  were  eompofed  of 
french  troops,  and  commanded  by  Generals  of  that 

patlon  ^  the  was  that  of  the  Auftrians,  led  on  bv 
rnn,ce  Charles  •  the  fourth  was  that  of  (he  Englifh  at 
tile  head  of  whom  was  the  King  of  England  in  perfon 
2?th.lhe  Hanoverians  .  ^nd  the  laft  was  that  of  the 
irutch>  which  anfwered  to  the  army  of  Naples,  in  the 
uownefs  of  its  march,  its  inaction,  and  inutility. 

Mar  dial  BelleiOe  had  quitted  his  cantonment  under 
f'grn  fince  the  2d  of  January,  with  the  at  my  which  he 
had  lo  fortunately  and  fo  Ikiifully  brought  away  from 
tague,  and  had  taken  other  quarters  upon  the  Naab 
from  whence  he  had  marched  on  the  20th,  conducting 
his  troops  thro’  the  Upper  Palatinate  $  and,  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  them  take  the  road  of  Spire,  where  they 
were  to  crofs  the  Rhine,  he  had  returned  to  Francfort, 
Betng  created,  by  the  King  of  Spain,  Knight  of  the 
Grder  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  found  there  the  collar 
of  the  order,  m  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  taken  upon  him  to  inveft  the  Marihal  with  it 
hjmfelf,  and  performed  the  ceremony.  This  was  the 
htgheft  honour  he  had  to  expea  ;  but  fuch  a  number 
of  titles,  accumulated  on  his  perfon,  could  not  indem¬ 
nify  him  for  the  reception  he  met  with  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Court  of  the  Monarchy  little  calculated  for  war, 
who  found  himfelf  at  the  eve  of  a  perfonal  quafrel 
with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  could  not  but  be 
highly  diffatisfied  with  the  author  of  the  projea.  He 
received  him  with  a  coldnefs,  which  was  but  a  melan¬ 
choly  reward  for  fo  many  labours  and  fatigues,  but 
which  fhould  be  the  only  one  given  to  all  thofe  ambiti¬ 
ous  perfons,  who  iacrihce  a  whole  nation  to  the  reftlefs 
fpirit  that  torments  them.  He  retired  into  the  country, 
to  meditate  new  fchcmes,  till  an  opportunity  fhould  of¬ 
fer  of  bringing  them  to  light. 

Part  of  his  army  relolved  itfelf  into  that  of  Marfhal 
Broglio,  and  the  reft  into  that  of  Marfhal  Noailles, 
The  firft  defended  Bavaria  ;  but  there  being  a  mifun- 
derftanding  between  him  and  Count  SeckendorfF,  who 
then  commanded  the  Bavarians,  inftead  of  a  {lifting, 
they  only  prejudiced  each  other.  Prince  Charles  had 

already 
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already  collected  his  troops  into  winter  quaifen,  when 
the  Imperial  troops  were  Hill  feparately  cantoned,  ana 
in  feveral  fmall ‘polls.  This  negleCt  joined  to  the 
mortality  which  prevailed  among  the  French  troops, 
from  their  being  heaped  together  among  the  German 
(loves  to  which  they  were  not  accuffomed,  was  the 
caufe  of  their  firft  misfortunes.  The  diftmft  parties 
were  feparately  beaten.  *1  he  Marquis  oi  Minuizt  was 
carried  off  at  Erblach,  with  a  corps  ot  fix  thoufand 
Bavarians  ;  the  partilan  La-Croix  vvas  taken  at  r  rar- 
kirch,  with  three  free  companies,  after  a  moil  vigorous 
refiflance  •  the  Marquis  du  Ghatelet  was  attacked  in 
Dingelfingcn,  by  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  troops ;  he 
defended  himfelf  there,  during  four-and  twenty  hours, 
with  one  thoufand  four  hundred  men,  after  which  he 
quitted  the  place,  and  croffeci  the  Ilere  on  a  budge  of 
rafts,  under  the  protection  of  M  Philippes,  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  battalions  and  twelve  fquadrons.  The 
Prince  of  Conti,  who  was  at  Landaw  with  twelve 
thoufand  men,  being  intormed,  but  too  late,  that 
Dingelfingen  was  furrounded,  haftened  to  its  relief, 
and  found  it  evacuated.  In  this  interval  Landaw  was^ 
furprifed,  and  Brunaw  befieged,  yet  the  General  of 
Charles  VII*  who  was  polled  at  Landfhut,  did  not 
make  the  leaft  llir  to  fupport  them.  In  the  mean  while. 
Count  Saxe,  who  was  left  to  himlelf,  and  regie  died,  at 
Stadt- Amhoff,  being  clofely  preffed  by  Piince  Lobko- 
witz,  who  advanced  upon  him  with  lupenoi  lorces, 
fell  back  upon  the  Danube.  A  little  before  this,  Baron 
Steins  had  penetrated  into  Bavaria  by  the  Tyrol,  tho 
he  had  no  more  than  three  thoufand  Croats,  and  was 
advancing  by  rapid  marches.  *1  he  Emperor,  finding 
his  Electorate  ready  to  be  invaded  a  third  time  by  the 
enemy,  and  not  thinking  himfelf  fade  at  Munich, 
marched  out  of  it,  and  retired  to  Augfbourg,  an  Im~ 
penal  city.  He  did  not  (lay  theie  long  ;  jg  June. 
and,  upon  quitting  it,  he  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  fee  it  entered  by  Colonel  Mentzel,  at  the 
head  of  his  Pandours,  vcho  had  the  brutality  to  load 
him  with  infults  in  the  ftreets  :  the  Emperor  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  Francfort^  Thus  Piince  Charles,  by  his  acti¬ 
vity,  and  by  the  reciprocal  jealoufies  among  the  allies, 

after 


hffr  I1/Ti?g  re:C0R(iuered  Auftria  and  Bohemia,  made 
liimfdf  alfo  matter  of  all  Bavaria. 

Broglio,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  dif- 
ia nshed  with  General  SeckendorfF,  had  always  faid  and 
r  /  V,’’  even  herore  the  campaign,  that  he  coul.  not 
j  P.  .Va.na\  He  waited  at  Donawert  the  Kir: 


s  or 


clers  to  bring  back  his  troops  upon  the  Rhine,  and  yrew 

dh'n a!ItntJ  ^ut.hl^  Majefty,  to  fecure  his  return, ’had 
‘  patched  Mar  dial  Noailies  with  40,000  men  This 
General  crofted  the  Rhine,  and  immediately  detached 
eotmt  Segur,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  to  go  and 
meet  broglio,  and  marched  himfelf  towards  the  Rhine 
to  obferve  the  army  of  Englifh,  Heffians,  and  Hanoi 
VCrians,  commanded  by  Earl  Stairs,  and  to  be  at  hand 
to  cover  Lorraine  or  Bavaria,  according  to  the  motions 
the  enemy  might  make.  He  found  them  encamped  on 

Vr  inI'ht  !barIi  the  r*ver’  between  Dettingen  and 
Afcha  ffembourg,  where  the  King  of  England  was  juft 

arrived  1  hey  were  in  fuch  a  pofition,  that  they 
might  have  been  inclofed,  ftarved,  played  upon  by  the 
artillery  of  the  French,  and  forced  to  furrender  prifo- 
rters.  The  Marfhal  formed  the  plan  of  doing  this  •  he 
ordered  aH  the  neceflary  difpefitions,  took  pofTeffion 
\d  Afchaffembourg,  bordered  the  Rhine  with  artillery, 
.placed  the  pais  of  Dettingen  under  a  guard  of 
twelve  thoufand  men  on  this  fide  of  a  deep  ravin.  He 
.01  bade  Tern  to  pals  this  ravin  •  but  his  orders  were  not 
executed  5  the  troops  went  over  it  in  his  abfence  ;  and 
Tis  fingle  detachment  gave  battle  to  forty  thoufand 
■ot  the  enemy  :  the  aftion  could  not  be  fuftained  ;  the 
French  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the  Englifh  had 
t  iie  good  fortune  to  get  out  of  this  cul  defac,  where 
they  muft  either  have  perifhed  or  furrendered.  The 
greateft  misfortune  the  French  experienced  in  this  ac¬ 
tion,  which  lafted  four  hours  and  a  half,  was  the  lols 
oi  a  number  of  men  of  diftindtion,  and  brave  officers, 
who,  feeing  their  regiments  fly,  ranged  themfelves  in 
line  ot  battle,  and  chofe  rather  to  die  honourabl  y,  in 
keeping  their  ground,  than  to  lave  themfelves  by  a  dis¬ 
graceful  flight.  Many  of  the  Houfehold  troops  efpe- 
cially,  and  of  the  Regiment  of  Guards,  perifhed  » 
iwenty-one  of  them  were  reckoned  to  be  killed  on  the 

fpot, 
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fpot,  and  as  many  dangeroufly  wounded.  The  Duke 
ot  Chartres  had  a  horff*  killed  under  him.  Count  Cler¬ 
mont,  though  already  Abbe  or  Saint  Germain  des  prezy 
recoiledling  the  example  of  the  famous  Bifhop  of  Beau¬ 
vais,  lo  renowned  in  hi  Tory,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  The  Prince  of  Dombes  and  the  Count  d’Eu 
were  wounded,  as  well  as  the  Count  d’Harcourt,  the 
Count  de  Beuvron,  and  the  Duke  de  Bonfflers.  1  he 
Count  de  la  Motte  Houdancourt,  Firft  Gentleman  U flier 
to  the  Queen,  was  a  lorg  time  trampled  under  the 
horfes  feet,  and  carried  off  almoft  dead.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Gontaur  had  his  arm  broken  ;  the  Duke  de 
Rochechouart,  Firft  Gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber, 
'having  been  twice  wounded,  and  ft  ill  continuing,  in 
the  engagement,  was  killed  on  the  fpot.  The  Mar- 
quifes  de  Sabran  and  de  Fleuri,  with  the  Counts 
d’Eftrade  and  de  Roftaing,  loft  their  lives  on  the 
field. 

“  Among  the  fingular  events  of  this  day/’  fays  M. 
de  Voltaire,  we  mult  not  omit  the  death  of  a  Count 
4‘  of  Bouffiers,  of  the  family  of  Remiencourt.  Fie 
was  a  child  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age  ;  a 
cannon-ball  broke  his  leg:  he  received  the  ftroke, 
faw  his  leg  cut  off,  and  died  with  equal  coolnefs. 
“  So  much  youth,  joined  to  fo  much  courage,  affefted 
“  alt  thole  who  were  witneffes  to  his  fate. 

“  The  lots  was  not  much  more  inconfiderable  on 
“  the  fide  of  the  Englifh  officers.  The  King  of  Eng- 
“  land  fought  on  foot  and  on  horfeback  ;  fometimes 
“  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  fometimes  of  the  infan- 
**  try.  Fhe  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  wounded  by 
“  his  fide  •  the  Duke  d’Aremberg,  who  commanded 
14  the  Auftrians,  received  a  inufket  fhot  in  the  upper 
M  part  of  his  chefl :  the  Englifh  loft  feveral  General 
officers.  But  the  adlion  was  too  unequal.  Courage 
alone  was  oppofed  to  bravery,  numbers,  and  difei- 
“  pline.  At  length  Marfhal  Noailles  ordered  the  re¬ 
treat,  which  was  not  executed  without  confufio n. 
“  The  King  of  England  dined  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
“  and  withdrew  afterwards,  without  giving  time  to 
carry  away  all  his  wounded,  about  fix  hundred  of 
which  he  left  behind,  whom  Lord  Stair  recommend- 

“  ed 
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“  £d  t0, t!le  generofity  of  Mar/ha!  Noailles.  The 

Fiench  took  care  of  them,  as  of  their  own  country- 

In  a  word,  the  Englilh  thought  themfelves  fo  happy 
to  nave  amved  fafe  and  found  at  Hanover,  that  they* 
ttaid  there  a  long  time,  and  did  nothing  the  reft  of  the 
campaign. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  miftakes  that  were  com- 
nutted  upon  this  occafion,  for  the  information  of  polle- 
nty,  ft  nee  this  is  the  chief  advantage  that  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  fuch  fanguinary  accounts. 

Marflial  Noailles  had,  in  the  firft  inftance,  been 
guiity  of  negled,  in  buffering  himfelf  to  be  foreftalled 
by  the  Englifh  General,  whofe  adivity  feized  upon  an 
advantageous  poft,  which  the  Marflial  had  intended 
to  occupy.  He  repaired  this  negled  by  fkilfully  avail¬ 
ing  himfelf  of  the  circumftances,  and  polling  himfelf 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  over  which  he  threw 
two  bridges,  in  order  to  have  a  free  paffage  acrols  it, 
*o  make  himleif  mailer  of  the  pafTes  above  and  below 
the  enemy  s  camp,  cut  oft  their  fubftftence,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  morions  made  on  the  other  ftde 
of  the  river  by  the  confederate  army,  which  was  foon 
m  want  of  provisions.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Marfhal 
had  the  fuperiority,  and  remained  mafterof  the  cam- 
paign. 

Lord  Stair,  who  was  too  great  a  man  not  to  owi 
when  he  was  in  the  wrong,  was  fenftble  of  the  miftake 
he  had  made,  in  buffering  the  two  bridges  to  be  thrown 
over  the  river,  and  he  wifhed  that  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  broken  up  the  camp  fooner  than  he 
did.  His  Ma jelly  perfifted  in  remaining  in  his  poft. 
The  foldier  was  reduced  to  half  a  ration  a  day.  For¬ 
age  was  fo  fcarce,  that  it  was  propofed  to  hamfiring 
the  horfes,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  the  army  would 
have  been  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  this  extremity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  his  Britannic  Majefty 
ordered  his  army  to  break  up  in  the  greateft  filence,, 
and  hazarded  this  dangerous  and  precipitate  march,  as 
the  only  refource  he  had  left.  The  Count  of  Noailles 
was  the  ftrft  who  perceived  this  movement,  and  fent 
word  to  his  father :  the  Marflial  rofe3  and  faw  the 

Englifh 
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Engiifh  rufliing  on  their  deftrudtion  through  a  narrow 
V'#ay,  between  a  mountain  and  a  river.  He  made  the 
inoft  fkiiful  diipofitions  to  fur  round  the  enemy  in  the  de¬ 
file  through  which  they  muft  nectffarily  pals.  An  un¬ 
avoidable  fnare  was  thus  hid  tor  them.  If  they  had 
been  attacked  only  with  the  certain  advantage  of 
'ground,  the  King'of  England  himfelf  might  have  been 
taken  priloner,  and  the  confequence  of  fitch  a  fuccds 
cannot  be  alee-named. 

After  rhele  diipofitions,  the  moft  prudent  that  could 
be  made,  the  General  went  away,  under  pretence  of 
examining  a  ford,  in  order  to  pufh  forward  an  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  cavalry,  the  better  to  difcover  the 
pofition  of  the  enemy.  He  contented  himfelf  with  re¬ 
commending  to  the  Duke  of  Grammont,  his  nephew. 
Lieutenant-  General,  and  Colonel  of  the  French  Guards, 
who  commanded  in  this  poll,  to  wait  for  the  favour- 
apL  moment,  and  to  allow  it  to  come  on  without  nre- 
cipi rati r.g  it  •  after  which  he  left  him.  It  was  this'ea- 
puai  fault  which  for  ever  flamed  the  memory  of  the 
Martha!,  which  rendered  him  the  aver  (ion  of  fo  many 
defolate  families,  and  the  derifion  of  the  jefters,  who 
ridiculed  him  in  feme  malicious  fongs,  and  fixed  a 
wooden  fword  to  the  gate  of  his  hotel,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  inutility  of  his  'word  upon  this  ©ccafion. 

The  Dukede  Grammont,  carried  away  by  his  ardent 
impe'uofiry.  which  would  have  been  moderated  by 
-the  preknee  of  his  uncle,  loft  all  the  benefit  of  thefe 
excellent  difpofirions,  and,  quitting  the  advantageous 
grrund  upon  which  he  was  polled,  found  himfelf  fooa 
engaged  with  the  whole  of  the  Englifli  army,  when 
he  thought  he  had  only  their  rear  guard  to  engage  with. 
He  attacked  them  in  a  plain,  where  it  was  eafy  for 
thorn  to  form,  7  he  batteries  of  cannon,  planted 
along  the  Rhine  by  the  Marquis  de  Valliere,  the  ableft 
general  officer  of  artillery  at  that  time,  which  were 
calculated  to  have  the  greateft  efte£t,  became  ufeiefs, 
becaufe  they  would  have  played  upon  the  French  them- 
fdves  in  the  coniufion. 

Some  of  the  regiments  of  infantry  behaved  with 
great  bravery,  but  the  regiment  of  French  Guards 
Vol.  11,  G 
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ran  away  at  the  third  charge,  communicated  terror  to 
toe  reft,  and  abandoned  the  cavalry  1  he  Marquis  of 
Puyfegur,  fon  of  the  Marfhal  of  that  time,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  of  a  regiment,  was  obliged  with  his  own  hand  to 
kill  fome  oi  his  men  who  would  not  rally,  and  were 
crying  out  •  Let  kirn  efcape  <who  can-  The  King’s 
horle  guards,  and  the  carabineers,  difplayed  a  greater 
Phare  oi  vaiour  than  of  order  and  discipline  Fifty 
Moufquetaires ,  hurried  on  by  their  impetuofhy,  found 
themfel vcs  engaged  in  the  midft  of  the  Scotch  Greys, 
a  famous  regiment  in  England,  compofed  of  picked 
men,  and  well  mounted.  Crufhed  by  numbers,  the 
Moufquetaires  were  all  wounded  or  taken  prifoners. 
The  foldiers  who  fled,  imagining  that  the  enemy  was 
in  purb  it  of  them,  threw  themfelves  into  the  riv  r, 
where  lome  of  them  were  drowned  Marfhal  Noailies 
came  up  only  in  time  to  be  witnefs  of  the  confufion, 
-and  to  order  a  retreat  for  form  fake 

Such  a  number  of  accumulated  errors  committed  by 
the  French,  were  compenfated  by  one  capital  miftake 
of  the  Englifh,  which  was  alfo  acknowledged  by  Lord 
Stair  *  -  they  ought  to  have  purfued  the  vanquifhed 
army,  and,  by  crofting  the  Rhine,  rendered  the  victo¬ 
ry  complete. 

In  any  other  country,  Marfhal  Noailies  would  have 
run  great  rifques;  but  he  had  a  powerful  patronefs  with 
the  King,  in  the  Countefs  of  Touloufe,  his  {liter  He 
could  not  even  attempt  to  juftify  himfelf,  becaufe  he 
mu  ft  then  have  thrown  the  blame  upon  his  nephew,  or 
rather,  becaufe  if  he  had  inculpated  his  nephew,  he 
would  not  have  exculpated  himfelf.  He  fuftaineci  the 

general 


*  The  following  are  the  fentiments  cf  Lord  Stair  upon  the 
matter,  which  Voltaire  piofelTes  to  have  had  from  him  eif, 

44  The  writer  oi  this  hiltory,  meeting  with  Lt>  d  Stair  a  few 
ct  weeks  after  the  battle,  took  the  liberty  oi  rtk  ng  him,  what 
44  he  thought  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen  ?  I  ttink,  laid  the  Ge* 
44  nersl*  that  you  made  one  mi  (lake  there ,  and  zue  tzvo ;  your  fault 
44  was  to  have  a  effed  the  ravin,  and  tot  to  have  waited,  our  two 
ftv  faults  'were,  fa  ft ,  to  have  put  our  elves  its  danger  cf  being  all  cut 
44  tjj ;  and,  Jccondh*.  not  to  have  availed  ourf elves  of  tur  victory* 
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general  cenfure  of  the  army  with  boldnefs.  He  could 
not  have  laid  with  Scipio  ;  Ltt  us  go  and  return  thanks 
to  the  Gods  in  the  Capitol  ;  but  he  afcribed  to  himfelf 
the  merit  of  not  having  given  up  matters  in  defpair, 
and  of  liavi  g  prevented  the  mifchief  from  being  greater. 
He  imputed  the  misfortune  chiefly  to  want  of  difci- 
piine,  and  wrote  a  judicious,  eloquent,  and  inffrudtive 
letter  to  his  Majefty,  to  reprefent  'the  extreme  necelfity 
oi  reltoring  n 

After  this  adtion,  feveral  Englifh  and  French  officers 
went  to  Francfort,  a  city  which  always  remained  neu¬ 
tral,  and  treated  each  other  with  the  fame  civility  as 
the  Generals  did.  The  Emperor  let  them  the  example, 
by  receiving  with  equal  complaifance  the  officers  of 
both  nations,  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  him. 
There  was  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  vvho^e  condition 
he  did  not  inwardly  envy  :  he  had  not  wherewithal  to 
fubfift  his  family  ;  no  one  would  make  him  the  lead:  ad¬ 
vance  and  Mar ill  J  Noailles  gave  him  foity  thoufand 
crowns  *  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  which  he  had.  He 
was  reduced  to  the  necelliry  of  implorirg  that  fame 
Queen  of  Hungary,  whom  he  had  bee;  upon  the  point 
ci  dethroning  :  he  offered  her  to  renounce  all  his  pre- 
tenffons  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Houle  of  Auftria. 
The  Hereditary  Prince  oc  Hcfle  took  this  negotiation 
upon  himfelf,  and  went  with  the  Emperor’s  propofals 
the  King  of  England,  who  was  then  at  Hanover. 
King  George  anfwered,  that  be  would  roHult  his  Par¬ 
liament.  Even  this  negotiation  of  trie  Prince  of  Heffe 
ferved  only  to  convince  Charles  VII.  that  his  ene* 
niies.had  conceived  thedefign  of*  taking  the  empire  from 
him.  Deprived  of  this  refource,  he  took  the  refolu- 
tion  to  declare  himfelf  neutei  in  hi°  own  caufe  *  and 
he  a  Iked  permiffion  of  the  Qu  ,>er  of  Hungary,  that  ho 
ndght  leave  the  remainder  of  his  troops  in  Swabia, 
where  they  fhould  be  confidered  as  troops  of  the 
Empire.  At  the  fame  time  ic  offered  to  fend  Marfhal 
Broglio’s  army  back  into  France.  The  Queen  an- 

G  2  fwered, 
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fwered,  that  fie  was  not  at  war  with  tb\  chief  of  the 
Empire ,  becauje ,  according  to  the  arrangement  jf  the 
Golden  Bull ,  which  had  been  violated  by  his  election ,  fic 
had  not  acknowledged  him  as  Emperor  •  that  therefore 
fie  would  caufe  his  troops  to  be  attacked  wherever  they 
fiould  be  found  ;  that  however,  fi  would  not  prevent 
him  from  tak.ng  a  perjunul  refuge  upon  the  territories  of 
the  Empire,  except  upon  th  f  of  Bavaria , 

The  affair  of  Dettingen  conuibuteo  only  to  precipitate 
the  retreat  of  the  Marshal  Broglio,  and  ro  make  Charles 
VII  lofe  the  fortreffes  he  hao  ilill  remaining  Marfhal 
Broglio  hnvirg  arrived,  on  the  9fh  ot  July,  at  Wimp- 
fen,  upon  the  Necker,  reiigned  his  army  to  Count 
Saxe,  under  the  command  ©t  Marfhal  dt  Noailles.  Pie 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  hoftages  in  the  leveral  neu¬ 
tral  ftates  through  which  he  had  paffed,  as  a  fecuriry 
that  no  hoftilities  fliould  be  committed  on  his  march  ; 
a  precaution  which  was  very  ufelefs,  becaufe  Prince 
Charles,  with  his  whole  army,  followed  his  troops,  as 
far  as  the  frontiers.  Of  about  130,000,  which  had 
been  fent  at  different  times  into  the  Empire,  he  brought 
back  only  25  000,  and,  according  to  fome  accounts, 
much  lefs.  But  all  writers  agree  in  their  account  of 
the  deplorable  condition  ot  thefe  unfortu  ate  remains. 
It  is  reckoned  that  thefe  two  campaigns  coft  France  at 
lead  80,000  men,  rot  by  arms,  but  by  cold,  milery, 
and  defertion  ;  and  that  they  put  her  to  the  expenfe  of 
three  hundred  millions*  extraordinary. 

Marfhal  Broglio  repaired  to  Court,  where  he  was  ill 
received.  This  General,  whofe  br  very  and  conduct 
in  Bohemia  had  been  fo  h  ghly  extolled,  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  beff  General  in  the  kingdom,  did 
not  find  one  friend  who  was  willing,  or  could  venture 
to  (peak  a  word  in  his  favour,  and  was,  ordered  to  re¬ 
tire  <0  his  country  feat.  It  was  faid  that  this  was  a  fatis- 
fadtibo  required  by  the  Emperor — a  very  cruel  piece  of 
injuffice,  to  an  officer  of  feventy-five  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  mofl  difficult  war  fince 

the 
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the  memory  of  man,  in  which  every  fort  of  difguft, 
of  danger,  and  fatigue,  were  combined.  His  brother, 
the  Abbe,  who  had  been  a  very  fafhiorable  man  at 
Court,  and  was  retired  to  his  abbey  of  Mont  Saint  Mi¬ 
chel  difgufted  of  »he  world  and  of  pleafure,  appeared 
in  public  again  upon  this  occafton,  and,  after  having 
folicited  the  MarfhaPs  freedom,  became  the  companion 
of  his  difgrace  and  afflictions,  and  afterwards  re ■  timed 
into  his  ct  art,  which  from  that  time  he  never  quitted. 

Had  theie  been  any  juft i ru  ble  motive  for  this  re¬ 
venge.  it  would  have  afforded  but  a  trifling  confolation 
to  Charles  VII.  i ululated  in  Francfort,  and  deprived  of 
fubjCcL-  The  Queen  of  Hungary  had  -  n 

cau fed  them  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi-  ut,uJ  • 

ance  to  her,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor  proie fl¬ 
ed  agairft  this  a<T  A  printer  of  the  city  of  S'adt-Am- 
hoff,  having  publifhed  this  proteft  of  his  mailer’s,  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  in  the  public  fquare.  '1  his 
was  rot  the  only  outrage  committed  ;  the  Council  of 
AufLrta,  fome  time  after,  prefented  even  in  Francfort, 
to  the  Imperial  DiCtature,  fome  memorials,  ir  which 
the  election  of  Charles  VII.  was  declared  abfolutely  and 
entirely  null .  The  new  Elector  of  Mentz*,  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Empire,  who  had  been  raifed  to  this  oig- 
nity  againft  the  Emperor’s  wi flies,  ufed  to  reg  fter  thefe 
memorials  in  the  records  of  the  Empire.  Charles  VII. 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  complain  :  his  complaints 
were  made  in  letters  ;  and,  to  complete  his  mortifica¬ 
tion,  the  King  of  England,  in  quality  of  EleClor  of 
Hanover,  anfwered  him,  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  EleClor  of  Mentz  were  in  the  right.  At  length, 
they  talked  of  compelling  him  to  reftgn  the  Empire, 
and  to  give  it  up  to  the  Duke  of  Tufcany. 

This  propofal,  which  ought  to  have  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  French,  the  conferences  of  Gertruy- 

G  3  denberg, 
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*  His  predecefTor  had  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  fvc- 
ceffor  was  appointed  on  the  21ft  of  April  following.  This  Elec¬ 
tor  is  in  general  lefs  powerful  from  the  number  of  his  troops, 
than  from  the  authority  he  derives  from  his  dignity. 
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den  berg,  and  to  have  excited  them  to  fupport  a  Prince 
whofe  misfortunes  were  owing  to  his  too  great  confidence 
in  them,  ferved  only  to  difcourage  them  The  Empe- 
ror  law  himfelf  almoft  without  allies  M.  de  la  Noiie, 
iMiniffer  from  Lewis  XV  at  the  Diet  of  the  Empire, 
made  a  declaration,  fignifying,  that  his  Majefty  was 
infoimed  of  the  defire  of  the  Princes  to  interpofe  their 

21  7ub  niec'lal’on  t0  Put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  having  entered  into  negotiations,  he  had 
fent^  orders  to  his  troops  to  return  upon  the  frontiers  of 
his  kingdom,  inafmuch  as  they  were  only  auxiliaries  • 


ard  that  lie  was  at  the  iarnt  time  prompted  to  take  this 


Ihep,  m  ort!er  to  give  the  Germanic  body  a  teftimony 
of  his  attention  ai  d  inclination  for  peace. 

England  and  Auflria  were  not  yet  fatisfied  ;  they 
wiflied  to  avail  themfelves  or  their  advantages,  and 
carried  their  infolence  fo  far,  as  to  irfift  that  Charles 
MI.  fliould  h  mfelf  apply  to  have  the  Grand  Duke, 
his  enemy,  e'  died  King  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the 
L a  act  of  humiliation  :  it  was  the  fame  as  when  they 
\vanted  to  oblige  Lewis  XIV.  to  concur  in  expelling 
Ins  grandfon  from  the  throne  upon  which  he  had  placed 
him.  In  the  meanwhile,  Marflial  Noailles,  in  confe- 
quenceof  the  King’s  declaration,  had  retired  upon  the 
Raine,  and  had  commifiioned  Count  Saxe  to  afilft 
Marflial  Coigny,  who  commanded  in  Alface,  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  Prince  from  eroding  the  river. 

Then  it  was  that  Lewis  XV.  inspired  with  a  degree 
of  fpirit  by  his  mill  refs,  who  to  much  meanrefs  joined 
Jome  energy  ard  elevation  of  foul,  wifiied  to  tiy  his 
Arength  with  a  Prince  who  was  a  worthy  competitor, 
and  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Alface. 
.He  had  ordered  his  baggage  to  be  got  ready,  and  wrote 
word  of  bis  intentions  to  Marflial  Noailles,  who  an- 
fwered  in  thefe  exprcfs  words  :  “  Your  affairs  are  nei- 
iher  in  a  fufficiently  good  or  bad  date,  to  induce 
**  your  MajeAyto  take  this  ftep  at  prefent.” 

/f  n  Prince  Charles  had  in  fa 61  made  an  at- 
^  tempt  to  penetrate  into  France  j  notwith 
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llanding  the  continual  fire  of  the  oppofite  army,  he  had 
fettled  himfelf  in  an  ill  a  n<J  ol  the  Rhine,  near  to  the 
antient  BrlTac,  with  about  twelve  thoufand  men,  and 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  who  commanded  under  him, 
had  begun  an  expedition  the  fame  day.  Meeting  with 
no  ohUacle,  he  had  already  penetrated  as  far  as  Rhein- 
weiller  with  three  thoufand  grenadiers  ;  but  this  expe¬ 
dition  had  not  been  io  fortunate  as  that  of  Prince 
Charles  :  he  had  been  warmly  repulfed  by  the  Marquis 
de  Balincourt,  and  his  troops  had  aimoft  all  been  killed, 
drowned,  01  taken  prifoners.  Befices,  Marfhal  Noa!  *  s, 
having  drawn  nearer  to  fnpport  Mar  dial  Coigny,  '  no 
was  unable  to  make  head  againft  1  rince  Charles,  me 
latter  fou  d  it  impofhble  to  carry  his  prog-tt 'in  executi- 
On  •  be  was  unwilling  to  hazard  the  laurels  he  had  ac- 
quired  in  this  campaign.  Being  •<  pprehenfive  that  the 
river  wculd  overflow,  he  retired  into  the  territory  of 
Brifgow,  where  he  fettled  in  winter  quarters,  although 
the  Englifti  had  an  army  of  near  70.000  men  to  allift 
him,  fince  they  had  been  oined  by  the  Dutch  at  Vv  orms, 
to  the  number  of  20,000. 

At  the  end  therefore  of  the  campaign,  it  appeared, 
that  of  all  the  countries  conquered  by  France  tor  the 
Emperor,  there  were  no  remains  ;  but  that  France  at  lealt 
was  not  penetrated.  Braraw,  and  Straubing,  had 
capitulated  •  the  garrifon  of  Egra,  upon  the  ^  o 
river  Egra,  were  reduced  to  the  cruel  extre¬ 
mity  of  lurrencering  prifoners  of  war,  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hcrouville,  who  commanded  them.  At  length 
M.  de  Grand ville  delivered  up  Ingolftadt,  and  obtained 
a  tree  retreat,  not  only  for  himfelf  and  his  troops,  but 
even  for  all  the  French  that  were  in  the  towns 


of  Bavaria,  where  he  commanded.  M.  de 
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Voltaire  obferves,  this  is  the  fir  ft  time  that  any  .garri¬ 
fon,  in  furrer.dering  itfelf,  had  obtained  the  liberty  of 
other  troops.  It  was  general  Berenclaw  who  granted 
this  lingular  and  honourable  capitulation. 

There  is  another  anecdote  of  this  campaign,  which 
deferves  to  be  recorded,  tho’  lets  glorious  in  itfelf,  yet 
more  flriking,  from  the  incredible  audacity  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it,  and  from  the  atrocious  cruelty  that  ditbin- 
guiflies  it.  This  circumflance  would  induce  us,  in* 
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deed,  to  refer  it  to  the  more  barbarous  ages,  if  it  were 
not  attefted  by  our  temporaries.  The  anecdote  al- 
uotd  to,  is  that  of  Colonel  Mentzel,  of  thatpartizan 
whom  good  fortune,'  and  brutal  valour,  had  occaftoned 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  raife  from  the  moft  obfcure 
ltation  to  the  higheft  military  honours,  and  who  had 
oeen  the  f.rft  perfon  to  whom  Munich  had  funendertd. 

-Hie  an  the  army  was  employed  in  watching  Prince 
•  •o:o,  and  oppofing  his  defigi  s,  this  partizan  had 
pe  etrated,  at  the  head  o  a  troop  of  determined  rob¬ 
bers  eager  for  plunder  like  himfelf,  beyond  the  tiarre 
and  had  entered  the  frontiers  ot  Lorraine  He  bad 
the  boldnefs  to  circulate  a  print,  under  the  name  of 
declaration  or  manifefto,  addreffed,  on  the  coth  of 
to  the  provinces  of  Alface,  Burgundy,  Franche- 
v.onite,  and  the  three  Biflioprics :  he  invited  the  peo- 
ple  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  to  return 
as  he  .aid,  to  the  obedience  of  the  Houle  of  Aullria  ■ 
he  threatened  the  inhabitants  who  fhould  take  arms 
agatril  her,  to  hang  them  up,  after  having  forced  them 
to  cut  off  their  own  hands,  no fe,  and  ears.  So  favage 
an  mftance  of  brutality  exci.ed  only  contempt  :  but  he 
did  not  the  lefs  commit  all  kinds  of  exceffes  with  im¬ 
punity  ;  he  raifed  great  contributions,  and  carried  off 
a  confiderahle  property.  His  horrid  conduft,  contrary 
to^t.ie  rights  of  nations,  injurious  to  the  majefty  of  the 
I  hrone,  and  difgufting  from  its  inhumanity,  fhould 
have  been  punifhed  by  his  Sovereign  ;  but  there  are, 
aim  oft  in  all  armies,  fome  of  thefe  irregular  troops' 
who  are  not  fubjeft  to .the  difcipline  of  the  reft,  and 
who.e  utility  in creafes  in  proportion  to  their  cruelty. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  abufes  of  war  too  much  tolerated;, 
and  which  makes  human  nature  fh udder. 

Fortunately,  Mentzel,  not  being  protected  by  a. 
neighbouring  army,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  was 
toon  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  die  courfe  of  his  rapine, 
an(i  to  retire,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punifliment  he  was 
threatened  with.  .  Lorraine,  as  well  as  Alface,  and 
France,  weie  delivered,  and  entirely  free  from  ene¬ 
mies.  It  was  thought  fortunate  to  have  obtained  fome 
trifling  advantage  on  the  defenftve.  After  having,  in 
the  hr  ft  inilance,  carried  on  an  often  five  war  with  fo 

much 
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much  rapidity,  by  what  means  could  the  French  pofii* 
bly  be  reduced  to  this  Hate  of  humiliation  ?  Various 
caufes  have  been  affigned  tor  this.  Voltaire  mentions 
one  which  was  more  Important,  fince,  according  to 
him,  the  others  were  only  fecondary  caules.  I  his 
originated  in  the  Emperor,  who  was  but  indifferently 
Ikilled  in  the  art  of  war,  and,  being  a  man  of  (lender 
talents,  was  equally  incapable  either  of  conceiving  or 
executing  great  things.  “  To  begin  fuch  refolutions, 
fays  he,  “  a  man  muff  take  them  himfelt,  and  never  did 
“  Prince  make  an  important  conquetl  by  the  affiftance 
“  of  others.” 

What  a  train  of  evils  doth  one  falfe  ftep  in  politics 
draw  after  it !  and  how  different  was  the  Situation  of 
France,  fince  Ihe  had  deprived  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
of  the  Imperial  Throne  !  The  fame  jealoufy,  which 
had  fo  long  lain  dormant,  from  the  veil  of  iliufton 
which  Cardin-al  Fleuri  had  fpread  over  the  European 
Powers,  by  the  fpirit  of  peace,  equity,  and  moderati¬ 
on,  he  had  upheld  for  luch  a  length  of  time,  and  which 
he  had  yet  given  up  too  foon,  was  now  roufed  more 
ftrongly  than  ever  •  and  Lewis  XV.  like  his  great 
grandfather,  was  left  with  Spain  alone,  and  at  the  eve 
of  feeing  all  Europe  combined  againff  him. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  perceiving  the  bad  fuccefs  of 
the  arms  of  Fiance,  had  at  length  taken  his  refolution3 
and  his  Miniffers,  with  thofe  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,, 
and  of  the  King  of  England,  had,  on  the  13th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  figned  a  treaty  at  Worms,  by  which  the  Queen 
ceded  to  him  part  of  the  Vigenafco,  the  city-  of  Pla-*- 
centia,  and  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  together  with  all 
her  rights  to  the  marquifate  of  Final,  belonging  to  the 
Genoefe.  The  contracting  parties,  moreover,  made 
arrangements  for  the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  the' 
King  of  England  obliged  himlelf  to  keep  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  common  caufe.  The 
King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  been 
already  neuter,  fince  the  treaty  of  Breflaw,  encouraged' 
by  this  intelligence,  went  (till  further,  and 
concluded  at  Vienna,  with  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  the  two  Pow-- 
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crs  reciprocally  guaranteed  their  dominions  to  each 
other. 

1  he  Dutch,  who  are  not  eafily  put  in  motion,  had 
at  lengrh  taken  their  refoiution,  upon  the  idea,  that 
Prance  was  exhaufted  eft  men  and  money.  One  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Republic  had  aliened,  that 
Lewis  XV.  could  not  put  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
land  men  on  loot,  and  that  the  Ipecie  of  his  kingdom, 
did  not  exceed  200,000,000  *  In  vain  did  M.  Van 
Hoey,  Ambalfador  from  the  States  General  to  the 
Couit  of  France,  who  had  a  nearer  and  better  view  of 
matters,  reprefent  to  them,  that  the  only  part  they  had 
to  aft  was  that  of  peace-makers  :  his  advice  could  not 
prevail  againft  the  Demon  of  Difcord  ;  the  Englifh 
faftion  got  the  better,  and  the  Republic  furnifhed  their 
contingent  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  Notwithftanding-' 
this,  they  Hill  kept  the  fame  Ambaflador  at  the  Court 
ol  France,  and  turned  him  into  ridicule,  by  printing 
his  difpatches,  becaufe  they  refembled  rather  the  coun- 
fels  of  a  Philofopher,  than  the  letters  of  a  Politician. 

T  hey  fent  him  the  unparalleled  prohibition,  to  avoid 
mixing  any  of  his  own  reflections  with  them  in  fu¬ 
ture. 

At  length  the  ceflation  of  the  war,  artfully  excited 
by  the  Cardinal,  between  Ruflia  and  Sweden,  before 
the  intended  invafion  of  Bohemia,  and  which  had  pre¬ 
vented  Rufha  from  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  left  that  Power  henceforward  at  liberty. 
Be  Tides,  this  circumllance  deprived  France  of  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Sweden,  exhaufted  by  its  misfortues,  and  its 
Ioffes,  and  being  in  fome  meafure  under  the  influence 
of  its  rival,  from  whofe  hands  Sweden  had  received  its 
King  f. 

Thus 

#  Between  eight  and  nine  millions  (terling. 

The  preliminary  articles  of  this  peace  between  Sweden  and 
RufTia,  were  figned  at  Abo,  on  the  27th  of  June  1743.  The 
election  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lubec  to  luccecd  to  the  throne  of  Swe¬ 
den,  was  (lipulated  as  one  of  the  principal  conditions  of  them, 
Upon  which  the  renunciation  of  the  Duke  of  Hftftein  Gottorp,  of 
his  pretentions  to  this  Crown,  were  made  to  depend,  as  well  as  the 
reftitution  of  part  of  the  conquefts  made  over  Sweden  by  RufTiac 
The  treaty  was  figned  at  Abo,  on  the  17th  of  Auguft,  in  conicr- 
mity  to  thefe  preliminaries* 
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Thus  was  the  florin  gathering  againfl  Prance,  from 
the  North  to  the  South  ;  and,  by  the  viciflitude  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  that  country  feemed  likely  foon  to  become 
the  fcene  ol  the  war  ;  and  was  alarms  for  its  own 
fafety.  But  it  is  at  thefe  times  efpecially  that  a  nation 
becomes  mofl  vigorous  ;  and  tho’  eafily  difcouraged 
with  the  difgraces  experienced  in  a  foreign  country,  yet 
when  it  is  repulfed,  purfued,  and  preffed  back  upon 
itfelf,  it  then  refumes  its  fpirit,  and  its  fupertority^ 

In  the  frequent  Councils  holden  during  the  winter, 
means  were  propofed  to  prevent  the  misfortune,  with 
which  the  kingdom  was  threatened — to  detach  fome 
allies  from  the  league  that  was  forming — to  acquire 
others  — to  contrive  better-concerted  plans — to  carry 
them  into  execution  with  more  vigour,  and  greater 
harmony — and,  in  a  word,  by  adoping  ofienfive  mea-» 
fures,  to  reilore  fuperiority  and  luftre  to  his  Majefty  s 


arms. 


Ruffia,  which  began  to  acquire  fome  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  was  to  be  attended  to,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  connections  five  might  form  with 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  but  alfo  from  that 
which  fiie  had  recently  made  with  Eng-  2'\ 

land,  by  a  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance, 
concluded  at  Mofcow,  between  thofe  two  Powers, 
They  promifed  each  other  mutual  affiilance,  in  cafe 
either  of  them  were  attacked.  France  wanted  to  be 
revenged  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  whofe  fhips  were 
continually  infulting  the  French  flag,  and  yet  that 
Power  wifhed  to  prevent  Ruffia  from  joining  in  the 
quarrel,  under  the  pretence  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
which  was  become  unavoidable. 

Ruffia  was  at  that  time  lefs  an  objeCt  of  apprehenfi- 
on,  refpecling  the  war  with  the  Emperor,  becaufe  ilie 
had  juft  published  a  manifefto,  in  which  flie  complain¬ 
ed  grievoufly  of  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the 
Marquis  de  Botta,  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  Minifter 
at  her  Court.  She  accufed  him  of  having,  confpired 
to  excite  an  infurreCtion  there  ;  but  the  fpeedy  fatisfaCr 
tion  given  by  that  Sovereign,  was  a  proof  of  the  con- 
fideration  the  Queen  had  for  that  Power,  and  of  the 
defire  five  had  of  forming  a  conne&ion  with  it.  No 
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perfon  could  more  properly  be  chofen  to  ward  off  this 
ltroke  than  the  Marquis  de  la  Chetardie,  who  had  al- 
1 739.  ready  refided  in  Ruflia  in  the  Czar’s  time, 
and  who  being  then  known  to  Elizabeth 
etrowna,  a  Princefs  of  a  peculiar  caff,  had  previcuf- 
)  been  in  favour  with  her.  It  was  well  known,  that 
.the  had  regretted  his  departure.  He  was  therefore 
lent  back  to  Mofcow  in  quality  of  Ambaffador  Ex- 
1744.  traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary.  Unfor- 
*  .  tunately,  that  Nobleman  carried  with  him 

?nto, this  country  a  confequential  behaviour,  and,  af- 
lu  tiling  all  the  airs  of  a  coxcomb,  with  the  fparkling 
levity  of  a  man  of  intrigue,  offended  the  Emprefs  ex¬ 
ceedingly  by  his  inconftancy  and  contempt.  He  received 
orders  horn  her  to  quit  the  capital  in  four-and-twenty 
Eours,  and  the  kingdom  in  a  week.  To  colour  this 
in,ult  done  to  the  Ambaffador  of  France,  the  Czarina 
pi e mnded  to  charge  him  with  the  fame  offence  as  the 
Marquis  de  Botta.  His  papers  were  feized,  and  it  was 
gnen  out,  that  the  plan  of  an  approaching  revolution 
had  been  found  in  them.  But  the  circuinftance,  which 
proves  that  the  only  crime  he  had  been  guilty  of,  was 
the  forgetfulnefs  of  the  favours  he  had  received  from 
the  Emprefs,  who  had  treated  him  with  peculiar  dis¬ 
tinction,  is,  that  fhe  never  made  any  direCt  complaint 
to  Lewis  XV.  nor  required  any  fatisfaCtion  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  Minifter,  but  confined  himfelf  to  the  pu- 
niiliments  ufually  inflicted  by  women  upon  find  a  r  oc- 
cafions,  in  obliging  him  to  return  the  pledges  he  had  of 
her  affcCtion,  .as  well  as  the  eflfeCts  of  her  liberality  to 
him,  and  even  the  very  marks  of  honour  with  which 
ffie  had  decorated  him.  He  was  fucceeded  by  a  man 
who  had  refided  a  long  time  in  Ruflia,  and  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language,  but  who  wanted  the  ta¬ 
lents  neceffary  to  eitablifli  an  influence,  or  the  fpirit  of 
intrigue  which  may  be  fubftituted  to  them. 

A  new  revolution  was  projecting  in  the  north,  to 
bring  back  an  ally  of  greater  importance  than  the 
Czarina,  which  was  the  King  of  Pruflia.  He  began 
to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  iuccefles  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  by  which  fhe  was  becoming  more 
and  more  formidable  j  he  perceived  that  if  the  progrefs 
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of  her  arms  were  not  flopped,  he  flionid  have  the  oc- 
cafion  to  fear  for  Siletta,  the  conqueft  of  which  was 
not  well  fecured,  not  being  guaranteed  to  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom,  by  the  preponderating  Powers. 
This  change  of  difpofition  in  the  Monarch  was  made 
ufe  of,  to  induce  him  to  fide  with  the  Emperor. 

He  was  animated  by  the  example  ot  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  one  of  the  Sovereigns  who  then  beft  under¬ 
flood  his  own  interefts.  That  Prince  had  aggrandifed 
himfelf  by  taking  up  arms  again  ft  tlie  fathei  of  Maria 
Therefa;  he  had  gained  the  Tortonefc,  the .  Valais, 
part  of  the  Navarefe,  and  the  territorial  dominion  of 
the  fiefs  of  Langhes  ;  and,  by  declaring  in  favour  of 
the  daughter,  he  had  juft  obtained  a  1  allocation  tu 
thefe  acquifitions,  with  an  increafe  of  them.  .  . 

The  King  of  Pruflia  was  very,  capable  of  imitating 
fuch  an  example  :  he  entered  into  conferences,  but  ie~ 
ouired  the  moil  inviolable  fecrecy.  M.  Amelot,  the 
Minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  whom  this  Monarch  did 
not  approve  of,  or  whofe  difcretion  be  feaied,  was  fa- 
crihced  to  circumftances  ;  lor  though,  to  remove  the 
idea  of  difgrace  from  this  difmiflion,  the  King  rewaid- 
ed  him  magnificently,  yet,  as  rewards,  under  his  reign, 
did  not  always  imply  real  ier vices,  it  was  not  lets  ima¬ 
gined  that  fome  private  difcontent  was  the  caufe  of  thw 
removal.  This  event  furnifhed  another  opportunity  or 
difplaying  the  charadler  of  this  Prince.  W  hen  Pie  had 
determined  to  require  M.  Amelot  to  refign,  at  parting 
from  him  after  the  Council,  in  order  that  he  might  the 
better  afcertain  the  fpot  where  he  intended  tnat  his 
pleafure  iliould  be  fignified  to  him,  he  afked  him,  where 
lie  was  going  to,  as  it  he  took  particulai  concern  about 
him.  The  Minifter,  having  anfwered,  that  he  was 
going  to  Paris,  was  much  furprifed  to  fee  ^  Abril 
Count  Maurepas,  his  friend,  but  efpeciaiiy 
his  wife’s  friend,  who  came  there  in  quality  ot  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  department  of  Paris,  to  announce  the 
orders  of  his  matter.  lie  comforted  him,  with  telling 
him  from  the  King,  that  his  removal  was  not  for  any 
real  motive  of  diffatisfa&ion,  but  merely  for  political 
reafons,  and  perhaps  only  for  a  time.  Elis  Majefty  did 
in  fact  referve  to  himfelf  the  department  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs 
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lairs  fora  few  months,  till  the  circumftances,  becoming 
^  s  cnt;cal  and  Jefs  troublefome  through  his  care,  fliouid 
allow  him  to  refign  them  into  other  hands  ;  this  enter¬ 
tained  r^e  Mini  tier’s  hopes  of  returning  to  Court,  and 
maoc  the  piibhc  wh0>  did  not  regret  him,  apprehend 

Cf  'nt7Nf10.u  d  fee  hlm  reinftated.  In  reality,  it  was 
Marilial  Noanles,  M.  de  Chavigny,  and  M.  duTheil, 
w  no  took  care  of  this  department  .  M.  de  Chavigny 
especially,  AmbafTadcr  to  Portugal,  who  was  lately 
returned,  and  was  confidered  as  the  greateft  politician  in 
i  ranee  ;  who T  befides,  had  defervedly  conciliated  to 
himielf  the  etleem  of  foreigners;  who  was  prudent, 
Cool,  and  had  an  uncommon  fla  a  re  of  difeermrent 
irLvvas  chofentobe  the  manager  of  the  negotiation’ 
which  was  to  be  carried  on  at  Francfort.  In  order  to 
receive  the  inquifitivenefs  of  curiofity,  he  was  not  in- 
vdLed  with  any  public  character,  and  it  was  the  Count 
of  Bavtere  who  figured  with  the  dignity  of  Ambafia- 
dor  Extrordinary  to  the  Emperor.  The  Emiflary  of 
r  ranee  did  not  want  for  ftrong  arguments  to  induce  the 
King  01  Pruffia,  wno  was  always  ready  to  determine  ; 
but  who  was  not  to  break  out  till  the  time  agreed  upon. 
i  o  give  the  better  colour  to  this  fecond  aggreffion,  he 

Deuced  again,  by  his  infinuations,  fome  other  German 
Princes. 

In  Italy,  tne  King  of  Naples  had  only  remained  in¬ 
active,  to  long  as  to  give  him  time  to  fecure  his  coafts 
irom  a  defeent,  to  put  his  ports  in  fuch  a  (late  of  de¬ 
fence,  that  he  might  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
En gliili,  and  efpecially  to  make  his  city  of  Naples 
itrong  enough  to  prevent  any  Englifih  Captain  from  vi- 
fiting  it  in  future,  and  from  inful ting  his  Majefty,  by 
prefuming  to  give  him  orders. 

He  did  not  confider  himfelf  as  bound  by  a  compelled 
neutrality.  The  fuccefs  of  Don  Philip  the  defire  of 
contributing  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  brother,  which 
was  a  very  natural  fentiment— the  warm  folicitations  of 
the  Courts  of  Fiance  and  Spain — and  a  flrong  averfi- 
on  foi  the  Houfe  of  Auftria— were  all  fo  many  motives 
for  him  to  break  it.  His  precautions  being  taken,  he 
collected  a  powerful  army,  and  marched  in  perfon  at 
the  head  ol  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  twenty-fix 
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thoufand  men.  Unfortunately,  lie  was  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  twelve  thoufand  o!  tliefe  to  guard  the  honlieis  of 
Calabria  from  a  peftilence,  which  raged  in  his  donum  - 
ons,  by  forming  a  chain  of  vail  extent..  T  he  ieil  of 
his  army  remained  upon  the  tronthrs  or  the  Abiuzzo, 
waiting  till  circumftances  would  allow  him  to  ace,  and 
to  alii  ft  the  Spanifh  army  ot  the  King,  his  father. 

The  Genoele,  who  were  already  fecretiy  inclined  to¬ 
wards  France,  declared  openly  for  that  I  ower,  upon 
the  cefflon  of  the  Marquifate  of  Final,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  giving  away  their  own  property.  They  had 
bought  it  from  the  late  Emperor,  Charles  VI.  for  one 
millfon  two  hundred  thoufand  livres  *.  This  fum  was 
indeed  offered  to  be  returned  to  them  *  but  they  were 
required  to  rebuild  the  caffle,  which  the}’  had  demo- 
liffied,  and  this  would  have  coff  them  more.  1  he} 
were/ therefore,  much  offended  with  this  arrangement. 
Their  port  might  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  allies,  who 
did  not  negledt  to  folicit  this  republic,  and  to  apply  for 
their  affi fiance. 

While  the  King’s  Council  exhaufted  all  the  relources 
of  politics  in  thefe  fjrefh  negotiations,  they  did  not  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  to  mere  idle  fpeculations  5  they  ordered 
on  all  Tides  preparations  to  be  made,  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  fome,  to  keep  others  in  awe,  anci  to  iliiLc  ter¬ 
ror  into  all,  by  difplaying  the  foice  of  Fiance  in  tne 
moft  formidable  apparatus.  ft  he  fir  ft  exertion  was 
made  from  a  quarter  where  it  was  the  lcaft  expected, 
from  the  navy  ;  and  the  fine  difpofi  lions  fettled  by  the 
Chief,  redounded  infinitely  to  his  honour.  Unfortu¬ 
nate!  v,  the  execution  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  project. 

An  Englifh  fquadron,  under  the  command  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Mathews,  had,  for  two  years  pafr,  ruled  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  infulted  all  the  coafts  of  Sicily  and 
Provence.  It  blocked  up  in  the  port  of  Foulon  a  Spa¬ 
nifh  fquadron,  which  had  ferved  to  convey  fome  troops 
of  his  Catholic  Majefty  into  Italy,  ftftae  Spanifh  fqua-* 
dron  could  not  venture  out  againft  a  force  ib  much  fu> 

perior  ; 
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penor  .  and,  during  this  time  of  ina&ion,  Don  Jofeph 
ivavarro,  who  commanded  it,  caufed  his  gunners,  who 
were  little  (killed  in  their  art,  to  pra&ife  in  the  French 
-chool  of  artillery.  The  King  was  incenfed  at  the 
bo  Id  nets  of  the  Englifti  •  he  equipped  a  fquadron,  con- 
fitting  °r  fourteen  ihips  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and 
tnree  fire-fiips  ;  and  gave  orders  to  M.  de  Court,  the 
oloeh  Lieutenant  General  in  the  navy,  who  command¬ 
ed  it,  to  join  the  Spanifh  fquadron  ;  and  if  Mathews 
should  oppofe  their  paflage,  to  fight  him,  without  re. 
gard  to  numbers.  Thefe  were  much  more  confidera- 
b.e  on  the  fide  ot  the  enemy,  for  in  their  fquadron  there 
were  reckoned  fifty-two  fail,  forty- five  of  which  were 
line  of  battle  flips. 

Accordingly,  the  enemy’s  Admiral  offered  to  engage. 

12  Feb.  He  wasdrawn  UP  in  line  of  battle,  that  is 
to  fay,  running  his  tack  upon  a  long  line, 
leparated  into  three  divifions  ;  compofing  the  van¬ 
guard,  the  center,  and  the  rear-guard  The  Spaniards 
were  polled  on  the  van-guard  of  the  fquadron  of  the 
allies,  and  were  fir  ft  attacked.  They  fought  with  all 
poffible  bravery  5  they  buffered  much,  and  bore  alone 
♦he  enemy’s  fire  for  three  hours.  Unfortunately,  their 
Commander  was  a  land  officer,  deftitute  of  that  con- 
(u inmate  experience,  which  is  neceftary -upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions.  Refides,  their  manoeuvres  could  not  be  exe¬ 
cuted  with  fo  much  precifion  as  thofe  of  the  Englifh. 
The  latter,  according  to  cuftom,  had  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  ;  and  what  happens  conftantly  cannot  be 
attributed  to  chance  ;  in  this  inftance  it  could  not  be 
otherwife  than  the  effect  of  (kill  and  ability.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  being  .deprived  of  this  advantage,  their  ftdpS 
evidently  drove,  and  loft,  by  feparating,  the  proper 
diftance,  which,  it  is  well  known,  ought  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  fixty  toifes.  Some  of  them  buffered  their  line  to  be 
broken,  two  were  boon  difmafted,  and  Mathews  was  of 
liberty  to  fall  upon  the  Spanifh  Admiral  with  feveral  of 
his  flips.  The  veflel  was  called  the  Royal  Philip  .  it 
mounted  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  and  the  crew  con- 
fitted  of  about  one  thoufand  men.  The  hope  of  taking 
her  redoubled  the  ardour  of  the  Englifi ;  fie  was  can¬ 
nonaded  by  five  of  their  flips  •  the  firing  was  inceflant, 
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the  deck  was  fwept,  and  the  Commander  himfelf, 
wounded  in  two  places,  was  obliged  to  be  carried  olf. 
In  the  mean  white,  the  firing  from  the  lower  batteries 
of  the  Spaniards  was  (till  kep  lip,  and  affiftance  was 
neatly  at  hand  :  Mathews  had  then  recourse  to  one  of 
thole  definitive  machines,  invented  by  infernal  art. 
He  ordered  a  firefhip  to  advance,  which  having  nearly 
reached  the  Royal  Philip,  feme  of  the  officers  were 
talking  of  linking  the  flag.  '1  he  Chevalier  de  l’Age, 
a  French  feaman,  whole  turn  it  was  to  command,  trcin 
the  a'  fence  of  the  Adn  iral,  and  the  death  of  his  Cap¬ 
tain,  laid  to  them  :  You  ba<ve  then  forgotten  that  lam 
here  /  He  immediately  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  fire-  fliip  ; 
they  reached  her,  and  fhe  was  juft  going  to  fft  k,  when 
theCapt  un,  who  faw  himfelf  loft,  wai  ted  at  leait  to  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  in  perifhirg  :  he  pufhed  towards  the 
Royal  Philip ,  fetting  fire  to  his  matches,  hut  not  having 
time  to  throw  out  the  grappling-iron,  he  blew  himfelf 
up  unavailingly  in  the  air,  and  covered  the  enemy  v  ith 
his  flaming  remains,  without  their  receiving  any  da¬ 
mage  from  them,  any  more  than  from  the  violent  fhock 
of  fuch  an  explofion.  M.  de  l’Age  declared  that  he 
faw  the  bodies  of  theEnglifli  Captain,  and  of  fome  of 
the  workmen,  reduced  in  an  inftant  to  a  cinder,  not 
being  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  become  as  a 


cork. 

M.  De  Court,  who  was  on  board  the  Terrible,  in 
the  center,  by  fome  Angularity  in  his  manoeuvre,  had 
not  yet  engaged  :  he  did  not  come  up  till  after  this  event, 
but  had  the  good  fortune  to  retake  the  Poder ,  the  only 
Spanifh  veftel  that  the  Englifli  had  laid  hold  oft  The 
Englifh,  though  feveral  of  their  vefTels  were  much  da¬ 
maged,  and  efpecially  the  Admiral’s  fliip,  remained  maf- 
ters  of  the  fea.  One  entire  divifion  of  their  armament 
had  not  fought,  there  was  a  chance  of  this  coming  up, 
and  the  combined  fquadrons  therefore  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  take  refuge  in  the  ports  of  Spain  to  wind- 
v-ard.  They  did  not  £ail  to  take  the  vidlory  to  them- 
Elves,  and  in  reality  it  was  a  very  great  victory,  to 
have  efcaped  without  lofs  from  fo  unequal  a  conteft. 
The  vidlory,  indeed,  might  have  been  more  certain,  if 
the  French  Commander  had,  from  the  beginning,  fe- 

conded 
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conded  the  bravery  of  the  Spaniards.  This  occafione* 
complaints  from  the  latter,  again!!  which  the  former 
recnminated  by  accufing  him  of  ingratitude.  The 
complaints  of  the  Spanifh  Commander  were  too  veil 
tou need  not  to  fatisfy  his  Catholic  Majefly.  M  De 
Court  was  banilbed  to  his  beautiful  feat  at  Gournay, 
where  he  forgot  his  difgrace  in  the  delights  of  this  in- 
charting  Lot  and  in  the  entertainment  with  which  he 
aim; lei:  tm  Panfians.  He  was  fourfcore  years  of  age 
y  -s  no  lo  get  ft  or  inch  an  expedition,  which  reqiu'r- 
eo  as  much  mental  as  bodily  exertion.  1  he  Dube  of 
Orleans,  to  whom  he  was  attached  in  quality  of  his 
hirf  Steward,  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  this 
commifhon,  and  prevented  the  matter  being  attended 
wuh  mote  fatal  confequences  r0  him.  Certainly  if 
ever  there  were  reafons  for  a  Court-martial,  it  was 
'T00...1  lls  °cc‘ifion.  But  the  Government  began  then 
to  difplay  thofe  marks  of  weaknefs,  which  were  the 
peculiar  charader  of  Lewis  XV  under  whom  all  faults 
were  committed  with  impunity.  The  Englifh  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  condud  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner 
Mathews,  though  conqueror,  was  impeached,  and, 
niter  a  long  trial,  was  declared  incapable  of  ferving. 
The  reafon  was,  that  he  had  not  done  all  he  could  have 
done  *  and  that,  jealous  of  the  honour  which  Rear 
Admiral  Leftock  might  have  partaken  with  him,  he  had 
been  too  precipitate  in  beginning  the  attack  ;  that 
afterwards,  being  defiroiis  of  calling  the  blarne  on 
this  inferior  officer,  he  had  difmifled  and  fent  him  back 
to  London,  as  being  guilty  of  having  (lained  the  honour 
oi  the  Biitifli  flag,  by  his  inadion  Leftock  was  ho~ 
nourably  acquitted  oi  the  charge,  although  he  had  not 
fought,  while  his  accufer,  who  had  fought  verv  bravely, 
was  condemned.  This  is  the  folution  of  that  naval 
paradox,  which  King  George  II.  died  without  being 
able  to  comprehend,  as  it  is  aflertea  in  the  Gazette  of 
France,  whicn,  contrary  to  its  ulual  cuftom,  deals  in 
raillery  upon  this  occafion,  which,  in  fad,  it  borrows 
from  the  Engliili  J. 

Mathews, 

t  See  No.  23,  of  the  19th  of  March  1761,  of  the  Gazette  cf 
France ,  under  the  article  Loudon. 
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Mathews,  who  had  only  kept  the  fea  after  the  en¬ 
gagement  10  fatisfy  the  vanity  of  nis  nation,  emere  a 
little  time  after  into  Mahon,  to  refit  his  fleet,  whic  i  was 
very  roughly  handled,  and  thus  le-t  Fiance  and  .  pain, 
for  a  time,  at  liberty  to  reap  the  advantage  ol  this  day, 
by  conveying  freely  from  the  coail  ot  1  icvence,  mio 
Italy,  ammunition  and  provifmns,  wanted  for  Don 
Philip’s  army  ;  but  this  liberty  they  bid  not  long  enjoy, 
for,  as  foon  as  Mathews  appeared'  again  in  theie  latt* 
tildes,  every  thing  fled  before  him.  A  vigorous  effort 
had  been  made,  which  exha  lilted  the  navy  of  the  two 
Powers  ;  and  this  was  an  exertion  thev  coulu  not  lup- 
port,  more  efpecially  with  thofe  which  they  were  oblig" 
ed  to  make  upon  land. 

Moreover,  the  engagement  off  Toulon,  if  even  the 
French  had  been  beaten,  would  have  fulfilled  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Miniftry,  who  wi flied  to  employ  Ma¬ 
thews,  and  difable  him  from  returning  foon  into  the 
ocean  Another  more  extenfive  projedt  had  been  form¬ 
ed,  which  the  beft  memoirs  attribute  to  Cardinal  1  en- 
cin.  His  ambition  made  him  attempt  this  method  of 
becoming  Prime  Minifter  ;  and,  perhaps,  had  this  pro¬ 
ject  been  crowmed  with  fuccefs,  his  Majefty  might  have 
been  fo  much  aftonifhed  with  his  boldnefs,  that  he 
might  have  given  w>ay  to  him  Knowing  that  the  King 
was  refolved  to  declare  war  againft  Great  Britain,  and 
to  foreflail  her  hoftile  intentions,  he  revived  in  the 
Council  the  feene  of  Mithridates  with  his  children  ;  he 
afferted,  that  the  beft  method  of  fuhduing  the  Englifh, 
was  to  make  a  defeent  upon  their  coaft,  and  to  raife 
their  alarms  for  their  own  country.  He  reprefented  the 
Pretender  as  the  phantom  that  was  to  excite  their  fears: 
he  affirmed,  with  certainty,  that  this  Prince  had  Hill 
many  fecret  adherents  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  even 
in  England  ;  he  deferibed  him  as  a  Prince,  who,  to  the 
ufual  ardor  of  his  age,  and  to  his  refentment  of  inju¬ 
ries,  united  the  mod  enterprifing  and  determined  cou¬ 
rage  ;  he  quoted  the  Pretender’s  ov.ui  memorable  words, 
fo  often  repeated  ;  My  head  muft  either  jail ,  or  be 
crowned*  Pie  then  unfolded  the  mode  of  carrying  this 
projedt  into  execution  ;  he  weighed  the  reafons  lor  and 
againft  it  :  he  demonftraied,  that  even  fuppoftng  the 
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enterprife  fhould  fail,  it  could  not  turn  out  very  ill  R 
n  w£re  executed  with  the  necefFry  fecrecy  and  dif- 
p^tch  :  and  that  one  great  good  would  at  any  rate  re¬ 
sult  from  it  ;  that  it  would  at  leaf!  produce  a  powerful 
j  tvetfion,  which  would  compel  his  Britannic  Maiefty  to 
Beep  back  his  troops— a  circumftance  that  would  pro¬ 
portionally  weaken  his  continental  army.  his  Prelate, 
tnough  fixty  years  of  age,  was  full  of  fpirit  *  his  elo¬ 
quence  was  perfuafive  5  he  aftonifhed  and  convinced 
t  ie  1 whole  Council,  and  his  plan  was  adopted. 

1  tince  Edward,  tor  that  was  the  Pretender's  name, 
let  out  from  Rome  on  the  9th  of  Janua/y,  with  the  fe- 
ci ecy  and  diligence  of  a  man  born  for  great  enterprifes. 
Pic  concealed  his  departure  from  his  father,  and  from 
3  hi  other,  who  tenderly  loved  him,  and  who  would  not 
have  luffered  him  to  go  without  accompanying  him. 
On  the  13th  he  arrived  at  Genoa,  pretending  to  be  a 
courier  from  Spain,  and  attended  only  by  one  fervant ; 
the  next  day  he  embarked  for  Antibes,  and  loon  arrived 
at  Paris.  He  had  thus  palled  through  the  midft  of  his 
1110ft  formidable  enemies  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
upon  the  refpedtable  confidence  in  the  right  of  rations. 
His  pretended  fervant  was  the  brother  of  Cardinal  Ten- 
cm  •  a  circumftance  which  confirms  that  this  Prelate 
was  the  author  of  the  project.  Upon  the  night  of  a 
public  rejoicing,  given  defignedly,  where  the  King  was 
10  he  prelent,  according  to  the  reports  that  were  induf- 
trroufly  fpread'  the  young  Prince  came  there  alfo  :  the 
tumult  was  favourable  to  their  interview  ;  and  after 
this  private  conference,  he  repaired  with  the  fame  fe¬ 
crecy  to  Dunkirk,  the  place  of  embarkation. 

^  In  the  mean  while,  Count  Maurepas,  who,  in  his 
department,  aftifted  the  execution  of  this  grand  pro- 
had  caufed  twenty-fix  fhips  of  the  line  to  be 
equipped  at  Breft  and  at  Rochfort  with  incredible 
difpatch.  It  was  given  out,  that  the  motive  for  this 
armament  was,  the  dilengaging  of  the  port  of 
1  oulon  :  the  Englifh  were  deceived  with  regard  to 
the  defign  of  the  expedition,  and  the  King  of  England 
had  not  received  information  of  it  till  the  23th  of 

February. 
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February.  Already  was  the  fquadron  arrived  in  the 
Channel,  under  the  command  oi  Count  Roqueieuil  - 
upwards  of  twelve  thoufand  men  were  embarked  on 
tranlports,  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition:  Count 
Saxe  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  enterprife,  which, 
being  a  diredt  ad  of  hofliliiy,  required  to  be  preceded 
by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  .  War  was  accordingly 

declared,  and  his  Majefty,  having  no  Match 

farther  meafures  to  keep,  complained  in 
it,  that  the  King  of  England  had  infringed  the  treaty  of 
neutrality,  concluded  with  him,  in  1  41  ;  that  he 
did  not  give  him  (atisfattion  for  the  crudes  and  captures 
made  by  his  {hips  —that  in  the  preceding  year  he  had 
perfonally  waged  war  againft  him  —that  Admiral  Ma¬ 
thews  had  come  to  attack  him,  even  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  provoke  him  to  a&ion  ; — and  laftly,  that  af¬ 
ter  i  ll  thele  un’uft  proceedings,  he  hill  demanded  fa- 
tisfadlion  of  him  for  the  arrival  of  Prince  Edward  in 
France. 

The  Pretender  w'as  on  board  the  fame  veffel  as 
Count  Saxe:  he  beheld  or  the  firfl  time  the  coalls  of 
his  country  5  but  a  violent  lfcrm  crove  the  fleet  back 
upon  the  coalf  of  France,  not  without  the  lofs  of  le- 
vera!  foldiers,  who  were  frightened,  and  endeavoured 
to  regain  the  fltore.  The  Prince  wanted  to  make  a 
fecond  attempt  with  one  fmgle  fliip  ;  his  magnanimity 
feerned  to  prefage  to  him»  that  his  prefence  alone  WMild 
inlure  him  (objects  ;  but  he  was  difluadetl  from  expofmg 
fo  precious  a  life,  unaflifted,  not  only  to  the  incorlfan- 
cy  of  the  elements,  but  to  the  lury  of  his  enemies, 
who,  being  at  length  apprized  of  the  plot,  had  found 
time  to  line  all  their  coafts  with  troops 

The  following  is  the  converfation  that  this  young  he¬ 
ro,  for  fuch  he  was  at  that  time,  had  with  Lord  Mar- 
fhall,  that  faithful  fubjedt  of  the  houfe  o»  Stuart,  who, 
fince  the  expulfion  of  James  II.  had  conllantly  refilled 
ail  the  offers  of  the  Conqueror  ;  who  had  abandoned 
all  his  dignities,  and  all  his  fortune,  faying,  that  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  a  King,  hut  not  an  ufurper  ; 
who  had  for  a  long  time  gone  through  all  the  Courts 
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of  Europe,  to  endeavour  to  find  fuccours  and  means 
oi  vengeance  for  his  matter.  Upon  the  prefen t  criti¬ 
cal  conjuncture,  he  repaired  to  Edward  •  and,  as  he 
joined  to  courage,  the  prudence  he  had  acquired  from 
age  and  experience,  he  allitfed  with  the  reft  in  checking 
thr  in  petuofity  of  the  Prince  ;  who  embracing  him, 
^od,  in  the  ardour  of  his  enthufiafm  *  I  want  none  but 
you '  alone  ;  1  will  go  and  conquer ,  or  die  with  nsy  faiVj'ul 
J ubjetls  in  Scotland. 

.  |his  is  he  kind  of  courage,”  anlvveredhis  Lord- 
iltip,  which  we  expect,  and  which  we  are  not  fur- 
piifed  to  fir  d  in  you  ;  but  you  are  not  to  employ  it 
4t  tiielelsly  in  your  cauie,  lor  the  only  confequence  of 
of  that  would  be,  the  facrificing  oi  your  friends  to 
“  your  enemies.” 

/The  young  hero  perfifting  :  “  V-ell,”  replied  the 
Nobleman,  let  us  go  ;  but  at  the  infant  of  our 
landing,^  I  fhall  think  myfelf  obliged  to  declare  to 
your  fuhjedls,  while  ]  recommend  the  care  of  your 
peiion  to  them,  that  neither  you  r>or  I  are  ary  thing 
more  than  two  brave  adventurers  ;  and  that  we 
come  alone  and  without  fuccours.  If  they  believe 
me,  they  will  rot  f  ir  a  fiep  in  vour  favour  It 
*'  would  be  deftrudtion  to  both  of  you.  They  owe 
their  blood  and  their  life  to  youv  only  when  the  ia- 
crifice  of  them  is  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to 
you  * 

it  was  remarked  only,  that  this  plot  had  been  con- 
*fu<5Td  with  fo  much  art,  that  King  George,  when  he 
iearred  that  there  was  a  cor.fpiracy,  could  never  difco- 
ver  the  authors  of  it  ;  no  information  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  perfons  who  were  arrefled  in  London,  and 
the  Monarch  was  left  in  a  fate  of  fufpence  and  mif- 
truft. 

It  was  then  a  problematical  circumftance,  and  has 
remained  fo  to  this  day,  whether  there  were  ever  anv 
fincere  intention  of  reftormg  the  Pretender  to  the 

throne ; 

*  Wc  find  this  inter  e  fling  anecdote  in  the  Euheium  of  LsrJ 
'fiarjbal,  written  by4\oUa»rea 
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throne;  whether  the  enterprife  were  a  real,  or  only 
a  feigned  one.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  given  up,  we  fhould  he  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  little  folicirude  about  the  fuccefs.  On 
the  other  hand,  can  we  luppofe  that  the  great  expenfes, 
attendant  upon  iuch  a  rrojedt,  would  have  been  incur¬ 
red,  merely  for  the  fhadow  of  a  defcent  ?  If  we  con-' 
jfider  further  the  time  when  the  attempt  was  made,  at  a 
feafon  and  in  a  fea  where  dangerous  and  unavoidable 
high  winds  were  to  be  expedted,  we  can  then  only 
confider  it  as  abiurd  and  iallacious.  Again,  had  it 
not  been  for  fome  unforefeen  accidents,  which  delayed 
a  number  of  the  tranfports,  and  prevented  them  from 
reaching  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  the  appointed  time, 
feveral  days  of  favourable  weather  might  have  been 
employed,  and  there  would  have  been  more  time  than 
was  neceflary  to  effedt  the  pmpofe.  We  may  therefore 
conclude,  that  the  armament  was  made  in  earneft  ; 
but  that  the  invafion  depending  upon  lecrecy,  and  con- 
fequently  upon  dilpatch — -that  is,  upon  the  inftant— 
when  that  imtant  was  paffed,  it  was  refolved  not  to  ha¬ 
zard  a  fecond  time  fuch  a  number  of  fea  and  land 
forces,  becaufe  then  the  danger  became  greater,  and 
the  loiTes  irreparable.  Lewis  XV.  might  have  faid 
with  Fhilip  II  I  did  not  fend  my  fleet  to  •war  uoith  the 
elements. 

Le«  us  here  be  permitted  to  make  a  digrefllon  upon 
a  defcent  of  this  nature — which  is  always  propofed  up¬ 
on  the  bieaking  out  of  a  war  with  England  which  is 
conndered  as  a  very  pra&icable,  or  ra>her  a  very  eafy 
matter— and  which,  at  the  time  we  are  row  writing 
(in  1778)  the  French  Miniftry  have  been  blamed  for 
not  having  attempted.  Let  us  obferve  to  thefe  cenfur- 
ers,  that  this  expedition  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  as  :h ey 
imagine;  that  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  country 
invaded  ;  and  that  the  leaf!  check  mud  overthrow  the 
beit-regulated  plan  of  attack,  and  render  it  fatal  to  the 
aggreffors.  A  more  prudent  plan  could  fcarce  have 
been  laid  than  that  we  have  been  (peaking  of.  The 
Englifh  troops  were  at  a  diflance  from  their  ifland,  dif- 
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pcrfed  in  tliiw  Netherlands,*  and  the  naval  forces  were 
equally  fcajtered  in  the  new  world,  in  America,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  Great  Britain  was  lulled  in  the 
",oft  Pertea  ffcurity  :  the  King  of  France’s  fquadron 
v‘ ns  hrorger  by  tour  or  five  ihips  of  the  line  than  any 
ntar  time  forces  his  rival  could  bring  againft  him  upon 
tms  occafion  ;  there  was  a  party  formed  even  in  the 
tear,  ot  .mgland,  and  the  Prince,  in  whole  favour  the 
celcent  was  made,  might,  by  his  prefence  alone,  draw 
an  army  to  hunfelf  from  the  mid  If  of  his  enemies,  in 
a  ^orp,  fecrecy  had  been  fo  well  obferved,  that  the 
intentions  cd  France  \  ere  not  known  in  London,  till 
the  three  d'vifions  of  the  royal  army  had  taken  their  re- 
h  a  ve  Nations.  The  largeft  divifion  went  towards 
the  coaft  oi  Kent,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Dungenefs  • 
the  fecond,  placed  irfelf  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  • 
and  the  r bird  Pood  off  Dunkirk.  But  the  united  efforts 
of  toe  Engl, fit  nation,  making  the  mod:  of  ‘the- old 
gtiard-fhip$,  and  of  every  thing  that  was  able  to 
be'u  can  on,  enabled  them,  in  the  courfe  of  feyen 

01  e,*sbt  days,  to  make  head  again  ft  this  arma¬ 
ment. 


P Tides,  it  mull  he  obferved,  that  nature  has  given 
to  the  tivals  ot  Franc*  in  the  Channel,  a  great  num- 
L  r  o^  ports  capable  of  receiving  and  protecting  the 
Lrgeft  fhips,  while  the  French  ha  ve  not.  from  U  Ufa-fit 
Gfravejines,  one  fingle  harbour  i  which  a  fl? i p  of 
ihf”  line  can  anchor  We  muft  further  obferve,  that, 
the  reigning  winds  in  hefe  leas  being  wefferly,  if  the 
flench  /hips  were  difmafted  at  the  end  of  an  engage¬ 
ment,  they  would  have  no  refource  left,  but  to  gain 
tbe  coaft  of  Norway  or  Denmark.  If  all  thefe  c^nfi- 
derations  be  weighed,  we  fhall  fee  that  to  atremp  a 
defrent  in  Fngland,  on  the  part  of  France,  is  def- 
perate  undertaking ;  it  is  plaving  double  or  quits,  or 
raih°r,  it  is  nfquing  tbe  total  deftruclion  of*  our  n  vv 
for  a  long  time  ;  while  the  navy  or  England  could  on¬ 
ly  receive  a  check,  which  would  eafily  be  repaired. 
The  great  rTolurion  or  replacing  a  Prince  upon  the 
‘throne,  is  perhaps  the  only  inftance  in  which  a  prudent 

Government 


Government  can  adopt  fo  fpeculative  a  project  ;  as  up¬ 
on  the  preient  occafion,  when  hopes  were  entertained 
of  our  being  able  to  eftablidi  ourfelves  upon  land, 
and  to  effed  a  lading  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender- 

Prince  Edward,  in  whofe  caufe  we  became  more 
Warmly  interefted,  returned  to  Paris,  to  wait,  from 
the  generodty  of  the  King,  fredi  means  to  make  his 
pretenfions  good,  and  to  exert  his  courage.  Count 
Saxe  alio  repaired  to  Court,  and  the  King  honoured 
him  with  the  Briton  of  Marfhal  of  France,  which  he 
was  fo  worthy  to  hold.  This  diftindion  was  not  for 
him,  as  for  many  others,  the  inftant  of  repofe  ;  but, 
o  the  contrary,  the  fignal  of  his  exploits,  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  France.  His  Majefty,  for  this  purpofe, 
removed  all  the  obftacles  that  might  arife  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  religion;  for,  by  an  extravagant  law  in 
France,  a  man  mud  be  a  Catholic,  even  to  have  the 
right  of  fpilling  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  or  of  lavidi- 
ing  his  own  in  the  fervice  of  the  country, 

Thefe  vigorous  attempts  announced  already  in  the 
Council  an  energy,  that  had  not  been  obferved  there, 
during  the  whole  minidry  of  Cardinal  Fleuri.  They 
were  followed  by  a  refolution  ft  ill  more  bold,  and  which 
was  the  real  caufe  of  the  fnccefs  of  the  King’s  arms, 
in  the  two  campaigns  we  are  going  to  enter  upon. 
Madame  de  la  Tournelle  (created  Duchefs  of  Chateau- 
Roux,  and  whom  we  fliall  henceforward  call  by  that 
title)  in  concert  with  Count  d’Argenfon, '  Minifter  for 
the  War  department,  had  determined  the  King  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  fecret  ambition 
with  which  they  were  both  devoured,  had  prompted 
them  to  this.  One  of  them  already  conddered  herfelf 
as  more  the  Queen  than  the  Queen  herfelf.  She  rec¬ 
koned  that  die  fnould  conciliate  the  nation  to  herfelf  by 
this  magnanimous  idea— that  die  diould  deferve  the 
homage  of  the  army,  and  the  admiration  of  foreigners. 
In  her  exalted  imagination,  viewing  her  lover  in  the 
light  of  a  young  hero,  die  iliared  in  his  vi6tori.es— -  die 
afeended  his  triumphal  car  along  with  him— and  effaced 
”Vol.  II.  FI  her 
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her  infamy,  by  the  fplendor  of  her  glory.  The  other, 
regardlefs  of  thefe  bi illiant  chimeras,  was  attentive  on¬ 
ly  to  compals  his  ends,  which  were,  to  mfinuate  him- 
felt  ftiil  more  in  the  good  graces  of  his  matter,  and  in 
hrs  confidence  — to  increale  his  influence — to  contrive 
more  occanons  of  making  creatures  to  himfelf—to  ren¬ 
der  his  miniitry  more  commendable— and,  in  a  word, 
io  attribute  to  himfelf  all  the  good  fuccefles  which  he 
would  leem  to  accelerate  by  his  prefence,  by  the 
prudence  of  his  counlels,  and  the  difpatch  of  his  or¬ 
ders. 


’I  hey  both  of  them  were  apprehenfive,  that  the 
Generals,  caring  little  for  the  prefence  of  the  King, 
and  efpecially  for  their  own,  would  difluade  him  from 
this  projeCt,  as  Marfhal  Noailles  had  cone  the  year  be¬ 
fore  :  they  therefore  engaged  his  Ma jelly  to  fecrecy. 
Jt  was  afterwards  di  feu  fled,  where  the  King  fhculd  go  ; 
sind  it  was  concluded,  that  the  campaign  would  be 
more  brilliant  in  Flanders,  where  every  thing  was  dif- 
pofed  for  an  offenfive  war  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  • 
whereas,  in  Alface,  or  towards  the  Rhine,  it  was 
forefeen  that  a  defenfive  one  could  only  be  adopted. 
It  was  therefore  refolved,  that  the  King  fhould  go  to 
Lifle  :  but  it  was  not  proper  that  his  lVIajefty  fhould 
march,  without  having  fulfilled  the  ufuai  formality  be¬ 
tween  civilized  nations.  His  declaration  of  war  was 
therefore  publifhed,  on  the  26th  of  April,  againfi: 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  nearly  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  King  of  Naples  made  his,  and  when  war  was  like- 
wife  declared  againfi  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

1  hen  Lewis  XV7.  difplayed  his  heroic  refolution  •  he 
announced  it  without  parade,  and  with  that  fimplicity 
which  characterized  all  his  a&ions.  The  nation  was 
charmed  and  affeCted  •  they  redoubled  their  zeal  and 
afifeCtion  for  the  King.  The  Dauphin,  who  was  then 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  conjured  his  augu  l  father, 
that  he  would  permit  him  to  accompary  him  The 
King  did  not  think  rroper  to  confent  at  this  time,  when 
this  only  Prince  was  not  yet  married,  which  he  was  to 
.be  the  following  winter.  His  Majefty  comforted  him 

for 
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for  this  refufal,  by  promifing,  that  they  iliould  go 
through  the  fir  ft  campaign  together. 

Independent  of  the  reafons  of  ftate  againft  expofing 
at  once  two  inch  precious  lives,  while  there  was  no  fuc- 
cdFor,  there  was  alfo  a  reafon  of  decency  which  mi¬ 
litated  againft  it.  We  have  faid  before,  that  the  Du- 
chefs  of  Chateau-Roux  was  to  attend  the  King.  She 
was  lady  of  the  bed  chamber  to  the  Queen,  who  re¬ 
mained  at  Verfailles  *  fo  that  her  duty  called  upon 
her  to  be  near  her  miftrefs,  far  from  drawing  her  to 
the  army,  from  which  every  confideration  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  kept  her  away.  To  permit  the 
Dauphin’s  prefence,  would  have  been  to  corrupt  his 
innocence,  by  the  fight  of  this  adulterous  intercourfe  * 
lor  the  very  myftery  obferved,  to  prevent  fcandal) 
lerved  only  to  increafe  it.  The  Duchefs  did  not  live 
in  the  fame  houfe  with,  the  King  ;  but  there  were  pri¬ 
vate^  orders  given  to  all  the  municipal  bodies,  to  get  a 
houfe  ready  for  her  adjoining  to  the  King’s,  and  to 
open  free  communications  between  them  :  the  workmen 
were  publicly  feen  piercing  the  walls,  and  every  perfon 
m  the  city  knew  for  what  purpofe. 

~  ,^n.  the  3d.of  May,  King  fet  out  with  his  con¬ 
fidential  Minifters-  VVith  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  the 
department  of  which  he  had  referved  to  himfelf  in  chief, 
M.  Duthiel,  who  was  the  Firft  Clerk,  received  orders 
to  accompany  him  with  the  offices,  to  prcfide  over 
' dem'  „  The  Count  de  St.  Florentin  was  charged,  in 
tlie  abfence  of  his  Majefty,  not  only  with  the  corres¬ 
pondence,  ^  but  alfo ^  with  the  management  of  all  the 
urgent  aftairs  in  the  internal  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  King  arrived  on  the  12th  of  May  at  Lifle,  af- 
?er  having  vifited  the  nioft  important  places  on  his 
frontiers, .  and  given  orders  for  their  fecurity.  He  re- 

vieVed  h}s  arm7  there,  and  eftabliffied,  by  regulations 
f  dilcipiine  difficulty  to  maintain,  but  which  was,  at 
ieaft,  to  be  carried  into  execution  in  his  prefence.  His 
Aids-de-camp  were  Meffrs  de  Meuze,  de  Richelieu  de 
Luxembourg,  de  Boufflers,  d’Aumont,  d’Ayen,  de 
bouoize,  and  de  Pecquigny.  His  two  Generals  were 
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Marihai  Noailles,  at  the  head  of  fourfcore  thoufand 
men,  and  Mar  dial  Saxe,  who  commanded  a  leparate 
body  of  forty  thoufand.  This  was  a  very  different  fi- 
tuation  from  that  in  which  the  army  had  been  the  year 
before,  at  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleuri.  The  Englifh 
might  then  have  entered  on  the  frontiers  with  advantage. 
They  attempted  it  when  it  was  no  longer  time,  and  the 
Dutch,  having  hefitated  to  join  them  fooner,  had  juft 
done  it  when  it  was  too  late.  They  loon  repented  of  it, 
and,  as  early  as  the  Sth  of  May,  being  informed  of  the 
King's  march,  and  of  the  motion  of  his  troops,  and, 
being  alarmed  for  their  country,  the  States  General  de¬ 
puted  Count  Waftenaar  to  him.  This  Nobleman,  who, 
to  the  franknefs  of  his  nation,  joined  the  urbanity  of 
the  French,  was  the  perfon  whom  they  thought  would 
be  moft  agreeable  to  his  Majefty,  as  having  relided  with 
him  before,  and  having  acquired  many  friends  at 
his  Court.  He  was  commiftioned  to  make  propofais 
from  them,  and  to  prevail  upon  the  King  to  fufpend 
his  conquefts.  The  King  replied  to  him  :  “  The 
choice  which  the  States  General  have  made  of  you. 
Sir,  could  not  but  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  me, 
4t  from  the  knowledge  1  have  of  your  perfonal  qualities. 
4i  All  my  proceedings  towards  your  Republic,  ftnce 
my  acceftlon  to  the  crown,  ought  to  have  convinced 
them,  how  much  I  was  defirous  of  keeping  up  a 
u  fincere  friendfhip  and  a  complete  harmony  with 
4i  them. 

4<  My  inclination  for  peace  hath  been  long  enough 
u  known  ;  but  the  longer  I  have  deferred  the  declara- 
“  tion  of  war,  the  lefs  ihall  I  reftrain  the  effects  of  it. 
My  Minifters  will  make  a  report  to  me  of  the  com- 
miftion  you  are  charged  with  ;  and,  after  having 
communicated  it  to  my  allies,  I  fhall  acquaint  your 
6‘  matters  with  my  latt  refolves.” 

Through  a  fpirit  of  religion,  undoubtedly,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  invoke  the  wildom  of  Heaven  upon  his 
councils,  and  the  bleflings  of  God  upon  his  arms, 
his  Majefty,  before  he  began  his  military  operations, 
folemnized  a  nrafs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  held  at  the 
r  Abbey  of  Cifoing  a  Chapter  of  the  Order, 

•10  i  ay.  w]^ch  the  Marquis  de  Bitty  had  the  ho¬ 
nour 
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nour  fingly  to  bs  inrtalled  a  Knight.  I  his  was  in  re¬ 
ward  of  his  great  exploits  in  Italy,  at  the  pals  o'  \  ilia 
Franca,  and  at  Monte  Groiic,  a  rock  upon  which  he 
fought  for  leven  hours,  and  took  the  Marquis  of  Suza, 
natural  brother  of  the  King  ot  Sardinia,  prifoner. 
Two  days  after  this,  Courtray  was  taken.  I  he  next 
cay,  the  Deputy  of  Holland  faw  Menin  inverted, 
which  was  a  barrier  town,  defended  by  the  troops  of 
the  Republic.  Voltaire  pretends,  that  the  King  dis¬ 
played  here  a  great  deal  of  perfonal  courage  -f  that  he 
reconnoitred  the  place  feveral  times,  and  advanced 
within  pilhol-fhot  of  the  paliiade,  with  Marflial  Noaiiles, 


Count  d’Argenfon,  and  all  his  Court  •  that  he  encou¬ 
raged  the  workmen  by  his  liberalities,  and  haftened  the 
taking  of  the  town,  which  furrendered  after  feven  days 
open  trenches.  This  was  the  firfh  conqneft  cJune 
made  in  his  prefence.  He  would  not  fpare  ^  Ju>ie» 
it,  but  ordered  the  fortifications  to  be  demolifhed, 
which  were  a  mafter-piece  of  the  art  of  the  famous 
Vauban.  He  meant  at  once  to  avenge  himfelf  of  the 
States  General,  by  deftroying  one  of  their  bulwarks, 
and  to  fhew  his  moderation,  by  putting  it  out  of  his 
power  to  make  ufe  of  it  againft  them. 

The  King  did  not  fail  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
His  triumph.  He  affiled  in  Lille  at  a  Te  Deutn ,  fttch 
as  had  never  been  feen  on  the  frontier.  Three  Prin- 
ceffes  of  the  blood,  whofe  hufbands,  brothers,  children, 
or  fons-in-law,  were  fighting  in  different  places  for  the 
King,  ccmftituted  the  lingular  ornament  of  this  cere¬ 
mony.  The  Duchefs  of  Modena  had  accompanied 
into  Flanders  her  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and 
the  Duke  of  Penthievre,  who  was  going  to  be  her 
fon-in-law  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Modena,  her  hufband, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy  •  —  the  Duchels 
of  Chartres  had  followed  her  hufband  ; — and  the  Prin- 
cefs  of  Conti,  whofe  fon  was  then  on  the  Alps,  and 
^whofe  daughter  had  married  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
had  come  with  thefe  two  PrincelTes. 

In  the  mean  while  Ypres  was  inverted.  This  fiege 
was  remarkable  in  one  circumrtance — that  the  Prince 
of  Clermont  commanded  the  chief  attacks,  and  conti¬ 
nued,  with  the  Pope’s  permiflion,  to  imbrue  his  hands 
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in  blood  ;  an  occupation  fo  contrary  to  the  duties  of  a 

I.I'lniker  °f  ti!e,  c‘:,irc‘1-  The  Marquis  de  Beauvau,  a 
Major  General;  loft  his  life  at  this  fiege,  regretted  bv 
the  officers,  the  foldiers,  and  the  learned.  He  was  one 
of  tae  m°ft  curious  Antiquaries  in  Europe  ;  had  col- 
iefted  a  cabinet  of  fcarce  medals,  and  was,  at  that 

25  and  29  tinie?  the  onI7  man  of  profellioH 
June.  who  Cll^jvated  that  branch  of  literature. 

1  i  Juh  Y pres  foon  capi^lated.  Fort  la  Keno- 

J  y'  que  and  Furnes  did  the  fame. 

.  le  army  °t  tPe  Allies  beheld  this  progrefs  without 
being  able  to  put  a  flop  to  it.  It  was  commanded  bv 
three  men  of  mod  extraordinary  merit.  General  Wade 
Drought  up  under  Marlborough,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Engl i IK  5  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  trained  to  arms 
under  Prince  Eugene,  was  the  chief  of  the  Germans  . 
and  Count  Maurice  of  Naflau,  fired  with  the  repubii*- 
can  fpirit  of  his  anceftors,  with  their  third  of  glory 
and  of  liberty,  led  on  the  Dutch.  The  King  of  Eng- 
iano  would  have  done  better,  to  have  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  on  this  occafion  ;  the  King  of 
1  ranee  was  a  rival  worthy  of  him,  and  by  the  influence 
uis  rank,  he  would  have  prevented  the  difeord  he- 
tv.  een  the  Generals,  which  was  the  principal  caufe  of 
tlieir  inaction  ;  he  would  efpecially  have  dimulated  the 
lupin enefs  of  the  Dutch,  who,  accuflomed  to  enjoy 
tlie  fwcets  and  advantages  of  a  peace  during  thirty  years, 
had  confented,  in  a  moment  of  enthufiafm,  fcto  give 
them  up.  It  cannot  be  forefeen  how  far  Lewis  XV. 
would  have  carried  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  fufpend  it  himfelf,  on  account  of  a  dif- 
agreeabie  piece  of  intelligence  which  he  received.  He 
was  informed,  fhat  Prince  Charles  had  eroded  the 
Rhine  ;  that  he  had  feized  upon  the  lines  of  Lauter- 
bourg,  V  eifiembourg,  and  the  Lauter  ;  that  Marfbal 
V.oigny  had  in  vain  driven  the  Audrians  from  thofe 
-  yu/«  diree  pods  ,*  that  their  general  had  returned 
W‘;  with  fuperior  forces,  had  retaken  them,  and 
had  fent  detachments  to  make  incurfions  as  far  as  in  Al- 
face.  This  was  fo  much  the  lers  credible,  as  Marfhal 
Coigny,  at  the  head  of  more  than  fifty  thoufand  men, 
was  upon  thefe  borders,  and  covered  the  provinces  ft- 
^  •  tuated 
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f  u  a  ted  on  this  fide  the  river  ; —  as  jV'arfhal  Beileiuc,  ie- 
ftored  to  favour,  commanded  a  confiderable  body  up,  ry 
the  Mofelle,  from  whence  he  protected  Loriame,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  ; — as  the  Duke  oi  liarcourt, 
with  another  army,  was  at  hand  to  a  cl  according  to 
exigencies,  and  as  he  might  ,be  wanted  ;  and, 
Count  Seckendorft  was  on  the  other  fide  ot  the  Rhine, 
under  Philiplbourg,  with  the  Bavarians,  the  Palatines, 
and  the  Heffians.  It  was  to  this  laft  General,  that  tht 
others  attributed  the  luccets  of  Prince  Cha.ics  :  tney 
laid  to  his  charge,  that,  inftead  of  having  remained 
under  the  cannon  of  the  fortrels,  by  which  he  would 
have  kept  General  Nadailfs  corps,  which  was  oppohte 
to  him,  in  awe,  he  had  retreated,  and  recrcTd  the 
Rhine  •  had  afterwards  taken  upon  himfelf  to  defend 
the  banks  towards  Gerir.erfheini  and  Rhinzabern  ;  had 
anfwered  to  Marfhal  Coigny  for  this  •  and  yet  had  dif¬ 
fered  Prince  Charles  to  pafs  in  this  very  fpot  ;  and,  tho5 
he  received  a  reinforcement  from  the  Marfhal  after  this 
dilafter,  yet  he  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  the  important 
moment,  ot  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  of  the 
ardor  of  the  troops. 

If  we  may  credit  the  memorials  of  the  French  officers, 
the  Count  had  agreed,  upon  their  reprefentations,  to 
inarch  up  to  the  enemy  •  he  afterwards  altered  his 
mind,  under  pretence  that  he  mufl  write  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  about  it :  the  whole  Auftrian  army,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  80,000  men,  foon  threatened  Aliace  $ 
and  fome  parties  carried  the  alarm  towards  Lorraine. 
Mentzel  exifted  no  nrore,  but  was  fucceeded  by  Trenck, 
not  lefs  audacious,  rot  kfs  iniolent,  and  not  iefs 
cruel.  King  Staniflaus  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his 
Court..  ^ 

The  flrange  conduct  of  the  Bavarian  General — who 
was,  it  is  true,  fuperfeded  by  another,  but  who  was 
not  punifhed  as  he  deferved — occafioned  certain  politi¬ 
cians,  who  were  defirous  of  accounting  for  every  thing, 
to  fufpedl  that  this  was  an  arrangement  taken  by  the 
King  of  PruTia,  who  waited  only  for  a  pretence  to  de¬ 
clare  himfelf*  This  event,  according  to  thefe  profound 
and  refined  fpeculators,  furnifhed  him  one  of  a  mod 
fpecious  nature.  The  neceffity  to  which  Lewis  XV. 
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was  reduced,  by  this  invafion,  of  withdrawing  his  af- 
a.itance  rrom  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  defend  his  own 
c.cmmions  5  — the  difagrceable  confequences  that  would 
from  tins  to  his  ally,  deprived  of  every  fuccour; 
apprt-henfion  that  the  Queen  of  FI u n g a r y ,  bv 
-■':-nging  net  felt  ct  her  rival,  would  endeavour  even 
;.°  er‘!'av.e  the  Empire  t-the  Majefty  of  its  chief,  and 
me  dignity  of  the  whole  Germanic  body,  which  was 
e.xpoied  ;  the  honour  of  the  Eledlors,  which  was  con- 

cerned  tn  fupporting  the  Prince  they  had  chofen  - - 

fi'.iu*  .everal  confiderations  might  have  great  weight 
with  the  King  of  Pruflia,  might  furniili  matter  for  the 
.moil  eloquent  manifefto,  and  a  pretence  for  the  violen- 
c?s  he  was  meditating. 

Whether  theie  fecret  motives,  the  obfeurity  of  which 
cannot  be  cleared  up,  really  exifted  — but  which  we 
cannot  fuppefe,  without  fhuddering  at  the  frivolous 
manner  in  which  the  King’s  Council  would  have  ha¬ 
zarded  the  honour  of  .his  arms,  and  the  fafety  of  his 
iubjech,  to  acquire  fo  inconftant  an  ally,  who,  during 
the  courfe  of  this  war,  had  changed  fides  for  the  third 
inne  ~ yet  it  is  certain  that  the  King  of  Pruflia  chofe 
this  period  to  declare  himfelf.  It  was  known,  that  a 
treaty  of  defenfive  alliance  had  been  concluded  at 
Francfort,  between  Charles  VII.  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  Regency  of  Heife  CafTel, 
n  order  to  compel  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Emperor,  and  to  re  (lore  to  him  h;s  hereditary 
dominions.  This  was  the  counterpoize  of  the  treaty 
or  \v  onus. 

Accordingly,  the  King  of  Pruflia  lent  an  army  of 
ho, 000  into  Bohemia,  and  one  of  22,000  into  Mora- 
via  ;  tms  was  i:^ch  more  than  he  had  engaged  to  do 
by  the  treaty  of  Francfort,  but  what  he  had  promifed 
to  France. 

It  was  reckoned  that  this  diverfion  would  difengage 
the  kingdom,  and  force  Prince  Charles  to  recrofs  the 
Rhine  with  precipitation.  In  the  mean  while,  not  to 
pay  too  dear  for  the  complaifmce  of  having  fuffered 
him  to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  him 
repent  of  it,  if  poflible,  the  King  refolved  to  interrupt 
lhe  courfe  of  his  conquefts,  and  to  advance  in  perfon 

(o 


to  the  fuccour  of  Alface,  with  Marfhal  Noailles,  at 
the  head  of  twenty-fix  battalions,  and  thirty-three 
fquadrons.  He  left  Marfhal  Saxe  in  Flanders  with  the 
reft  of  his  troops,  amounting  to  no  more  than  45,000 
men,  to  preferve  what  he  had  taken,  and  to  refill  the 
irruptions  of  the  enemy,  who  had  more  than  70,000. 
This  General  anfwered  admirably  well  the  views  of 
his  mafter  :  he  encamped  near  Courtray,  from  whence 
he  oppofed  all  the  operations  of  the  Allies,  intercept¬ 
ed  their  provifions,  avoided  a  general  action  with  them  ; 
but  prevented  them  from  laying  fiege  to  Lille  ;  and 
made  this  beautiful  defenfive  campaign,  conftdered  by 
the  moft  experienced  people  in  the  art,  as  glorious  to 
him,  as  were  all  the  offenfive  campaigns  which  fucceed- 
ed  it. 

The  Duke  of  Harcourt,  with  his  corps,  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  guard  the  paffes  of  Pfalzbourg.  The 
King  had  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at 
Metz  :  during  this  march  he  had  increafed  the  pay  and 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  foldiers,  and  this  attention,  by  * 
ftimulating  their  zeal,  redoubled  their  affedtion.  All  > 
the  provinces  in  this  part  of  France,  alarmed  that  the 
enemy  had  crofted  the  Rhine,  and  efpeciaily  with  the 
unfortunate  preceding  campaigns  in  Germany,  were 
comforted  with  the  prefence  of  his  Majefty,  and  were 
filled  with  joy  at  the  light*  of  him.  This  mcreafe  of 
affedtion  on  the  part  of  his  fubjects,  waspreparing  the 
moft  beautiful  period  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  if 
he  had  been  able  to  maintain  the  memory  of  it  as  it  1 
deferved,  and  to  fulfil  the  engagements  which  it  impof- 
ed  more  H  r  icily  upon  him. 

The  Monarch  arrived  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  at 
JJetz,  gave  audience  there  to  Baron  Schmettau,  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary  from  the  King  of  Pruftia,  who  came  to 
announce  to  him  the  entrance  of  this  new  ally  into 
Bohemia.  The  couriers  from  Italy  brought  the  moft 
favourable  intelligence,  and  hope  feemed  to  be  reviving 
on  all  Tides,  when  a  misfortune  of  a  more  dreadful 
nature  fpread  confirmation  from  one  end  of  the  king-  - 
dom  to  the  other. 

The  King,  whofe  conftitution  was  {Lengthened  by 
cxercife,  apparently  enjoyed  the  moft  perfect  health  $ 
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but  in  perfons  of  the  ftrongeft  habit,  changes  fame- 
-ime,  appen,  which  Irom  that  circuniftance  are  the 
?'°re  v,olent-  n  His  Majefty  had  inflamed  his  blood  for 
lome  years  pad,  by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  wine  and 
Eong  liquors  ;  excefles  of  another  kind,  in  which  he 
•u  indulged,  had  contributed  only  to  increafe  this  in¬ 
flammatory  difpofiMcn  ;  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign  ; 
lie  re.it  or  ire  fun  which  he  had  borne  for  a  long  time 
on  ms  head  during  a  march,  and  which  had  thicken 
violently  on  his  thigh,  and  burnt  it  up  with  its  ardor  - 
all  tlide  caules  aggravated  the  fever,  with  which  lie 
was  foized  on  die  8th  of  Auguft,  and  made  it  degene¬ 
rate  at  once  into  a  malignant  and  putrid  feverf  As 

eanv  as  the  night  of  the  14th  inftant,  he  was  at  the 
point  of  death. 

h  was  not  til!  the  fame  evening  of  the  14th  of  Au- 
liiUt  l^ie  Qfleen  received  a  courier  from  the  Duke 
oe  Gel v res,  who  acquainted  her  with  the  extreme  dan- 
ger  or  her  auguft  hufbard.  She-  would  have  fet  off 
immediately,  had  fhe  not  been  obliged  to  apply  for 
money  to  M.  de  Villenmr,  Receiver  General  of  the  fi- 
ranees  of  Paris,  who  advanced  a  thoufand  Louis, 
^  ms  hafy  departure  gave  more  credit  to  the  private 
mtteis  ^  grief  became  univerfal  ;  every  other  concern 
gave  place,  in  the  hearts  of  the  French,  to  that  which 
tney  ought  to. have  for  fo  precious  a  life.  The  affec- 
non  for  this  Prince,  the  juft  apprehenfion  of  lofmg  him 
especially  in  the  prelent  fituation  of  things,  fufpended 
an  tne  operations,  and  the  Generals  were  only  attentive 
to  intrench  themfelves  fo  ftrongly,  that  the  enemy 
i i i o u Id  rot  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  difeourane- 
Hicnt  Gi  the  people,  or  of  the  misfortune  that  threaten¬ 
ed  them..  The  King  was  looked  .upon  as  dead  ;  this 
muft  have  been  the  cafe,  fince  it  was  refolved  to  ad- 
riiiniftcr  the  facrament  to  him,  and  to  propofe  to  him 
to  fend  away  the  Duchefs  of  Chateau-Roux.  It  was 
r!ie  Duke  of  Chartres,  who,  in  quality  of  fir  ft  Prince 
of  the  blood,  forcing  the  door  of  his  Majefty’s  chamber, 
apprized  him  of  tne  danger  he  was  in,  and  fug  ye  lied 
to  him  the  idea  of  fulfilling  this  duty  of  religion.*0 The 
Dime  C:e  Richeneu,  Gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  in 
aiding,  upon  this  cccafion,  had  taken  care  not  to/an- 
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nounce  this  difagreeable  bufinefs  to  bis  Majclly,  which 
would  have  fet  him  equally  at  variance  with  the  auguft 
patient  and  the  favourite.  His  fortunate  bar  induced 
him  to  take  the  mod  prudent  part.  1  he  King  might 
recover,  by  one  of  thole  miraculous  cffioiis  of  natuie 
which  fometiir.es  occur;  in  that  cafe,  lie  loicfavv  how 
much  his  Majefty’s  felt-love  woulo  be  piqued  ;  he  would 
not  therefore  run  the  nfque  ot  incun  mg  his  ielenunent, 
and  hilt  lets  that  ot  the  ddgraced  favourite  ;  ll  on  the 
contrary  the  King  fhould  die,  he  had  little  expectation 
of  influence  with  the  iucceffor  :  he  remained  therefore 
itrongly  attached  to  the  Duchefs;  he  prevented,  as 
much  as  he  pofhbly  could,  the  dying  King  from  being 
alarmed  by  awakening  the  terrors  of  his  confcience  ; 
he  carried  his  boldnels  fo  far,  as  to  refift  for  a  long  time 
the  Duke  of  Chartres,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  refpect  and  fuperioriiy  of  a  Prince  nearefl 
the  crown  after  the  Dauphin.  If  indeed,  we  credit  pii-. 
vate  memoirs  *,  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  have  recoin  fe 
to  the  hanlieib  terms,  and  even  to  ads  or  violence  ; 

“  What,”  faid  he  to  him,  in  a  menacing  tone,  “  flialH 

a  fervant  as  thou  art,  refule  entrance  to  thy  matter  s 
“  near  elf  relation  P’  and  linking  the  door  immediately 
with  his  foot,  he  forced  it  open.  The  noife  havings 
raifed  his  Majefty’s  curiofity,  his  Highnefs,  who  was 
frill  agitated,  complained  of  the  Duke  or  Richelieu  s 
mfolence,  who  received  orders  to  withdraw.  A  mo-' 
mentary  humiliation,  which#was  toon  repaired  by  the/ 
highefl  favour. 

The  Duchefs  of  Chateau-Roux,  lince  the  King’s 
illnefs,  had  never  quitted  his  bed-fide  :  her  lover,  fill 
intoxicated  with  his  paflion,  was  protefting,  that  he 
regretted  only  her  and  his  fubjeds.  The  arrival  of 
the  Bifhop  of  Soiffons,  Grand  Almoner  to  his  Ma¬ 
le  fly,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Chartres,* 
made  the  favourite  conclude,  that  her  reign  was  nearly 
at  an  end  :  fire  withdrew,  and  the  Prelate  fulfilled  his 
ininiftry  with  all  the  rigour  which  his  funClion  requir¬ 
ed.  Before  he  would  give  the  viaticum  to  the  King? 

he 

*  See  The  Amours  of  Zsohinifu /,  Kin g  of  the  Kofrcno^  *3  h 
t mt> fluted  frm  the  draby  °f  tfa  traveller  Krmbbei* 
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he  in  fitted  not  only  that  he  rtiould  banifn  from  his 
piefence  the  object  that  was  fo  dear  to  him,  but  that 
lie  ihould  repair  the  public  fcandal,  by  an  exoiatory 
comeffion  made  to  God,  in  prefence  of  his  Princes 
his  Courtiers,  and  his  People.  The  penitent,  who 
v/as  naturally  pufillanimous,  ttricken  with  religious 
teirors,  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  nioft  hardy 
courage  is  damped,  complied  literally  with  every  thing 
ti.at  was  required  of  him.  Count  d’Argenfon,  who 
pa  d  his  court  to  the  favourite  merely  from  motives 
cl  policy,  but  who  in  reality  detetted  her  •  being  now 
Under  no  apprehensions,  was  committioned  to  break 
the  order  to  her,  and  did  , it  with  harfhnefs.  The 
Duchels,  greater  at  this  inftant  than  her  lover,  bore 
her  difgrace  with  firmnefs.  Unconfcious  of  what  Ihc 
mad  to  gutter  upon  the  road,  die  entered  into  the  car¬ 
riage  with  her  fitter,  the  Duchefs  ct  Lauragfcais,  and 
departed.  She  had  not  yet  got  clear  of  the  city,  when 
fne  report  of  her  difmiffion  being  circulated,  fhe  was 
purfued  with  thofe  bootings,  marks  of  the  highett  con¬ 
tempt,  which  a  licentious  mob  never  fails  to  bettow 
upon  thofe  who  have  uturped  an  improper  authority 
over  them.  Bolides,  file  was  confidered  as  one  of  the 
caufes  of  the  illnefs  and  approaching  death  of  a  Prince, 
wno  was  then  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  the  objedt  of 
their  regret :  ilie  was  loaded  with  atrocious  infults, 
and  with  terrifying  menaces  ;  the  peafants  in  the 
^  y  ^  l  s  *  o  1  o  w  od  her  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  fucce /lively  transferred  to  each  other  the  bufinefs 
of  curling  and  reviling  her.  It  was  by  a  kind  of  mira¬ 
cle  that  fhe  efcaped  leveral  times  being  torn  to  pieces. 
■She  was  obliged  to  take  infinite  precautions  :  when  the 
carriage  came  near  any  village,  the  Duchefs  was  forced 
to  flop  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  half  a  league  from 
it,  from  whence  fhe  tried  to  fend  off  one  of  her  atten¬ 
dants  to  procure  frefh  horfes,  and  to  reconnoitre  the 
by-roads,  endeavouring  thus  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the 
villagers.  In  thefe  dreadful  agitations,  fhe  travelled 
more  than  fourfcore  leagues  before  fhe  reached  Paris. 
On  her  arrival  there,  the  conttcrnation  would  have  in- 
creafed,  had  it  not  already  been  extreme.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  capital  would  not  have  received  her  better 

than 
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than  thofe  in  the  provinces,  had  they  not  been  too  much 
abforbed  in  affliction  ;  they  did  nothing  but  run  from 
one  church  to  another,  where  they  came  to  offer  up 
their  vows  to  God  for  the  prefervation  of  the  King  • 
or  flock  to  the  poft-oflice,  to  the  court  of  juftice,  or 
to  the  hotels  of  great  noblemen,  to  inquire  into  the 
fuccefs  of  their  fupplications  ;  and  when  they  learned 
that  the  intelligence  was  becoming  (till  more  grievous, 
they  flew  back  to  the  temple  to  importune  Heaven  with 
the  fervency  of  their  prayers. 

The  Dauphin  had  juft  fet  off ;  the  Royal  Family, 
and  all  the  Princes,  were  uith  the  King,  and  Paris, 
thus  deprived  of  its  matter,  and  of  the  ieveral  fupports 
of  the  throne,  experienced  a  void,  and  a  defertion  un¬ 
known  before.  i  he  Duke  of  Orleans  alone  remained 
there:  retired  to  Sa'inte  Genevieve,  he  afliduoufh  in 
voked  the  patronefs  of  this  city  .  he  applauded  the 
pious  flrmnefs  of  his  fon,  which  he  had  encouraged 
by  his  letters.  Confounded  with  the  multitude  at  the 
foot  of  the  fhrine,  he  was  dittinguittied  from  them  on¬ 
ly  by  the  bitternefs  of  his  tears,  and  the  violence  of  his 
fobs.  There  it  was,  as  is  reported,  that  without  de~ 
ftgn,  and  in  a  general  and  fudden  cry  of  defpair,  Lewis 
XV.  was  proclaimed  Lewis  the  well-behaved.  This 
was  not  the  voice  of  flattery  :  it  was  not  the  Courtiers 
who  gave  the  title,  it  was  the  people  •  they  did  not 
imagine,  that  this  furname  would  ever  reach  the  ears 
of  the  expiring  Monarch:  they  decreed  it  in  fome 
ineafure  to  his  fliade,  as  a  tribute  of  overflowing  gra¬ 
titude.  One  citizen  did  not  accoft  another  in  the  flreet, 
till  they  had  fpoken  of  the  fatal  event,  and  at  parting, 
they  ufed  mutually  to  exclaim,  if  be  Jbould die ,  it  will  be 
for  having  marched  to  our  ajfiftance  !  Even  the  Dauphin, 
at  an  age  when  a  young  and  fuperb  Prince  might  eaflly 
behold  his  confolation  in  the  fplendor  of  the  Crown, 
fen  Able  alone  to  the  lofs  of  a  father  and -to  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  nation,  had  littered  thefe  affecting  words  ; 
“  Alas  !  poor  people,  what  will  become  of  you  ? 
4<  What  refource  is  there  left  for  you  ?  None  but  in  me 
<<  «--in  a  child  ? — O  God  !  have  mercy  upon  this  king- 
0  dom  •  have  mercy  upon  11s V9 
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The  Queen,  whofe  fenflbility  was  to  the  laft  to 
be  put  to  the  fevereft  teft,  found  at  Saint  Dizier  the 
King  of  Poland,  Staniflaus  her  father,  who  had 
come  out  of  the  King’s  chamber  at  the  inftant  that 
his  lue  was  defpurtd  of.  At  length,  a  fortunate 
evacuation  having  taken  place,  when  her  Majefty  ar~ 
>ived  on  tne  17th  at  Metz,  her  auguft  hufoand  began 
then  to  be  reftored  to  life  ;  Ike  availed  herfdf  of 
the  work  begun  by  the  Eiihop  cf  SoiiTons  ;  and, 
though  her  mortifications  and  borrows,  joined  to 
age,  which  was  advancing  upon  her,  rendered  her 
lets  an  object  of  attraction  than  ever,  yet  her  cares 
her  zealous  good  offices,  and  her  careftes,  had  fo 
njuch  power  over  the  heart  of  the  Monarch,  whofe 
djfpofuion  was  naturally  good,  and  whofe  gratitude 
was  moved  in  the  fir  ft  inftant,  that  lie  protefted  tc 
her,  die  alone  fliould  in  future  polfefs  ail  his  a  Sec¬ 
tions. 

The  Dauphin  did  not  experience  the  fame  treatment 
This  is  the  period  in  which  the  King’s  tendernefs  for 
him  began  to  diminiili.  Being  informed  of  his  depar¬ 
ture,  he  had  fent  him  orders  to  return  to  Yerfailles 
the  concern  he  took  in  the  health  of  this  only  fon,  fur- 
nilhed  the  pretence  for  this  conduct;  but  the  difguft 
of  feeing  in  him  a  fucceifor  arrive,  was  the  real  motive 
of  it.  The  Prince  had  already  reached  Verdun,  when 
he  met  the  officer,  who  was  commiliioned  to  fignify  his 
Majefty’s  intentions  to  him.  Tin's  circumitance,  which 
would  have  ftopped  him  upon  any  other  occalion,  did 
not  appear  to  him  an  obftacle  upon  this  ;  and,  confut¬ 
ing  rather  the  feelings  of  his  heart  than  the  advice  of 
his  Governor,  he  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  he  was  in  a 
fituation  where  tendernefs  might  dirpenfe  with  obedi¬ 
ence  •  befides,  he  was  very  near  his  father,  and  con- 
fidered  him  only  in  a  paternal  light  ;  he  forgot  that  he 
was  his  King,  and  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  go 
t  ack  without  having  feen  him  :  the  Duke  de  Chatillon 
followed,  rather  than  he'  conducted  him.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Metz,  the  paternal  character  prevailing  in  its 
turn,  covered  the  fault  of  the  fubjedt  •  but  as  diforders 
were  rife  in  the  country,  and  that  the  Dauphin  had  been 
feized  with  a  flight  fever  at  his  fir  ft  coating,  the  King 
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Tent  him  back  a  few  days  after.  His  difpleafure  fell 
upon  the  Governor,  who,  before  his  Majefty’s  return, 
received  orders  to  retire  upon  his  eilate.  His  Duchefs 
was  a  partner  in  his  difgrace,  and  they  were  both  al¬ 
lowed  but  a  few  hours  to  fettle  their  arrangements  and 
obey.  A  ipecch  made  by  Lewis  XV.  to  a  Nobleman 
who  took  notes  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  Court,  evinces 
the  real  motive  of  this  difmifllon,  which  has  improperly 
given  rife  to  a  variety  of  opinions.  The  King  afked 
him,  if  he  remembered  what  had  happened  four  years 
ago,  upon  a  certain  day.  The  Courtier’s  memory  fail¬ 
ing,  his  Majeify  laid  to  him :  “  Confult  your  journal, 
you  will  there  find  the  difgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
tiilon.  Truly,”  added  he,  “  he  thought  himfelf 
already  Mairs  du  Palais  Jt  is  faid,  indeed,  that 
the  Duke,  reckoning  upon  the  death  of  Lewis  XV.  had 
thrown  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  Dauphin,  and  had 
falu ted  him  King. 

The  degree  of  grief  that  had  been  felt  for  the  dan¬ 
ger  the  Monarch  had  been  in,  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
public  joy  for  his  recovery  ;  which  exceeded  all  hounds. 
Paris  was  nothing  more  than  an  immenfe  inclofure  full 
of  madmen.  The  firth  courier  who  brought  ^  g  j 
the  news  of  the  fortunate  crifis  that  had  II  Au£' 
faved  his  life,  was  furrounded,  carefTed,  and  almofl 
luffocated  hv  the  people,  They  killed  his  horfe,  and 
even  his  boots,  and  they  led  him  in  triumph  :  perfons 
unknown  to  each  other,  cried  cut  at  the  greatefi:  dif- 
tance  they  could  fee  ;  the  king  is  recovered  /  they  con¬ 
gratulated,  and  embraced  reciprocally.  All  the  orders 
of  the  State  vied  with  each  other  in  pouring  forth 
tranfports  of  gratitude  to  Heaven.  There  was  not  a 
company  of  mechanics  who  did  not  caufe  a  Te  Deum  to 
be  lung,  and  during  two  months  France  was  engaged 
in  nothing  but  rejoicings  and  festivals,  which  occafion- 
ed  an  excefllve  expence.  It  became  necdlary  to  fet 
(  bounds 

d 

*  This  wac  of  old  the  tuft  dignity  in  the  kingdom  ;  its  in  Rif  it- 
lion  is  coeval  wth  the  Monarchy.  Thefe  officers  gtadually  in- 
croached  upon  the  regal  amhoiiiy,  till  Pepin,  fon  of  Chatles 
Martel,  who  fucceeded  his  father  as  Maine  du  Palais ,  having 
feiaed  the  Crown  in  75a,  put  an  end  to  this  dignity. 
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bounds  to  thefe  prodigalities.  Britany,  above  all  other 
provinces,  teftified  its  fatisfadion,  in  a  manner  the  moll 
fienfible,  the  mod  worthy  of  the  fubjed,  and  the  mod 
airing.  I  ire  States  ot  that  Province  decreed,  that  a 
monument  ot  bronze  fhould  be  ereded  in  their  capital, 
reprefenting  the  event.  It  was  accordingly  executed 
i.y  tne  famous  Le  Ivloine,  and  fixed  at  Rennes  in 
*  7  5'4  • 

^  Poets,  and  Orators,  by  a  laudable  emulation,  united 
licit  efforts  to  celeorate  this  mo  ft  glorious  mftant  of  the 
die  of  Lewis  XV.  this  triumph  of  a  new  fpecies,  worthy 
of  Trajan  or  Antoninus,  and  to  tranfmit  the  memory 
of  it  to  the  remoteft  pofterity.  It  cannot  be  conceived 
■  o  what  a  pitch  ot  extravagance  this  delirium  of  com¬ 
petition,  joined  to  patriotic  frenzy,  was  carried  among 
the  men  of  letters.  One  of  them,  trufting  to  the  re^ 
iources  of  his  genius,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed, 
every  part  of  which  was  interefting,  was  fo  bold  and  fo 
licentious  as  to  lay  before  the  reader’s  eyes  the  falutary 
crifts  that  had  hived  the  King,  to  deferibe  all  the  natural 
efFeds  of  it,  and  even  to  addrefs  in  an  apoftropbe  the 
excrementitious  matter  fir  ft  thrown  off.  It  is  fcarce 
credible,  that  this  filthy  produdion  was  eagerly  fought 
after  by  every  one  ;  on  any  other  occafion  it  would 
have  been  rejeded  from  its  difgufting  title  ;  though  the 
poet,  accullomed  to  treat  a  variety  of  fubjeds,  and  to 
fubdue  the  difficulties  and  Angularities  of  them,  had 
contrived  to  ennoble  his  poem,  and  make  it  fublime  in 
many  parts.  Our  furprife  will  however  be  leffened, 
when  we  are  told  that  this  poet  was  Piron. 

The  King’s  exclamation,  when  he  was  informed  for 
the  firft  time  of  die  exceffive  tranfports  of  the  people, 
made  him  appear  ftill  more  worthy  of  them  :  Ah,  La  id 
he,  hove  phaftng  it  is  to  he  thus  beloved !  and  vohat 
have  I  done  to  dejtrve  it  ?  Previous  to  this,  he  had  faid 
fomething,  reported  at  that  time,  which  favoured  lefs 
of  fenfibility,  but  more  of  heroifm  ;  and  which  fhews, 
that  at.  the  point  of  death,  at  the  laft  moment,  when 
the  chimera  of  glory  with  its  illufions  difappears,  this 
Monarch,  penetrated  with  a  fenfe  of  his  rigorous  du¬ 
ties,  had  not  loft  fight  of  the  interefts  of  the  State. 
His  intention,  when  he  fet  out  from  Flanders,  was  to 

have 
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have  given  battle  to  Prince  Chailes  ;  but  the  in^rcli  of 
die  troops  being  delayed,  had  not  permitted  him  to 
execute  his  defign  in  pcrfon.  Ivlaidird  Noailles,  who 
had  come  with  his  Majeffiy,  was  the  General,  who,  as 
elded,  had  taken  upon  him  the  command  in,  chi>_i  of 
the  army  of  Alface.  When  the  King  was  informed  of 
the  junction  of  the  troops,  be  laid  to  Count  d  Argon  (on , 
who  had  not  quitted  his  bed-fide  (ince  the  beginning  of 
his  lilnefs  i  IVrite  word  to  Marjhal  Noailles ,  in  my  n a  nicy 
that  'while  Lewis  XIII.  was  carrying  to  the  grave,  tae 
Prince  of  Cotide  won  a  battle.  -Unfortunately,  Noailles 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  Conde,  and  had  to  do  v  ith  a 
competitor  lefs  eafily  beaten  than  the  Spanifli  Geneial. 
Prince  Charles  was  not  afraid  of  the  Marinal  ;  but  the 
circumftance  that  changed  the  face  oi  affairs,  was  the 
news  he  received  of  the  irruption  of  the  King  01  Pruf- 
fia  into  Bohemia.  1  his  event  obliged  him  to  haften  to 
the  alliflance  of  that  kingdom.  He  had  eroded  tne 
Rhine  in  defiance  of  the  French  troops  :  he  hole  away 
in  the  night,  and  eroded  it  again,  with  Aug. 

fcarce  any  lofs,  in  the  face  of  a  fuperior 
army.  T  he  Chevalier  de  BelleiOe,  who  was  commifli- 
oned  to  follow  him  with  a  flrong  detachment,  could 
only  come  up  with  his  rear  guard,  'which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  continued  its  march  in  good  order.  i  he  de¬ 
fenders  of  Noailles  attributed  the  fuccefsful  evafion  of 
the  enemy,  to  the  delay  in  the  march  ot  the  troops, 
occafioned  by  the  ill nefs  of  the  King — to  a  marfhy  and 
difficult  foil,  which  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs,  to  get  at 
Prince  Chailes— and  to  the  excellence  of  the  Prince’s 
precautions  in  forming  his  bridges,  in  Securing  them, 
and  in  carrying  away  every  thing,  fo  that  he  did  not 
lofe  even  a  dngfe  magazine.  The  death  ot  the  Prince, 
who  was  then  expiring,  would  have  given  an  anfwer  to  , 
ail  this,  and  would  previoudy  have  condemned  the 
Mar ilial.  The  State  never  dies,  and  nothing  ought  to 
put  a  flop  to  the  operations  neceffary  for  its  prefervati- 
on  and  prolperity.  By  forcing  the  march  of  tire  troops, 
the  Auftrian  General  would  have  been  foreftalled  ;  the 
fame  foil  which  was  now  favourable,  would  then  have 
been  againft  him  •  in  a  word,  he  would  not  have  had 
the  time  to  make  all  the  arrangements  he  did.  Accord- 
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'■'J-.S  Hie  King  of  Praffia  complained  grievoufly  or 

‘‘f’  rl.,n,Le  t-har‘es  Kerned  ta  have  wings  -  and 
'  e,,g  i  he  did  not  arrive  time  enough  to  prevent  that 
Monarch  from  taking  Prague,  on  the  1  5  thof  Septem- 

t^'Vi  m  Contr'vecl’  by  hls  movements  and  marches 
o  oblige  him  to  withdraw  his  garrkon,  on  the  27th  of 

November  The  King  of  PruiBa  was  therefore  only 

..r  °/. lills  capital  for  two  months  ■  the  French  had 
‘-pi  u  fiiii  teen  ;  and  Prince  Charles  was  twice  its  dclK 
V’ 1.J!  *n  tne  mean  while,  after  his  retreat,  the  [mpe- 

pf.  arm^»  meeting  with  naobitacle,  had  repaired  the 
Khine  retaken  all  Bavaria,  and  Charles  VII.  had  re¬ 
entered  his  capital. 

,  1  ne  ^In§  was  a  ranked,  during  his  recovery,  with 
*he  *CCount  of  the  fucceffies  of  the  King  of  Pruffia  of 
tne  ilmperor  and  of  the  French  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  ot  Mar/hal  Coigny  retaking  ail  the  fored  towns 
snd  the  anterior  Audria  ;  and  alfo  of  the  armies  of 
A  '  ullcre  two  Princes  of  his  blood  were  victorious 
We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  Infant  Don  Philip’ 
another  hero  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  the  Prince  of 
Conti  had  joined  him,  who,  having  ferved  in  quality 
ot  Lieutenant  General  in  the  unfortunate  war  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  though  young,  had  acquired  fom  eexperience,  be¬ 
came  that  is  more  quickly  learnt  from  adverfity  than 
irom  profperity.  Befides,  he  was  a  Prince  of  great 
application,  who,  in  the  impetuoli’ty  of  youth  and  of 
plea  fares,  was  animated  with  that  third  of  glory, 
which  enables  a  man  to  fupport  the'utmoft  labours,  and* 
to  overcome  every  difficulty,  He  had  prepared  himfelf 
lot  the  rank  of  General,  to  which  he  afpired,  by  a 
continual  dudy  of  ten  hours  every  day,  during  the 
winter  he  had  paffed  at  Paris.  He  was  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Italy  than  with  his  own  country  •  he 
knew  the  pofuion  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  mod 
minute  details  ,•  he  had  compared  ail  the  charts  of  it  » 
Lad  got  the  campaigns  of  Catinat  and  Vendofme  by 
heart  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  docked  with  all  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  knowledge,  that  could  fupply  the  place  of  pra&ice. 

He  commanded  with  Don  Philip  the  combined  armies 
or  France  and  Spain.  Since  the  id  of  April,  they 
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had  made  their  troops  crois  the  Varo,  ard  had  obliged 
the  Piedmontefe  to  retire,  and  abandon  the  cullies  ot 
Afpremont,  ot  Utelle,  ot  Nice,  oi  Cailel-Nuovo, 
ard  afterwards  ot  Montaibano  ;  they  had  a!lo  toiced 
the  cafile  ot  Villa  Franca  to  in r render ,  and  had  mode 
the  garrilon  priloners  of  war.  I  he  Piince  01  Conti, 
having  at  length  made  his  troops  fcale  the  mountains, 
after  many  difficulties,  laid  liege  to  Demont,  took  it  on 
the  17th  of  Auguft,  with  all  its  garrilon  ;  opened  im¬ 
mediately  the  trenches  before  Coni,  and  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Kingiot  Sardinia  ;  who,  in  order  to 
make  him  abandon  this  enterprife,  gave  him  and  tKe 
Spaniards  battle  under  the  walls  ol  Coni.  Sept. 

The  Infant  and  the  French  Prince  were  J  ^  " 
conquerors ;  the  Piedmontefe,  roughly  handled  and 
beaten,  retired  in  confufion,  and  left  the  city  to  its 
own  forces:  it  defended  it  lei  f  three  weeks,  and  would 
have  been  forced  to  furrender  in  a  few  days  more  ;  but 
the  leafon  being  too  far  advanced",  obliged  the  Princes 
to  raife  the  fiege  and  to  repafs  the  Alps. 

Voltaire  pretends,  that  it  was  a  motive  of  policy  to 
give  this  battle  ;  for,  if  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  con¬ 
quered,  the  French  had  few  refources,  and  their  retreat 
was  difficult  ;  and  if  he  were  beaten,  the  city  was  not 
lefs  in  a  condition  to  refill  in  this  advanced  feafon,  and 
his  retreats  were  fecure.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the 
hiftorian,  while  he  extols  the  wifdom  of  the  Monarch’s 
meafures,  condemns  him  without  intending  it  :  tor,  on 
the  contrary,  being  certain  of  the  flrength  of  the  place, 
of  the  length  of  time  it  might  hold  out,  and  of  tiring 
the  befiegers,  it  was  his  bulinefs  not  to  hazard  his  lau¬ 
rels,  to  a 61  the  part  of  Fabius,  and  efpecially  to  fpare 
the  blood  of  his  iubjedls.  He  loft  near  five  thoufand 
men  and  the  field  of  battle.  Coni  was  not  alarmed  at 
it  •  and  the  hitlorian  is  obliged  to  allow,  that  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  feafon,  the  quantity  of  fnow,  and  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Stura,  were  the  real  caufes  of  the  rai¬ 
ling  of  the  fiege.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  campaign 
in  this  part,  where  prodigies  of  valour  had  been  enadt- 
ed.  The  perfons  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  moll, 
were,  at  thepafs  of  Villa  Franca,  the  Marquis  of  Bill! 
and  the  Marquis  of  Campo- Santo  ;  the  farmer  at  the 

head 
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.'Cac!  Of  (he  French,  and  the' latter  of  the  Spani  As  ■ 

c'h’,V  h°  T  b°rre  thls  n;illie  from  the  battle  ot  Cana  I 
S  n.o,  where  he  had  performed  attending  exm?  • , 

^lreP°;x>  d’Argonge*.  and  du  Barait.  n,-(0 
(8,.  J  'hom (elves  ;  as  did  MeC  du  Chatel  e 
Cadelar  at  Mount  Eleus,  and  Count  Choifenl. 
mn  toned  to  carry  the  news  of  the  vidlory.  '  t  re 
Chateau-Dauphin,  we  find  a  Bailif  of  Givrv,  Chief  of 
the  en.terpnfe,  Colonel  Sails,  and  the  .Marauis  de  la 

?'  e’ "t0  loft  'heir  lives  there  ;  the  brave  Cheverr 
who  havtng  firft  got  upon  the  wails  of  Prague,  would 
ojoe  the  hrtl  to  climb  the  rock;  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
'  0lt011'’  whole  name  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to 
give,  who  firft  leaped  into  the  trenches.  We  read  a 
otter  of  the  celebrated  Campo  Santo,  who,  having 
not  had  it  in  his  power  to  equal  the  glory  of  the  French 
epon  thts  occafion  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Mina, 

“  wran  °n  the  Spa,n'r’1  army  under  Don  Philip  : 

„  c  Wlth  feme  opportunities,  where  we 

“  do  belt’er ’’ W€  ^  ^  French'’  for  “  is  in'P°hible  to 

The  Prince  of  Conti,  in  his  correfpondence  with 
he  King,  making  mention  of  this  day,  exprefTes  him- 
,,  ,  in  « lie  lutiowing  terms:  “  It  is  one  of  the  mod 
onmant  and  fharpeft  actions  that  ever  was  ;  the 
troops  have  displayed  in  it  a  degree  of  valour  be¬ 
yond  human  nature.  The  brigade  of  Poitou,  with 
j  ^  Agenois  at  their  head,  has  acquired  great 

O  J 

“  The  bravery  and  presence  of  mind  of  M.  de 
Chevert,  have  been  the  chief  caufe  of  determning 

U  J  nt'vantaSe  we  have  gained.  I  recommend  M. 

<£  de  bolt-mi,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Modene,  to  you. 

<(  Aai  te  has  been  flain  :  your  Majefty,  who  knows 
the  value  of  friendship,  muft  feel  how  much  his” 
death  has  affedted  me.” 

We  muft  not  forget  the  Marquis  of  Villemur  and 
Count  Lautru,  conquerors  on  the  day  of  the  barri¬ 
cades.  In  a  word,  at  the  battle  of  Coni,  among  the 
number  of  wounded  were  the  Marquis  de  Senneterre, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Force,  who  died  of  his  wounds,  the 
Chevalier  de  Chauvelin,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Chaban- 
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ncs.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  in  another  letter  to  the 
King,  expatiates  upon  the  lignal  fervices  of  M.  cle 
Courten,  upon  thole  of  M.  M.  du  Chayla,  de  Beau- 
preau,  de  Montmorenci,  de  Stainville,  of  the  Marquis 
de  Maillebois,  Quarter-Mailer  General,  and  of  M.  de 
Chauvelin,  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  ;  but  as 
inodeil  as  Cssfar,  and  like  him  a  General  and  a  Soldier, 
he  took  no  notice  of  two  balls  that  had  pierced  his 
cuirafs,  and  two  horfes  that  were  killed  under  him. 
The  Par  ilia  n  poets  did  not  fail  to  celebrate  his  great 
exploits  ;  but  they  were  certainly  too  hafty  in  calling 
him  the  French  Hannibal  ;  no  fooner  had  this  furname 
been  given  to  him,  than  he  deferved  it  no  longer,  for 
he  had  juft  been  lecrofting  the  Alps,  without  being 
able  to  poll  himfelf  there,  and,  crowned  with  barren 
laurels,  he  brought  back  nothing  more  than  an  enfeeb¬ 
led  army. 

The  King  of  Naples,  on  his  part,  feconded  by  Count 
Gages,  had  begun  the  campaign  to  defend  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  About  the  month  of  June,  Prince  Lobko- 
vvitz  had  diltributed  there  a  manifefto,  in  which  tho* 
Queen  of  Hungary  addreffed  the  people  of  the  two 
Sicilies  as  her  fubjedls,  to  whom  Ihe  granted  her  pro¬ 
tection.  She  feemed  even  to  flatter  herfelf  with  being 
able  to  excite  an  infui  redtion  in  Naples  ;  and  the  Queen, 
though  big  with  child,  had  retired  to  Gayette  ftnce  the 
latter  end  of  April,  and  was  prepared  to  go  to  Rome, 
in  cafe  of  any  unfortunate  event.  The  King  ©f  Naples 
had  urged  this  premeditated  invafion,  as  a  motive  for 
his  declaring  war  He  had  fucceeded  not  only  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  enemy  from  penetrating  into  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  had  alfo  carried  the  feere  of  war  into  the 
country  about  Rome  :  he  was  fituated  with  the  Duke 
ot  Modena,  who  was  become  Generaliffimo  of  the 
King  cf  Spain,  in  V elletri ,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Volfcians,  and  at  pTtfent  the  rdidence  of  the  Deans  of 
the  facred  college.  He  was  furprifed  there  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  o:  the  night,  by  a  bold  attempt  of  the  Auftrian 
General  fimilar  -to  that  which  Prince  Eugene  had 
made  upon  Cremona  in  1702,  and  he  would  have 
been  taken  prifoner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Marquis 
de  fHopital,  Ambaifador  from  France,  who  was  with- 
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and  Save  hl">-  «  wen  as 
he  Duke  of  Modena,  timely  notice.  Scarce  had  the? 

jomed  their  army  again,  when  their  palace  was  inverted 
General  Nonaty  entered  into  that  of  the  Duke  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  _  where  he  found  the  Minifter  of  that  Prince 
Sahaun,,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  fame  regiment 
h  him  :  “  Is  it  not  true,”  faid  the  Minifter  to  him, 

„  n  y°^  §IV<;  n,e  llfe,  and  that  you  will  be  fatif. 

hed  w"h  making  me  a  prifoner  ?”  But  while  they 
were  renewing  their  former  acquaintance,  the  conque- 
iois  having  alio  committed  the  fame  fault  as  at  Cremo¬ 
na,  their  triumph  was  loon  at  an  end  :  confufion,  dif- 
crocr  and  eagernefs  for  plunder,  repaired  the  mifehief 
that  hac  been  occafioned  by  want  of  vigilance,  difei- 
pline,  and  afhvity  :  the  Germans  were  driven  away  in 
their  turn.  M.  Sabatini,  who  faw  this  change  from  the 
window,  laid  to  the  Auftrian  General  ;  “  It  is  I  at 

“  prefen t  who  give  you  your  life,  and  you  are  now  mv 
priioner. 

Prince  Lobkowitz  was  obliged  to  retire  towards 
P-ome  ;  the  King  of  Naples  purified  him — the  Pope 
remained  neuter,  and  this  was  the  part  which  became, 
turn,  in  quality  of  the  common  father  of  the  faithful, 
Accordingly,  the  two  armies  remained  each  on  their 
lide,  at  one  oi  the  gates  ot  Rome  •  and  the  Auftrian 
General,  as  well  as  the  Neapolitan  Monarch,  under  the 
name  of  Count  Pouzoles,  came  to  kils  the  feet  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  while  they  caufed  his  countries  to  be 
ravaged  by  their  troops. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  Lewis  XV. 
defirous  of  clofing  the  campaign  by  an  important  con- 
quell,  caufed  the  trenches  to  be  opened  before  Fri¬ 
bourg,  by  Marfhai  Coigny.  The  King,  though  Fill 
weak,  and  but  juft  convalefcent,  repaired  to  the  ftege, 
to  accelerate  the  operations  of  it.  This  was  the  moil 
difficult,  and  the  moil  laborious,  of  all  the  lieges  he 
had  undertaken.  It  was  at  this  expedition  that  Count 
Lowendahl,  already  known  among  foreigners,  and 
fincefo  ferviceable  to  France,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  for 
the  firft  time.  He  was  prefent  there  in  the  character  of 
a  volunteer,  and  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  muffiet- 
iliot.  The  city  furrendered  after  a  month’s  open 

trenches. 
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trenches.  There  was  one  -particular  circuinflance  in 
this  fiege,  which  was,  that  Count  d’Argenfon,  who, 
in  quality  of  Minifler  for  the  war  department,  drew  up 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  by  a  pretended  concefilon, 
which  he  made  a  great  merit  of,  with  General  Damnitz, 
who  defended  it,  contrived  to  make  the  furrender  of 
the  c  a  files  more  certain  and  more  fpeedy.  This  good 
German,  having  obtained  permifTion  to  retire  into  thele 
fortreffes,  with  his  lick  and  wounded,  perceived  too 
late  that  this  was  a  fatal  concellion,  inafmuch  as  fo 
many  luperfiuous,  or  ufclefs  perfons  could  not  but  em* 
barrafs  him,  in  thele  confined  places,  and  help  to  flarve 
him  out.  His  maladroitnefs  was  loon  the  caufe  of  his 
Sovereign’s  lofing  the  cables,  and  of  the  garrilon  being 
obliged  to  lurrender  prisoners  of  war  :  he  learnt,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  how  to  fettle  his  treaties  better  another 
time,  and  eipecially  to  miftruft  the  favours  of  an  ene¬ 
my.  The  King  conducted  himfelf  with  the  fame  po¬ 
licy  at  Fribourg,  as  at  Menin  ;  he  caufed  all  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  the  city  to  be  deftroyed,  being  determined 
to  reltore  it  at  the  peace,  or  rather,  forefeeing  that  it 
would  be  impollible  to  preferve  it  for  the  Emperor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  that  had  been  fo  often  deranged, 
and  which  the  unfortunate  diverlion,  made  by  the  King 
of  Prullia,  obliged  them  again  to  depart  from.  All 
the  glory  ot  the  campaign  in  Bohemia  devolved  upon 
niece  Charles  ;  who,  after  having  palled  and  repaired 
the  Rome,  in  prefence  of  the  French  army,  had  crolled 
the  Elbe  in  face  of  the  Pruflian  army,  fo  considerably 
diminifhed  by  defertion  and  ficknefs,  that  the  Kinr 
could  not  venture  to  give  Prince  Charles  battle,  for 
fear  of  lofing  it.  Pie  was  obliged  to  keep  upon  the 
defer  five  with  this  General,  and  to  cover  Silefia, 
into  which,  rotv/ithftanding,  fome  parties  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Brdlau  Tbefe  fucceffes  were  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  junction  ot  another  Prince,  who  having  at 
firfi  connected  himfeK  with  the  King  of  Prullia,  to°dif- 
pefiefs  the  Queen  of  Hungary  of  her  dominions,  and 
who.  had  afterwards  been  reconciled  to  her  through  his 
mediation,  had  not.  in  this  inftance,  been  more  feru- 
pulous  than  he  '  and,  influenced  by  the  fubfidies  of 
England,  had  juft  formed  an  alliance  v/ith  this  Princefs, 

to 
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to  drip  the  King  of  Prudia,  become  a  fecond  time  his 
enemy.  The  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  new  and  interefting  a<5tor  in  this  fanguinary  trage- 
dy ,  had  made,  in  the  month  of  May,  a  fee  ret  treaty 
with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  had  accordingly  fent 
a  reinforcement  of  22,000  men  to  Prince  Charles, 
which  had  given  him  the  fuperiority.  The  Queen,  on 
her  part,  had  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Silelia,  which 
die  hoped  to  retake,  and  upon  which  the  Elector  pre¬ 
tended,  that  he  had  fome  antient  claims,  which  die 
allowed  to  be  valid,  but  which  would  certainly  have 
become  very  problematical,  as  foon  as  that  province 
had  no  more  belonged  to  the  King  of  Pruflla.  So 
many  changes  in  the  negotiations,  mufl  necefiarily  in¬ 
crease  the  vici in tudes  of  fortune  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  fuc cedes  and  difgraces  were  much  balanced  during 
this  campaign.  If  France  had  failed  in  England,  die 
had  been  luccefsful  in  Flanders.  Prince  Charles  had 
checked  thefe  advantages,  by  his  invafion  in  Alface  • 
which  the  King  of  Prudia,  victorious  in  Bohemia,  had 
flopped  in  his  turn.  This  irruption  could  not  be  any 
more  than  temporary  ;  he  grew  apprehenfive  for  his 
own  dominions  ;  and  the  Emperor,  taking  advantage 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Auftrians,  though  he  had  re¬ 
entered  Munich,  could  not  dill  think  himfelf  entirely 
fafe.  It  was  therefore  necedary  to  think  of  another 
campaign,  and  to  make  it  more  decifive  in  his  favour. 
In  order  to  be  at  hand  to  commence  hodilities  early, 
arrangements  were  taken,  by  confent  or  by  compuldon, 
to  eftablifh  winter-quarters  in  the  electorates  ofMentz, 
Treves,  and  Cologn,  for  40,000  men,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Mar flial  Maillebois,  redored  to  favour.  The 
Sovereigns  of  thefe  countries,  even  the  lad,  though 
brother  to  the  Emperor,  were  neuter,  lefs  on  account 
of  their  dignity  of  Archbifhops,  than  of  their  inability. 
They  did  not  lels  lud'er,  as  we  fee,  from  the  ravages 
of  war  •  and  they  publifhed  one  memorial  after  ano¬ 
ther,  in  which  they  complained  of  the  defolation  of 
their  country.  They  were  given  to  underhand,  that 
this  hep  had  been  taken,  the  more  effectually  to  remedy 
thefe  diforders,  either  by  bribing  a  more  direct  and 
more  fenfible  blow  againft  the  King  of  England,  in  his 

electorate 
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electorate  of  Hanover,  or  by  containing  the  King  of 
Fruflia  in  the  common  caufe,  through  the  fear  of  lofing 
his  poflellions  in  this  part. 

After  having  regulated  every  thing,  the  King  grati¬ 
fied  the  impatient  willies  of  the  Parifians,  and  appeared 
again  in  his  capital.  Plis  entrance  was  a  «r 

triumph,  rendered  more  affecting  by  the  1  ^  otUm 
joy,  the  acclamations,  and  the  tranlports  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  than  it  was  fplendid  and  majeftical,  from  the  pomp 
which  attended  it  ;  or  rather,  the  people,  agitated 
again  with  the  apprehenfions  they  had  had  of  lofing 
Him,  feemed,  by  their  eagernefe,  to  endeavour  to  allure 
themfelves  of  the  exiftence  of  the  revived  Monarch. 
It  was  lets  a  conqueror,  whole  car  they  furrounded, 
than  a  fond  father  whofe  knees  they  embraced.  His 
Majefty  {laid  three  days  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuiileries, 
appeared  in  public  as  much  as  he  could,  and  ordered, 
that  there  fhould  be  a  free  accefs  to  him.  To  increafe 
his  popularity,  he  dined  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  This 
was  a  token  he  gave  of  his  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  perfon  of  the  municipal  officers,  who  reprefented 
them.  According  to  cuftom,  thefe  had  the  honour  to 
wait  upon  his  Majefty.  The  Provoft  of  the  merchants 
flood  behind  the  .King;  the  High  Sheriff  at  the  back 
of  the  Dauphin’s  chair.  Voltaire  cenfures,  with  rea- 
h>n,  upon  this  occafion,  the  inferiptions  and  devices 
nxed  up  in  -the  public  places,  which,  according  to  a 
ridiculous  cuftom,  were  in  Latin,  and,  inftead  of  ex- 
prefting  the  fentiments  of  a  nation,  who  neither  fpeak 
nor  understand  this  language,  produced  only  the  child- 
lib  conceits  of  a  pedantic  imagination. 

In  the  midft  of  fo  many  rejoicings,  of  fo  many  effu- 
fi onsof  the  fenftbility  of  the  French,  there  was  (till  a 
void  in  the  heart  of  Lewis  XV.  the  image  of  the  Duch* 
efs  of  Chateau  roux  was  again  painted  there,  in  Strong- 
. colours  than  ever :  fhe  was  the  only  one  to  whom 
tne  King’s  iilnefs  had  been  fatal.  Condemned,  even 
by  her  lover,  to  live  in  a  date  of  retirement  and  for« 
row,  flie  could  not  partake  of  the  general  feftivity  « 
he  reproached  himfelf  with  his  weaknefs,  in  having  dif- 
mifted  her  ;  he  was  ir.cenfed  again  ft  the  Prelate,  who 
5»ad  exacted  this  from  him  ;  and  he  would  willingly 
Vol.  II,  I  have 
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have  repaired  the  harfhnefs  with  which  his  orders  were 
cairied  into  execution,  by  recalling  her  to  him  with  a 
degree  of  eclat  capable  of  obliterating  the  humiliation 
of  her  diimiflion  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  other  fen- 
time  nts.  I  hat  refped  for  mankind,  which  tyrannifes 
even  over  Majefty,  reftrained  him ;  he  had  juft  expe¬ 
rienced  from  the  part  of  the  Queen,  marks  of  the  mod 
tender  attachment  ;  the  only  return  fire  expelled,  was 
to  reaftume  her  rights.  Alas  !  nature  did  not  ad  in 
concert  with  duty,  and  he  deferred  this  teftimony  of  his 
affedion,  under  the  pretence  of  recovering  his  ftrength, 
impaired  by  the  violence  of  his  diforder,  and  by  the 
medicines  he  had  taken.  Thofe  perfons  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  empire  of  the  paffions,  foon  forefaw 
what  would  happen.  The  Dukede  Richelieu,  to  whom 
the  Monarch  had  reftored  his  confidence  after  having 
had  the  dexterity  to  make  himfelf  the  vidim  of  his  zeal 
lor  the  favourite,  in  the  moft  critical  conjundure — was 
themoft  interefted  in  reaping  the  fruits  of  this  manoeu¬ 
vre,  by  getting  her  recalled.  Since  this  Nobleman  will 
in  future  appear  in  a  diftinguifhed  charader,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  that  the  reader  fhould  be  made  better  acquainted 
with  him.  Born  towards  the  clofe  of  the  preceding 
century,  he  was  now  near  fifty  years  of  age;  tall, 
handfome,  and  well  made,  with  an  agreeable  counte¬ 
nance  ;  a  man  of  extreme  gallantry,  tinged  both  with 
the  tafte  for  chivalry  that  prevailed  in  the  old  Court, 
and  with  the  depraved  manners  of  the  Regency.  Libi¬ 
dinous  pleafures  had  ftill  the  greateft  attradion  for  him, 
though  he  was  already  worn  out  by  a  too  frequent  in¬ 
dulgence  in  them,  and  was  giown  old  before  his  time0 
Paffionately  addided  to  women,  and  having  been  very 
favourably  treated  by  them,  he  had  had  the  vanity  of 
wifliing  to  make  his  conquefts  public.  Some  of  them 
had  produced  a  great  difturbance,  and  had  drawn  upon 
him  fome  troublefome  affairs,  which  he  had  carried 
through  with  honour  ;  for  he  fupported  his  boldnefs 
and  impudence  in  thefe  matters,  by  his  bravery.  To 
a  great  fund  of  underftanding,  he  united  a  chearful 
difpofiiion  ;  he  was  entertaining,  very  rich,  hut  prodi¬ 
gal  ;  a  circuniftance  which  mace  him  more  greedy  of 
favour,  in  order  that  he  might  conftantly  repair  the 

breach 
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breach  which  profufion  made  in  his  finances.  Always 
fortunate,  he  had  fucceeded  in  every  thing  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken.  Though  of  a  very  difproportionate  birth, 
he  had  married  a  Princefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Lorraine ; 
and  this  alliance  having  drawn  a  quarrel  upon  him, 
ferved  only  to  heighten  his  glory  in  a  famous  duel,  in 
which  he  was  conqueror.  Being  appointed  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Province  of  Languedoc,  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it,  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  States,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  to  offer  the  King,  to  raile, 
to  clothe,  to  arm,  to  equip,  to  mount,  and  to  fupport, 
at  their  own  expence,  during  the  continuance  of  it,  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Septivianie. 
His  Majefty,  pleafed  with  the  offer,  had  acknowledged 
the  fervice  of  the  father,  by  appointing  his  fon,  the 
Duke  de  Fronfac,  Colonel  of  the  regiment •  and  be¬ 
sides,  had  attached  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  himfelf,  by  giving  him  ,the  poft  of  Firfl 
Gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Duke  de  Rochechouart,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen. 

This  Courtier,  whofe  heart  was  acceffible  to  all  the 
pafhons,  and  alio  confumed  with  the  thirfl  of  greatnefs, 
was  not  yet  arrived  to  the  pinnacle  of  honours,  and 
was  convinced,  that  there  was  not  a  more  certain  way 
to  reach  the  fummit  of  his  wifbes,  than  by  bringing 
back  to  Court  the  Duchefs  of  Chateau-roux.  He  re¬ 
moved  all  the  Monarch’s  fcruples  ;  he  engaged  him  in 
hunting  parties,  where  he  fecretly  contrived  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  deferted  miflrefs  to  fee  the  King  again,  and 
refume  ^  her  empire  over  him.  At  length,  the  Prince, 
tired  of  conflraint,  complained  loudly,  that  his  fituation 
had  been  abufed  of,  to  fully  his  glory,  and  force  him 
to  treat  with  indignity  aperfon,  whofe  only  fault,  with 
regard  to  him,  was  excels  of  love.  He  determined  to 
reinftate  her  in  her  rank,  her  titles  and  her  dignities  ♦ — 
he  paved  the  way  for  her  triumph,  by  avenging  her  of 
the  Rifhop  of  Soilions,  who  received  an  injun&ion  to 
retire  upon  his  diocefe  ;  and  of  Count  d’Argenfon,  who 
having  carried  her  the  order  for  her  banifhment,  was 
commhTioned  to  announce  her  recall  to  her  he  alked 
Het  from  the  King,  the  lift  of  the  perions  whofe  punifh« 
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«ient  fhe  required.  It  is  averted,  that  /lie  had  put  him 
at  the  head  of  it  ,•  and  that  the  Minifter,  feeing  there 
was  no  reconciliation  to  be  expected  with  a  woman  of 
her  ft  a  nip,  had  taken  the  only  ftep  he  had  to  chufe, 
whicli  was  to  be  beforehand  with  her,  by  getting  rid  of 
hei  for  ever.^  \\  e  cannot  believe  this  crime,  which  is 
more  eafiiy  fpoken  and  written  of,  than  committed.  It 
is  rathe j  probable,  that  the  excefs  of  joy  produced  a 
ipeedy  and  fatal  revolution  in  the  Duchefs  ;  or,  accord- 
mg  to  fome  memoirs,  that  this  revolution  was  occalion« 
cd  by  her  eagernefs  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  the  Monarch* 
not  Jefs  impatient  than  herfelf,  which  made  her  drefs 
herfelf  lightly,  bathe,  and  perfume  herfelf,  at  an  im- 
2  Dec.  proper  feafbn.  However  this  may  be,  the 
*  t  following  epitaph  was  made  for  her,  which, 
upon  a  .fimilar  occafion,  would  have  been  much  more 
applicable  to  Madame  de  Mailly,  who  was  really  capa- 
ble  of  ibis  magnanimous  way  of  thinking. 

?Tis  not  the  fplendor  which  high  birth  can  give  « 

9Tis  this  alone  which  makes  my  mem’ry  live: 
Recall’d  to  life,  my  King  reftor’d  my  name  * 
Chearful  I  die,  to  give  him  back  his  fame  *. 

This  lofs,  equally  ftriking  from  the  time  at  which  it 
happened,  and  the  circumftances  attending  it,  plunged 
Lewis  XV.  into  a  deep  melancholy.  If  we  were  to 
eftimate  the  height  of  his  defpair  by  that  of  his  paflion, 
it  mud  have  been  extreme.  The  Duchefs  had  regained 
lb  powerful  an  afeendant  over  her  augufliover,  that 
fhe  had  dictated  her  terms  to  him  a  fecond  time.  Befide 
thofe  already  ftipuiated,  to  repair  the  injury  fhe  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  by  her  ignominious 
cxpullion,  fhe  had  infilled  upon  a  latisfadlion  equally 
glorious  as  it  was  authentic,  of  being  appointed  Super- 
intendant  of  the  houfehold  of  the  future  Dauphinefs  § 
to  which  the  King  had  been  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  con- 

fent, 

®  Sins  relever  Peclat  de  in  on  Hluftre  fang, 

Ce  ttiit  feul  fera  vivt  e  a  jamais  ma  memoire : 

Mon  Roi  revit  !e  jour  pour  me  rendre  moo  rang, 

E*  je  oieurs  fans  regret  pour  !ui  readre  fa  gloirc* 
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lent.  The  beftowing  this  place  of  truft  and  dignity  up¬ 
on  her,  which  implies —  in  the  perfon  defigned  to  fill  it, 
a  great  deal  of  referve  and  decency,  a  heart  incapable 
of  depravity,  a  regularity  of  conduCt,  an  unlullied  re¬ 
putation — was  to  publiib  fcandal,  to  crown  vice,  to 
give  an  infult  to  morality,  to  public  chaftity,  and  to 
the  Court  of  Spain,  whofe  auftere  etiquette  would  have 
been  roufed  into  indignation  by  fo  infamous  a  choice. 
Death  prevented  this  complication  of  evils  ;  and  this 
aCt,  which  would  have  been  fo  derogatory  to  every 
idea  of  modefty,  did  not  take  place  ;  the  refult,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  King  with  the  Duch« 
«fs  of  Chateau-roux,  produced  ft  ill  an  unfavourable 
impreifion  among  the  people,  which  evidently  diminifh* 
ed  their  affection.  We  may  recollect  the  ftrong  ex- 
predion  of  the  filh women  upon  this  occafion,  whofe 
exclamations  are  always  the  voice  of  the  public  ,*  Since 

be  has  taken  his  w - —  e  back ,  be  won't  hawe  one  perfon 

in  the  whole  city  of  Paris  to  pray  for  him  t 

The  marriage  of  the  D'Uphin  was,  however,  feri- 
oufly  talked  of.  This  occafioned  fome  diverfion  to  his 
Majefty’s  grief,  who  moreover  began  to  relax,  and  to 
withdraw  himfeif  from  the  affairs  of  ftate.  He  had 
juft  got  rrd  of  the  burden  of  the  department  for  foreign 
affairs.  It  had  been  firft  offered  to  V\  de  Villeneuve9 
who  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  reputation  during  his 
long  and  ufefui  embafly  at  the  Port.  This  modeft 
Courtier,  flattered  with  the  King’s  good-will  towards 
him,  but  finding  himfelf  not  poftefted  of  that  activity 
of  mind  requifite  for  fuch  a  department,  excufed  him- 
feif  upon  the  fcore  of  his  health,  and  furnifhed  the 
example,  uncommon  at  Court,  of  a  refufal,  which  re¬ 
flected  ftill  more  honour  upon  him  than  his  Majefty’s 
choice  had  done.  He  declared,  that  in  old  age  and 
infirmities  a  man  was  no  longer  fit  for  adminiftration. 
In  our  days,  a  Minifter,  in  a  fimilar  fituation  f,  has 
had  the  courage  to  hold  up  fimilar  fentiments  to  Count 
Maurepas ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  weak  enough 
not  to  fcilow  in  every  particular  this  example  of  M.  do 
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Cilleneuve  ;  and  was  therefore  forced  to  juftify  his  af. 
feition,  by  retiring,  after  having  loft,  in  fix  months 
time,  both  the  honour  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  by 
non-compliance,  and  the  reputation  he  had  previously 
acquired. 

it  was  the  Marquis  d’Argenfon,  the  elder  brother  of 

1 8  Nj*v  ^ie  Mmifter  for  the  war  department,  who 
obtained  this  office.  The  Count  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  of  Superintendant  of  the  Pofts.  Thefe 
favours  difpenfed  to  the  fame  family,  gave  them  an  afto- 
milling  degree'of  influence,  which  both  of  them  de« 
ferved.  1  he  Marquis  was  lefs  brilliant  than  the  other, 
and  the  Courtiers,  who  judged  only  fuperficially,  ufed 
to  call  him  d’Argenfon  the  ftupid.  He  was  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  in  the  poft  which  was  in-* 
trufted  to  him,  at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  perfons, 
who  think  there  is  lefs  virtue  than  cunning,  requifite  to 
conduct  the  bufmefs  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  well 
known  for  his  probity,  he  was  rather  a  philofopher 
than  a  negotiator  •  but  above  all,  an  excellent  citizen. 
This  we  may  judge  from  a  work  of  his,  intitled,  Con¬ 
federations  on  Government.  Roufleau  quotes  it  in  his  So¬ 
cial  Contrary  where  he  extols  it  in  a  lingular  manner  • 
and  the  circumftance  that  compleats  this  encomium  is, 
that  Voltaire  agrees  with  him  in  his  Hifiorical  Commen¬ 
tary  y  &c.  The  praifes  of  the  latter  would,  indeed, 
be  lufpicious,  without  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the 
former.  Voltaire  acknowledges,  that  this  Minifter, 
who  was  of  the  fame  age  with  himfelf,  and  his  fellow- 
ftudent  under  the  jeluits,  had  from  his  earlieft  years 
entertained  a  warm  friendlliip  for  him  ;  that  they  had 
iince  kept  up  a  great  intimacy  together  ;  and  that  the 
ftatefman  had  employed  the  man  of  letters,  in  feveral 
important  affairs,  during  the  years  1745,  *746,  and 
1747  *  ;  a  circumftance  which  had  obliged  him  to  in¬ 
terrupt,  during  this  interval,  the  compolition  of  his 

theatrical 


*  We  mu. 4  obferve,  that  Count  d’Argenfon  religned,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January  1747  ;  he  could  not  therefore  employ  M.  de 
Voltaire  in  that  year.  We  mult  conclude,  that  he  continued  to 
1  work  under  his  fuccefTor,  at  a  feries  of  affairs,  with  which  he  had 
feeea  intruded  by  the  former* 
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theatrical  pieces.  This  choice  did  no  great  honour  to 
the  Court  ;  for,  if  he  had  poflefled  a  proper  knowledge 
of  mankind,  he  would  have  feen  that  politics  were  not 
the  turn  of  his  friend,  who  had  too  much  vanity,  was 
too  eager,  and  too  fufceptible  of  all  the  paihons,  to 
attend  with  fuccefs  to  ob)eds  which  require  lo  much 
temper,  ccolnefs,  and  referve.  A  Clerk  who  is  very 
heavy,  very  thick,  of  a  very  dole  turn,  impenetrable 
on  all  hides,  and  very  taciturn,  is  infinitely  prefe¬ 
rable. 

The  negotiation  which  the  Marquis  d’Argenfon  had 
to  treat  in  his  department,  was  the  marriage  we  have 
been  mentioning.  The  Bifhop  ot  Fiennes,  Ambafla- 
dor  to  Madrid  for  fome  years  paft,  refpeding  the  pro- 
jeds  formed  againfl  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  had  been  at 
the  fame  time  commiflioned  upon  this  point.  1  his  Am- 
baflador  was  M.  de  Vaureal,  a  Prelate  of  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  calculated  to  make  a  figure  ;  having  a  great 
degree  of  underftanding,  fpeaking  well,  cunning,  dif- 
fembling,  indired,  pundilious,  miftruftful ;  in  a  word, 
having  all  thofe  qualities  that  are  tolerably  well  fluted 
to  the  part  he  was  to  ad,  but  whofe  morals,  ftyle,  and 
manners  were  not  adapted  to  his  flation.  It  had  been 
a  matter  of  furprife,  that  the  Cardinal  had  chofen  him. 
Two  motives  might  have  concurred  in  this  :  the  moil 
effential  was,  undoubtedly,  to  remove  to  a  diftance, 
and  in  a  poll  of  honour,  a  competitor,  whofe  genius 
and  fpirit  of  intrigue  gave  umbrage  to  the  old  Cardinal  - 
the  other  was,  becaufe  the  Prelate  was  avaricious,  a 
circumftance  perfedly  fuitable  to  that  Minifter’s  turn 
for  ceconomy.  Though  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that 
this  Ambaffador  would  not  fucceed  in  a  Court  fo  cir~ 
cumfped  as  that  of  Spain,  if  he  was  but  little  noticed 
by  the  Grandees,  who  were  previously  acquainted  with 
his  charader  ;  yet  was  he  well  received  by  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  Moreover,  the  interefts  of  France  and  Spain 
were  too  clofely  conneded,  to  admit  of  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  the  alliance  was  too  advantageous  not  to  be 
accepted.  Nothing  more  remained,  than  to  put  .he 
finifhing  flroke  to  the  agreements,  and  to  have  the  de¬ 
mand  made  in  form,  when  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
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foreign  affairs  entered  upon  the  funflions  of  his 

be^“  :^°^n  of  the  firft  rank  were  ambitious  of 

Chafillnn  P  UP°n  'h'?  OCClfion-  The  Duke  de 
5:  t  i w  J Tern°r  t0  T  r°"nS  Prince>.  pretended, 

b:rth  his'ra  l'5  rV’!lt  'r  lliat  <5ualitP-  His  illuftrious 
J  ‘  ’  h  ,  anL’  ,hls  Perfonal  mem,  though  much  infe- 
10.  to  the  employment  he  had  been  charged  with  his 

ve,  made  him  very  fit  for  fuch  a 
oed, nation  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  fpot  where  it 
.v.s  to  be  fulfilled.  But  he  had  juft  been  banifhed,  and 
'  ;ch  a  favour  was  not  confident  with  that  difVrace  In 
order  to  fohen,  as  much  as  poffible,  fio  difagreeable  a 
ctreumftance,  which  was  felt  even  by  the  Prince  his 
e  p‘  ’  ,  was  much  attached  to  him,  the  Bifliop  of 

vv-nnes,  already  at  Madrid,  w’as  inverted  with  a  cha- 
racter  extraordinary  for  the  ceremony. 

Exadly  at  this  period,  Verfailles  was  ornamented 
wifn  the  addition  of.  fome  young  PrincefTes.  Thefe 
VvereJ0  man}T  companions  contrived  for  the  fociey  and 
arn ufe men t  of  the  future  Dauphinefs,  whofe  age  and 
inclination*  might  pofiibly  be  not  fuited  to  the  manners 
“1/5n0^  Court*  The  Duke  of  Chartres  had  married 
the  fifier  of  the  Prince  of  Conti.  She  was  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  beautiful,  well 
made,  graceful,  and  gay,  eager  in  her  purfuit  of  plea- 
hue,  fond  of  feftivals  and  magnificence,  of  an  agree¬ 
able  difpofition,  a  refined  and  delicate  call  of  wit.  She 
was  already  beloved,  from  that  affability  and  popularity, 
which  feem  always  to  have  been  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
tader  ot  her  family.  Her  hufband  was  equally  good, 
humane,  and  capable  of  making  himfelf  beloved  ;  his 
perfion  was  handfiome,  and  pleafing,  and  although  he 
was  a  very  bulky  man,  yet  he  repaired  this  natural  de- 
fed  by  his  adivity.  But  his  temper  agreed  little  with 
that  of  tne  Duchels :  he  had  not  that  inclination  for 
pleafure  and  fhow  fhe  would  have  wifhed.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  his  understanding,  and  the  cultivation  of  it,  he 
had  given  the  greated  hopes  in  his  infancy,  and  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  that  they  would  have  been  fulfilled,  if  the 
fecond  perlon  who  had  taken  upon  himfelf  the  care  of 
his  education,  had  followed  the  plan  of  the  firft.  This 
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Governor  had  juft  been  banifhed,  nearly  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  Duke  of  Ciiatillon  ;  a  circumftance  which 
occahoned  the  greater  furprife,  as  he  was  a  near  relati¬ 
on  of  the  Argenfon  family,  who  had  brought  him  for¬ 
ward,  and  fupported  him  till  that  time.  He  had  made 
himfelf  fo  little  beloved,  that  there  was  fear ce  any  one 
concerned  for  his  misfortune.  It  does  not  appear, 
that  even  his  illuftrious  Pupil  was  much  affeded  by 
it. 

The  Countefs  of  Touloufe  had  more  recently  mar¬ 
ried  her  fon,  the  Duke  of  Penthievre,  to  ^ 

the  Princefs  of  Modena,  whole  father,  cCt 

then  a  Sovereign  without  a  kingdom,  the  victim  of  his 
attachment  to  France,  was  reduced  to  command  the 
troops  of  the  King  of  Spain.  She  was  fome  months 
younger  than  the  Duchefs  of  Chartres,  beautiful,  but 
Ids  amiable,  and  Ids  fprightly  in  her  appearance, 
though  perhaps  in  reality  mere  capable  of  making  her 
hufoand  happy.  The  Duchefs,  her  mother,  filler  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  daughter  of  the  Regent^ 
had  for  a  time  entertained  a  hope  of  marrying  her 
daughter  to  her  nephew,  and  had  carried  this  point 
againll  the  Princefs  of  Conti  •  but  the  latter,  equally 
active,  perfevering,  and  fubtle,  had  brought  fome  frefh 
iprings  into  play,  which  had  fucceeded.  The  diftreis 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  in  fad  the  only  motive 
of  this  change  of  alliance  :  on  every  other  account, 
his  daughter  would  certainly  have  been  preferred  ;  blit 
we  feel  a  diflnclination  to  contrad  an  alliance  with  the 
unfortunate,  however  wrongfully  they  buffer,  or  how¬ 
ever  interefting  their  fifuatiou.  Mademcifelle  de  Mo- 
dene  was  obliged  to  give  her  hand  to  a  legitimated. 
Prince.  It  is  true,  that  under  favour  of  this  marriage, 
the  Countefs  of  Touloufe  flattered  herfelf,  at  one 
time,  that  the  King  would  reinftate  her  fon,  and  con- 
fequenlly  the.  Tons  of  the  Duchefs  du  Maine,  the  Prince 
of  Dombes  and  Count  d’Eu,  in  all  die  honours.,  rank, 
rights,  and  prerogatives,  which  Lewis  XIV.  had  fo- 
lemnly  granted  to  his  children,  of  which  we  have  fcea 
that  they  had  been  authentically  deprived  under  the  Re¬ 
gency,  and  fince  that  time,  definitively  and  totally,  at 
baft  with  regard  to  their  pofterity*  The  Angularity 
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of  the  matter  is,  that  the  inftigator  of  this  law-fuit,  was 
hf  £lf  the  filler  of  the  Duke  du  Maine  and  the  Count 
ot  Touioule,  the  Duchefs  of  Bourbon,  who  being  le¬ 
gitimated,  as  they  were,  could  not  lower  them  without 
degrading  herfelf.  This  proves,  that  kindred  among 
the  great  is  of  no  confideration,  and  that  the  voice  of 
nature  canrot  prevail  againfl  the  jealous  rage  of  ambi- 
tmn.  The  Duchefs  had  feen,  with  an  eye  of  envy, 
the  favours  which  the  late  King  had  conferred  upon 
her  brothers;  flte  had  urged  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
.lei  Ion,  to  exp. ululate, ^  and,  by  an  abominable  piece 
of  perfk.y,  had  forced  him,  in  a  manner,  to  ftrike  the 
hrl.  blow,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  upon  a  party  of 
pleafure  at  Rambouillet,  the  feat  of  the  Count  of 
I  oiilouie,  his  uncle. 

Since  that  time,  his  Majefty  had  granted  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Duke  du  Maine  and  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louC,  the  fame  honours  which  their  fathers  had  enjoy¬ 
ed,  but  by  perfonal  brevet,  and  for  life  only.  This 
was  a  matter  of  little  moment  •  and  could  only  gratify 
their  vanity  within  their  own  palaces,  or  at  Verfailles 
for  the  Pi  inces^of  the  Blood,  the  Nobles,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  Nation,  had  not  acqniefced  in  tjhefe  dif» 
tin£tions.  The  Houle  of  Eft  could  have  wifhed,  that 
in  favour  of  this  alliance,  the  King  had  granted  fpecial 
favours,  and  had  difplayed  all  the  parade  of  fovereign 
power  to  give  them  the  neceffary  fanaion.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  illuftrious  perfons,  jealous  of  tranfmitting  to 
their  defcendents  their  lights  and  rank  uninfringed, 
were  interefled  in  preventing  this.  The  affair  threw 
the  Court  into  extreme  agitation.  The  raoft  prudent 
of  the  Courtiers  aQed  underhand  ;  the  lead  circumfpea 
broke  out,  and  were  punifhed  with  exile.  Some  of 
them,  though  recently  laden  with  the  favours  of  the 
Monarch,  did  not  think  that  the  importance  of  etiquette 
ought  to  give  way  to  gratitude  ;  for  it  was  fcarce  pof- 
iible  that  the  articles  of  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown, 
or  even  the  article  of  the  unreftriaed  quality  of  the 
Princes  of  the  blood,  fliouid  again  enter  into  difcuflion. 
The  prefent  King  did  not  flatter  himfelf  with  reftoring 
the  work  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  even  had  he  been  in¬ 
clined  to  It,  Juch  an  exertion  of  power  would  have 
'  been 


been  too  much  for  him.  Befides,  this  would  have 
been  lo  much  the  more  dangerous  on  his  pan,  as  lie 
hi  ifelf,  following  the  example  of  gallantry  purfucd  by 
his  inceiror,  might  one  day  experience  the  tender  en- 
timents  of  blind  paternity.  His  Majefty,  therefore, 
confined  himfelf  to  particular  brevets  ;  and  the  Protef- 
tors,  notwithftanding  the  marks  of  the  Sovereign  s 
difpleaiure,  did  not  the  moreabllain  110m  their  pioUlls, 
and  other  confervatory  adls  in  ufe  upon  luch  occasions. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  Dauphinefs  ariived. 
The  AmbafTador  of  France  having  a  week  before  de¬ 
manded  her  in  the  uiual  form,  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  Maria  1  hereia  took  place  at 
Madrid  on  the  1 8th  of  December,  and  was  confecrated 
by  the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies.  The  Prince  of  Aftu- 
rias  wedded  his  filler  in  the  name  oi  the  Daupnin. 
Three  weeks  after  this,  flie  was  conveyed  to  the  Ifland 
of  Pheafants,  and  configned  by  the  officers  of  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  Duke  de  Lauraguais,  who  was 
appointed  to  receive  her.  Every  part  of  this  t  ran  fac¬ 
tion  (bill  calls  to  our  mind  the  power  of  the  Duchefs 
of  Chateau-roux,  who  had  caufed  this  honour  to  be 
conferred  upon  her  brother-in-law  ;  the  Ducheis  Ca 
Lauraguais.  her  filler,  to  be  appointed  attire-woman 
to  the  Dauphinefs  ;  and  the  Duchefs  of  Brancas,  her 
mother,  by  reafon  of  her  age  and  gravity,  Lady  of 
the  bed-chamber.  The  Infanta  could  not  reach  Ver~ 
failles  till  the  23d  February,  where  fhe  re-  .  - 
ceived  a  fecond  nuptial  benedi&ion  from  Car-  J^' 
dinal  Rohan,  High  Almoner. 

This  Princefs,  wliofe  perfon  was  not  very  alluring* 
had  ft  ill  won  the  heart  of  the  Dauphin  Whether  it 
were  the  effe&of  fecret  fympathy,  or  of  the  ardour  of 
a  young  Prince,  who  experienced  fenfations  unknown 
before,  he  was  chcrmecl  with  her  ;  and  the  conqucfc 
which  was  begun  at  fir  ft;  fighi,  was  completed  by  the 
perfonal  qualities  of  the  object.  Her  fentiments  were 
elevated,  her  difpqfition  mild  and  agreeable,  and  flic 
had  a  tafte  for  retirement  and  devotion,  perfectly  fuited 
to  !  the  education  given  to  the  Dauphin.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  it  could  not  be  concealed,  that  her  auguft  lmfband, 
notwithftanding  his  agreeable  perfon,  the  .  brilliancy  cl 
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^  a"tL0fnrk’  fd*erfimilarit7  of  d.Ypofi- 
p  l’  ,  *  made  the  fame  lmpreflion  upon  her 

bat  HP$  a  ?rfr  i.nt™acy  m'ght  have  effedted  more  * 
ut  Heaven  did  only  Ihew,  as  it  were,  the  Dauphinefs 

the  tomb'JF  yst,  f“fficlently  t0  carry  with  her  into 
file  tomb  their  molt  fincere  regrets. 

ding  the  calamilies  of  the  war,  the  moll 
p -ndid  i  ejojcmgs  took  place  throughout  the  kingdom  . 
the  nuptials  of  the  preemptive  heir  to  the  Crown’ 
were  e^bmed  with extraordinary  pomp  and  expen ft! 

ml?/  hlC,h  IS  inhl?ltely  iarSeI*  and  richer  than  the 
other  capitals  would  alio  furpafs  them  in  teftimoniee 

rh,Vf  Manlafeai°n  f°r  tlie  R°yal  FamiI7«  Their 
s f  hdag ift rate  was  no  longer  that  famous  TWot 

o  renowned  for  his  magnificence  ;  the  Provoft  orthe 
lerchants  was  now  iVi.  de  Bernage,  a  man  of  Bender 
abilities,  and  little  calculated  for  fuch  brilliant  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  yet  he  conceived,  or  rather  adopted,  a  happy 
contrivance.  As  it  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  that 

rai'n’  anc^  fhe  Ir ofc,  might  have  been  very 
piejudicial  to  the  feftivals,  or  have  prevented  them,  he 
can  lea  to  be  conftrufted,  in  twelve  of  the  moft  beauti- 
sui.  parts  of  the  city,  as  many  faloons  of  verdure 
vrhich  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  feafon  of  the  fprintr! 
obliterated  the  idea  of  the  dreary  one  that  prevailed. 

I  hele  vali  inclol tires,  open  on  every  fide,  received  in- 
diicnminately  perfons  o!  all  ranks  ;  a  mixture,  which, 
m  thefe  kinds  of  Saturnalia,  is  the  firft  promoter  of 
feltivity.  Refrefhments  were  here  incelfantly  dealt 
out  with  profufion  ;  the  bell  muficians  were  appointed 
to  play  there,  and  the  found  of  inflruments,  and  of  a 
uioufand  melodious  voices,  joined  to  the  murmur  of 
f°  many  fountains  pouring  forth  wine  in  ample  ftreams, 
intoxicated  an  infinite  number  of  people  with  delight* 
foreigners,  who  hocked  there  from  the  rnofl  diftant 
countries  to  partake  of  thefe  pleafures,  could  not  per- 
luade  themfefves  that  France  was  defolated  by  a  war, 
as  ruinous  as  it  was  fanguinary  ;  if  they  had  not  pre- 
vioufly  been  acquainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  conn* 
try,  they  would  have  judged  it  to  have  been  in 
a  ftate  of  the  molt  profound  and  fortunate  peace. 

The 
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The  intention  of  thofe  who  urged  the  city  to  give 
thefe  extraordinary  fpe&acles,  was  not  only  to  make 
known  to  Europe  the  affe&ion  of  the  French  for  their 
rulers,  but  alfo  to  give  fome  diverfion  to  the  melancholy 
of  Lewis  XV.  Since  the  death  of  the  laft  favourite,- 
the  prettied  women  of  the  Court,  and  even  thole  who 
were  not  fo,  encouraged  by  the  fir  ft  choice,  had  made 
advances  without  fuccefs.  Among  thefe,  the  Duchels 
of  Rochechouart,  who  had  been  a  widow  about  a 
twelvemonth,  diftinguifhed  herfelf ;  a  moft  charming 
woman  as  ever  was  beheld,  or  rather  a  real  Hebe, 
Brought  up  with  the  King,  with  whom  Hie  had  lived 
at  Rambouiilet  in  a  fort  of  familiarity,  fhe  had  exerted 
-  her  utmoft  efforts  to  pleafe  a  Prince,  who  was  then  ve¬ 
ry  engaging,  even  had  he  not  been  King,  but  always 
in  vain.  By  an  energetic  comparifon,  too  juft,  per¬ 
haps,  on  account  of  the  difgufting  idea  it  prefents,  it 
was  laid  :  that  jhe  was  like  the  horfes  of  the  lower  flahlep 
always  prefented ,  hut  never  accepted.  Through  vexa¬ 
tion,  ft le  married  in  fecond  nuptials  the  Count  of 
Brionne,  and  died  a  year  and  a  half  after.  It  was 
thought  that  among  women  of  a  fecondary  rank,  or 
even  among  the  citizens  wives  or  daughters  of  the  ca- 
pit  1,  which  might  be  made  to  pafs  in  review  before  him 
without  affectation,  love  might  find  fome  frefh  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  this  Royal  Slave.  For 
this  purpofe,  there  was  a  ball  given  at  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe'y  which  the  King  and  the  new  married  couples  con- 
defcended  to  honour  with  their  prefence.  In  order  the 
better  to  anlwer  the  delign  of  the  entertainment,  ah 
perfons  were  admitted  in  mafks.  Lewis  XV.  and  all 
his  Court  came  there  in  dreiTes  as  fingular  as  they  were 
elegant.  He  law  with  agreeable  furprize  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beauties  aftembled.  Thefe  were  none  of  thofe 
pair  ted  faces,  of  thofe  made-up  charms  fupported  by 
art,  fuch  as  he  had  been  ufed  to  fee  in  his  palace.  It 
was  nature  herfelf,  which  feemed  to  have  chofen  this 
day  to  difplay  before  his  eyes  the  moft  perfect  of  her 
works.  Inchanted  with  fo  brilliant  a  profpeft,  the 
Monarch’s  looks  wandered  over  every  obje£l  that  com- 
pofed  it,  without  determining,  when  a  fair  young  wo¬ 
man,  with  a  fine  ihape,  and  extremely  graceful,  fixed 
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him  at  once.  She  was  drefled  in  a  riding  habit,  her 
.  quiver  and  bow  hung  over  her  /boulders  •  her’ hair 
flowing  in  ringlets  was  adorned  with  jewels  ;  and  a 
charming  bofom,  half  expofed, ,  contributed  to  inflame 
defire:  Beautiful  huntrefs ,  faid  his  Majefty,  happy  ape 
they  < who  are  pierced  with  your  darts  •  the  wounds  they 
inflict  are  fur ely  mortal  l —  Then  would  have  been  the 
time  to  have  lanced  one  or  them,  to  pierce  the  heart 
of  the  King  •  but  whether  fhe  knew  not  who  fpOke  to 
her— or  whether  fhe  herfelf,  otherwife  engaged,  was 
not  flattered  with  the  conqueft — or  whether,  which  is 
more  probable,  fhe  loft  herfelf,  from  being  too  much 
puffed  up  with  vanity— it  is  certain  that  fhe  was  fo 
much  wanting  to  herfelf,  as  to  haften  away  without 
giving  any  anfwer,  to  mix  and  be  undiftinguifhed  in 
the  crowd  of  ntafks  ;  fo  that  it  never  was  known 
who  this  beauty  was.  An  Englifli  country  dance, 
much  in  fafhion  at  that  time,  performed  by  a'fcore  of 
young  girls,  whole  lively  frefhnefs  made  them  ftmilar 
to  the  celeftial  Plouris,  inftantly  effaced  the  impreftion 
made  by  the  modern  Diana.  The  King  grew  inflamed 
with  deflre.  In  the  uncertainty  of  fixing  his  choice, 
and  mafked  as  they  were,  his  embarraflment  could  not 
be  removed  till  one  of  them  fihould  unmafk.  His 
heart,  the  void  of  which  only  required  to  be  filled, 
would  have  eagerly  received  the  image  of  the  firft  who 
fliculd  h  ave  done  this.  Having  waited  in  vain,  he  went 
to  one  of  fhe  extremities  of  the  faloon,  where  the  wo¬ 
men  of  a  middling  ftation  were  placed  upon  feveral 
eminences,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Their  drels  was  not  in  any  point  inferior  to  that  of  the 
women  of  high  rank,  and  their  countenance  moreover 
indicated  a  freedom  of  mirth,  which  is  the  criterion  of 
that  happinefs  more  eafily  met  with  in  a  ftate  of  medio¬ 
crity.  Such  were  the  reflexions  which  fuggefted  them- 
felves  to  the  mind  of  his  Majefty,  while  he  was  looking 
at  them  and  envying  their  lot.  He  was  foon  rouzed 
from  them  by  a  mafk  coming  up  to  teaze  him  :  this 
was  the  charming  Madame  d’Etioles.  Born  among  the 
loweft  cla/s  of  people,  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
named  Poiflon,  a  dirty,  low,  coarfe  fellow,  but  who 
was  neverthelefs  poffelfed  of  a  certain  kind  of  wit  5 
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fie  was  particularly  bitter,  and  in  his  frankners  did  not 
fpare  himfelf.  He  was  butcher  of  the  hofpital,  called 
Les  Invalides ,  and  had  got  fome  money  in  that  poll:. 
His  wife  was  one  of  the  moil  diameful  women  that 
ever  exifted,  without  any  kind  of  reftraint  or  modefty. 
After  having  made  a  traffic  of  her  own  charms,  die 
had  reckoned  upon  thofe  of  her  daughter,  and  by  the 
dint  of  telling  her,  that  ffie  was  a  morfel  //  fr  a  King, 
had  infpired  her  with  the  defire  of  becoming  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  Monarch.  This  delire  had  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  fhe  had  negletted  no  opportunity 
of  gratifying  it.  She  had  been  particularly  attentive  to 
this,  fince  the  death  of  the  Duchefs  of  Chateau-roux  ; 
fhe  took  care  to  fhew  herfelf  at  the  hunting-parties  of 
Lewis  XV. — Hie  fought  every  opportunity  to  attradl  his 
notice  —  fhe  tried  every  manner  of  placing  herfelf  fo 
as  to  draw  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  did  not  fail  to  im¬ 
prove  the  opportunity  of  the  ball.  After  having  ex¬ 
cited,  by  various  allurements,  and  by  her  witty  difcourfe, 
the  curiofity  of  his  Majelty,  die  yielded  to  his  impor¬ 
tunities,  and  unmalked  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  by  a 
refinement  of  coquetry,  die  mixed  immediately  with 
the  crowd,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  he  entirely 
out  of  fight.  She  bad  then  a  handkerchief  in  her 
hand,  and,  whether  on  purpofe  or  by  accident,  fhe  let 
it  fall.  Lewis  XV.  took  it  up  with  eagernefs,  and* 
not  being  able  to  reach  the  place  where  die  was,  threw 
it  after  her,  in  as  polite  a  manner  as  podible.  It  was 
the  fignal  of  the  triumph  of  Madame  d’Etioles  A 
confufed  murmur  was  inftantly  fpread  over  the  room, 
with  thefe  words  :  the  handkerchief  is  thrown  f  and  her 
rivals  were  all  funk  into  defpair.  The  King,  who  had 
recollefted  in  this  beautiful  woman,  the  fame  whom  he 
had  feveral  times  already  viewed  with  emotion  in  his 
hunting  parties,  grew  the  more  fond  of  her  Two  of 
the  fub.dtern  attendants,  M.  Binet,  one  of  the  firfl 
Volets-de-  Chamhre  of  his  Majefty,  a  coufin  of  Madame 
cTEtioles,  and  M.  Bridge,  one  of  his  grooms,  a  friend 
to  that  Lady,  dextroufly  nouridied  this  pallion*.  The 

fe- 

*  See  the  Letters  of  the  Marchionefs  of  Pompadour,  from  1  746 
to  17 <>2.;  not  that  we  look  upon  them  as  authentic  by  any  means.’ 
but  at  lead  they  aie  founded  on  fails  and  anecdotes  known  among 
perfons  who  lived  at  that  time. 
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fcducing  power  of  her  wit,  had  completed  her  triumph 
over  her  Royal  lover  :  his  love  was  increafed  to  that 
pitch  that  he  required  only  folitude  and  a  confidante' 
I  he  Duke  of  Richelieu  continued  ftill  to  enjoy  an  in- 
cieafe  of  his  mailer’s  confidence  in  thele  matters— he 
had  always  been  near  him,  had  obferved  every  circum- 
itance,  and  was  already  acquainted  with  every  necef- 
iary  particular ;  when  the  King  having  opened  his 
heart,  to  him,  he  took  upon  himfelf  to  contrive  the 
fpeedteft  methods  of  relieving  his  pain.  Madame 
d  htioles  rank  did  not  intitle  her  to  make  terms,  as 
the  women  of  quality  who  had  gone  before  her  /  in 
order  to  lucceed,  fhe  was  obliged  to  conform  herfelf 
to  every  will  of  the  Monarch  •  but  fine  did' it,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  degree  of  referve,  calculated  to  maintain 
and  increafe  her  power.  Befides,  her  wit  and  her  ta¬ 
lents  furnifhed  her  with  reiources  to  fill  up  the  vacan¬ 
cy  of  a  paffion  too  foon  fatiated  •  fine  foon  fubdued 
the  mind  of  the  King,  by  the  wonderful  art  of  keeping 
him  constantly  amufed,  and  foon  led  him  on  to  the 
end  She  had  in  view,  which  was,  to  have  herfelf  de¬ 
clared  his  abfblute  and  acknowledged  miflrefs.  It  was 
refolved,  that  five  fhould  accompany  her  auguft  lover 
in  the  campaign  which  he  was  preparing  again  to  make  • 
but  this  fhe  did  in  a  kind  of  incognito. 

Madame  PoifTon  was  very  ill  at  the  time  of  her 
daughter’s  interview  with  the  King.  This  news  pro¬ 
longed  her  exiifence  •  and  when  fhe  was  certain  of  the 
happinefs  of  Madame  d’Etioles,  in  being  the  declared 
favourite  ,•  ilie  faid,  fhe  had  nothing  elfe  to  wifh  for, 
and  expired.  With  regard  to  the  Lady’s  hufband,  he 
was  too  deeply  fmitten  with  a  charming  wife,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  but  a  fliort  time,  not  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  affe&ed  with  her  forfakingof  him:  the  hopes  of  fa¬ 
vour  could  not  extinguifh  his  love,  and  he  found  no 
one  capable  of  indemnifying  him  for  the  lofs  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  fo  dear.  Incenfed,  furious,  and  defperate,  he  had 
recourfe  to  tears,  reproaches,  and  imprecations.  His 
unfaithful  wife  having  reafon  to  fear,  that  in  the  height 
of  his  frenzy  her  hufband  would  be  guilty  of  fome 
extravagance,  he  was  the  firft  perfon  againft  whom  Hie 
sxercifed  her  power,  by  caufing  him  to  be  banifliech 

This 
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This  extreme  a£t  of  cruelty  brought  a  ferious  illnefs 
upon  him,  which  nearly  deftroyed  him  ;  but  which,  in 
the  end,  produced  the  happy  effect  of  opening  his  eyes, 
and  he  recovered  at  once  his  health  and  peace  ol  mind. 
Such  were  the  intrigues  and  events  in  the  interior  part 
of  the  palace  o*  Verfailles  during  the  winter,  while 
the  fy lie  111  of  politics  was  preparing  others  without. 

One  particular  fadl  happened,  which,  though  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance  in  itfelf,  and  at  firft  light,  deferves, 
however,  to  be  examined  and  difcufled,  on  account  of 
the  conlequences  which  fuch  an  example  might  have 
produced/  or  may  hereafter  draw  alter  it.  M.  de 
Jonfac,  a  Major-General,  who  commanded  at  Lauter- 
bourg,  when  Prince  Charles  eroded  the  Rhine,  and 
who  had  not  kept  that  important  poll  above  an  hour 
upon  that  occafion,  had  been  tried  by  a  Court-martial  : 
it  had  been  determined,  that  he  might  have  maintained 
himfelf  longer  in  it  ;  that  he  made  a  difgraceful  capi¬ 
tulation  ;  and  confequently  he  was  degraded  with  every 
finking  mark  of  diflionour.  He  folicited,  employed 
his  family  and  his  prote&ors  to  intercede  ;  and  before 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  w7as  reintlated.  The 
equity,  and  dill  more  the  goodnefs  and  moderation  of 
the  King,  were  extolled.  Without  examining  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court-martial,  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  in  both  inflances  the  conduct  was  blameable. 
For  if  M.  de  Jonfac  were  really  innocent — if  he  had 
behaved  with  that  bravery,  loyalty,  and  fkih,  which 
his  poll  required  there  was  not  enough  done  for  him  ; 
he  fhould  have  been  cleared,  as  he  had  been  condemn¬ 
ed,  by  his  peers  ;  and  the  ignominy  which  his  judges 
had  endeavoured  to  cad  upon  him,  fhould  have  been 
retaliated  upon  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  were 
really  guilty,  the  a<5l  of  feverity  which  condemned  him 
fhould  have  remained  ;  a  feverity  which  is  but  too  feldoin 
exercifed,  and  which  becomes  more  and  more  ne^eflary, 
in  a  nation  always  difpofed  to  relax  its  difeipline,  and 
to  take  compafTion  of  the  unfortunate,  even  of  thofe 
who  betray  it,  and  whofe  condemnation  it  was  before 
demanding  with  clamour  and  animofity. 

It  is  the  cullom  of  the  French  Government,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  mild  manners  of  the  people,  to  con¬ 
tent 
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ten*  itfelf  with  a  flight  difgrace,  upon  occaflons  whe* 
other  States  would  put  their  General  Officers  in  irons, 
or  have  them  beheaded.  But  this  flight  difgrace — that 
is  to  fay,  exile,  and  confequently  a  privation  of  part  of 
liberty — it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  to  inflict, 
before  the  perfon,  on  whom  the  punifliment  falls,  has 
dcen  ^gally  condemned  ;  and  when  once  this  judgment 
palled,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  par¬ 
don,  he  can  never  exert  this  privilege  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  imerefls  of  the  kingdom,  by  trufling  its  fate  a 
fecond  time  to  a  Commander  convicted  of  being  a  trai¬ 
tor  -of  being  ufelefs  or  negligent. 

Voltaire  pretends,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  equity,  that 
the  honour  and  life  of  a  Commander  Ihould  depend 
upon  a  failure  of  fuccefs.  Undoubtedly  we  do  not 
mean  to  controvert  this  opinion.  He  adds,  that  it  is 
an  add  of  cruelty,  to  punifh  a  man  who  has  done  to 
the  bed  jf  his  abilities.  This  may  be  admitted,  if, 
declaring  himfelf  unfit  for  the  honour  intended  him* 
he  has  declined  it,  and  has  at  length  yielded  only  to 
repeated  and  preffing  orders,  or  to  a  blind  zeal,  excit¬ 
ed  by  the  love  of  his  country  :  a  circumftance,  which 
may  happen  in  foreign  countries,  but  fcarce  ever  in 
France  There,  it  is  well  known,  that  all  things  are 
carried  by  contrivance,  intrigue,  and  cabals  ;  and  that 
the  perfon  who  fucceeds,  and  obtains  the  appointment, 
is  he  who,  by  dint  of  repeating  his  qualifications,  and 
having  them  proclaimed  by  his  friends,  has  perfuaded 
Adminiflration  that  he  is  mofl  worthy  of  it ;  not  he, 
who  is  efleemed  fo  by  the  people.  In  France,  there¬ 
fore,  more  than  in  any  other  kingdom,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  neceffary  to  inflict  an  exemplary  punifhment  upon  ' 
rafli  men  of  this  kind,  it  order  to  intimidate  others, 
who,  with  as  little  capacity,  fhould  have  the  boldnefs 
to  afpire  to  fuch  employments  through  the  means  of 
favour. 

There  are  two  things  molt  effentially  neceffary  to 
carry  on  war,  men  and  money.  It  began  already  to  be 
perceived  in  France,  that  the  kingdom  was  deficient  in 
both  thefe  articles.  It  is  admitted  as  a  fadt,  that  an 
eafy  method  of  procuring  them  was  propofed  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  was,  to  allow  a  free  exercife  of  the  Protef- 

tant 
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tant  religion  throughout  the  nation,  or  at  leaf!  partly 
to  annul  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ol  Nantz.  A  pio- 
pofal  of  fiich  a  nature,  opened  in  fuch  a  place,  is  the 
firth  inftance  jn  which  we  can  evidently  obferve  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  philofophy  upon  all  the  orders  ol  the  State, 
and  upon  matters,  in  which  hitherto  it  had  novel  inter¬ 
fered  .  Montefqiiieu,  in  his  Lettres  Perfumes is  the 
fir  ft  perion  who  hath  laid  the  foundation  ot  tins  3  evo¬ 
lution.  By  philofophy,  we  mean  that  boldnefs  which 
puts  us  above  all  prejudice  in  dogmatic  matters,  in  ol¬ 
der  to  attend  to  and  follow  realon  alone,  as  in  the  cxei- 
cife  of  the  moral  virtues  humanity  fhould  always  he 
the  fir  ft  motive  of  our  adlions.  I  hele  two  tutelary 
deities  of  mankind,  were  in  this  point  equally  in  con¬ 
cert  with  politics. 

However  extenfive  and  populous  trance  may  he, 
the  great  Ioffes  ilie  had  luffered  in  a  war  of  three  years 
and  a  half  had  deftroyed  a  confiderable  number  of  her 
men.  The  new  recruits  had  not  been  raifed  without 
great  difficulties,  fince,  in  default  of  (ingle  men,  they 
were  obliged  to  take  married  people,  even  fuch  as  had 
been  married  for  feme  years.  The  foldiers,  who  had 
been  furnifhed  by  the  feveral  provinces,  were,  for  the 
moft  part,  below  the  ufual  ftandard,  were  too  young, 
and  fo  feeble,  that  many  of  them  died  before  they  had 
joined  the  corps  or  garrifons  for  which  they  were  def¬ 
ined.  The  old  regiments  were  melted  down  ;  and  re¬ 
tained  nothing  but  their  name.  There  were  fcarce 
one  hundred  men  in  each  of  them,  who  had  feen  any 
thing  of  adion,  or  who  were  capable  of  training  the 
new-comers  in  the  handling  of  their  arms,  in  difeipline 
and  military  labours,  and  to  infpire  them  with  what  is 
called  the  fpirit  of  the  corps.  To  all  appearances,  the 
war  ^would  be  long  and  bloody  :  the  new  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon  till  after  they  had  paffed  three 
years  in  fome  of  the  garrifons.  Jt  was  neceffary,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  complete  the  feveral  corps,  and  to  re¬ 
place  thofe  that  were  draughted  every  year  from  the 
garrifons,  for  the  fervice  of  the  field.  The  number 
of  peafants,  among  whom  the  recruits  were  raifed, 
was  de^reafed  in  the  villages  ;  the  impoffibility  of 
paying  the  taxes,  and  poverty,  had  forced  multitudes 
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of  them,  for  feveral  years  pad,  to  quit  their  cottage*. 

c  un'  v  7T"  °!> the,V  lands  ^  a"d  even  to  fly  their 
'Jy  ir  c,r.  umftance  which  had  neceflarily  occa- 
Joned  a  dtmtnutton  in  the  King’s  revenues.  i  t  was  a„ 

; Pd  h*  P°'n,-  l°  remed7  Ihefe  evils  as  foon  as  poffible, 

vol  to  „  or  W‘*  i°  d0  this-  was  Purely  to  endea- 
r  l  "'e|"ec  inhabitants,  which  might  become 
a  refoitrce  for  the  State,  either  by  furniihing  men,  or 

by  contributing  to  the  expences  :  it  was  natural  to  pre- 

tachi’d  toPt’  °nS’  -°rhJ  their  birthor  ori§in  were  at- 
ached  to  tne  nation  ttfelf,  and  who  bore  in  their  hear-s 

that  love  of  their  own  country,  which  feems  to  be 

boi  n  with  all  men,  or  that  (ecret  inclination  which  chil- 

dten  ulually  have  for  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The 

roteftants  in  general.  were  in  pofleflion  of  all  thefe 

qualities  :  befides,  their  reftdence  in  foreign  countries, 

ad  rendered  them  more  induftrious,  more  Ikilful  in 

rade,  more  opulent,  and  even  more  traaable,  fo  that 

they  were  confequently  very  fit  to  make  a  kingdom 

flouriOi.  It  was  alfo  a  piece  of  juftice  to  repai?  the 

misfortunes  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims  by 

giving  them  the  liberty  of  returning  into  France  The 

double  benefit  would  have  been  effefted,  of  procuring 

uibjefls  to  the  King,  and  of  drawing  them  from  the 

.oieign  Powers  which  had  enriched  themfelves  with 

them,  efpectally  England  and  Holland,  at  that  time 
Our  enemies. 


Other  motives  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  edi£t  pro- 
poled.  Even  with  regard  to  thofe  refugees  who  would 
n0t  have  returned,  it  was  an  advantage  to  extinguidi 
or  at  lead:  to  dinnnifh,  their  hatred  for  a  barbarous 
mother,  who  had  treated  them  fo  cruelly,  in  cafe  of 
any  invafion  concerted  by  us,  either  in  Great-Bri- 
tain  lor  the  Pretender’s  fake,  or  in  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces.  .  In  a  word,  it  would  have  been  a  prudent  dep  to 
conciliate  the  minds  of  thole,  who  having  remained, 
or  being  concealed  in  France,  were  widiing  the  de- 
fhudtior  of  their  country;  and  who,  at  all  times 
amounting  to  feveral  millions,  being  encouraged  under¬ 
hand  by  our  enemies,  might  excite  leditions,  revolts, 
and  perhaps  a  civil  war. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  powerful  confederations  could  not  prevail 
again!!  the  fe^rs  of  the  Clergy,  whole  fanaticifin  ap¬ 
peared  then  more  dangerous  and  more  brmidable.  It 
was  neceflary  that  fuch  a  project  fhould  be  propofed  fe- 
veral  times  before  it  could  be  adopted,  and  it  was  a 
great  ftep  gained  to  have  ventured  to  introduce  it. 
The  fubjeCt  was  afterwards  refumed  in  the  war  of  the 
year  1750,  and  during  the  prelent  war  we  ha  ve  feen  the 
fcheme  upon  the  point  of  being  carried  into  execution  ; 
but  this  fortunate  day  is  dill  remote  *. 

A  lingular  adventure  happened  at  this  period,  which, 
though  perhaps  merely  the  effect  of  imprudence  on  one 
part,  and  of  boldnefs  on  the  o  her,  furnifhec’  ample 
matter  for  the  lpectilations  of  politicians,  always  in¬ 
clined  to  difcover  fome  myflery  in  every  thing.  This 
was  the  furprizing  and  the  carrying  off  of  Marfha! 
Belleifle  and  his  brother.  V^ben  the  French  troops 
were  got  into  their  quarters,  indead  of  returning  to 
Paris,  they  fet  off  with  a  numerous  retirue.  The 
Marfhal  was  faid  to  be  charged  with  fome  negotiations 
with  the  northern  Powers,  relative  to  the  league  of 
Francfort.  They  firft  went  to  the  Emperor ;  and 
eroding  the  country  from  thence  to  go  to  Berlin,  as 
they  were  palling  over  a  fmall  territory,  dependent  up- 
pn  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  near  Elbin  n 
gerode,  they  were  taken  and  conducted  to  20  ® eCa 
England,  where  they  were  detained  till  the  *744- 
month  of  Augud,  1745.  What  was  the  obje&  upon 
which  they  were  fent  ?  Were  they  lawfully  made  pri¬ 
soners  ?  Why  were  they  not  claimed  in  as  drong  a 
manner  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ?  Was  this  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  fome  fecret  purpofe  ?  Thefe  were  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  agitated  at  that  time,  and  the  dif- 
cuOion  of  which  cannot  buf  be  indru&ive  and  intereft- 
ing. 

It  was  faid  at  the  time,  that  Ma-fhal  Belleifle  was 
going  to  concert  with  the  King  of  Pruflia  the  operations 


In  a  preceding  note  we  have  feen,. that  the  Parliament  them* 
biTh  ^  % CB*fl  fc.ftab!'/hroent  for  tbe  Pl0t‘'flants  in  France; 

Zm  figD,fl£  t0  Cm’  t0  aUUifl  from  tfais  »'ll  further 
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of  the  enfuing  campaign —that  he  had  been  pitched 

upon  in  preference  or  fthis  purpoie,  becaufe  the  war 
which  was  carrying  on,  being  in  fome  fort  prompted 
by  him,  he  confidered  himfelf  as  bound  in  honour  to 
bring  France  through  it  wirh  glory  ;  and  becaufe,  as 
we  have  before  feen,  lie  was  well  known  to  and  much 
€  eemed  by  the  Monarch,  whole  difcontent  it  was  ne* 
cellary  to  lolten,  and  to  prevent  his  anxiety.  He  com¬ 
plained,  indeed,  that  two  faults  had  been  committed  « 
the  firft,  in  having  buffered  Prince  Charles  quietly  to 
repals  the  Rhine  $  and  the  fecond,  not  to  have  purfued 
him,  at  leaft^on  his  march  towards  Prague,  and  thus 
have  placed  him  between  two  fires  ;  this  might  have 
efifeaed  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Auftrian  army,  or  would 
have  enabled  his  troops,  far  from  being  obliged  to 
retreat,  to  preferve  his  conquefts,  and  to  undertake 
new  ones.  It  was  well  known  that  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia,  though  exaa  in  the  obfervance  of  his  treaties,  eafi- 
ly  availed  himfelf  of  the  firft  motive  for  breaking  them, 
when  they  did  not  turn  out  to  his  advantage  ;  and  it 
was  already  feared,  that  he  might  be  diftatisfied  with 
the  laft  treaty  he  had  entered  into.  His  precipitate 
departure  from  Berlin  for  his  army— which  capital  he 
had  juft  quitted,  precifely  at  the  time  when  Marfhal 
Belleifle  was  coming  to  it,  and  when  this  was  publicly 
talked  of— gave  reafon  to  think,  that  he  wiftied  to 
avoid  entering  into  any  kind  of  conference,  and  re¬ 
doubled  the  fufpicions  of  his  defection. 

However  this  may  be,  the  French  Minifter  was 
{lopped  for  want  of  paftports,  and  under  pretence  of 
the  war  declared  by  the  King  his  mafter  againft  the 
King  of  England,  in  whofe  eledtorate  he  was.  But  the 
King  of  Pruftia  has  in  all  thefe  countries,  to  keep  up 
the  communication  between  his  dominions,  poft-offices, 
which,  by  a  convention  fettled  among  the  Princes  of 
Germany,  are  always  confidered  as  neutral  and  invio¬ 
lable.  Marfhal  Belleifle  was,  moreover,  a  Prince  of 
the  empire  ;  he  was  fent  to  the  Emperor,  and  to^the 
King  of  Pruftia.  This  adt  was,  therefore,  a  violation 
of  the  right  of  nations,  of  the  prerogatives  of  Am- 
baftadors,  and  of  the  conftitution  of  Germany.  In 
other  times,  the  Eledtor  of  Hanover  would  have  been 

called 
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called  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  for  this  infult  againfl 
its  Chief,  in  the  perfon  of  a  negotiator  fent  to  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majefty,  with  whom  King  George  was  rot  at 
war.  Neither  was  he  at  war  with  the  King  of  Pruflia, 
who  did  not  feem  properly  to  refent  this  affront,  which 
fell  partly  upon  him.  Charles  V*L  could  not  puniili 
an  indirect  outrage,  when  he  had  fo  many  perfonal  ones 
to  refent,  againfl  which  he  had  no  refource  left  but  to 
complain.  In  a  wrord',  France  did  not  exert  herfelf 
upon  this  occafion,  as  the  importance  of  the  grievance 
required.  She  went  fo  far  as  io  offer  to  confider  the 
Marfhal  as  a  priloner  of  w  ar,  ard  to  pay  his,  as  wrell 
as  his  brothers  ranlom.  Accoroing  to  the  cartel  fet¬ 
tled  at  Francfort,  between  the  tw'O  crowns,  on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  1743,  rar,f°m  °f  a  JViarfhaJ  of 
France  was  50,00^  livres  *.  The  Mir.ifter  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majefty  eluded  the  earneft  folicitations  of  France, 
by  a  frefh  outrage.  He  declared,  that  he  confidered 
Meffrs.  de  Belleifle  as  prifoners  of  ftate,  an  expreilion 
by  which  he  meant  to  difguife  their  real  character  of 
fpies  !  T  he  reproach  was  not  without  foundation  :  firft, 
it  feemed  repugnant  to  good  fenfe,  that  the  negotiators, 
in  order  to  repair  to  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
fliould  have  chofen  to  go  by  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
rathen  than  by  the  ufual  way,  or  that,  in  this  cafe, 
they  fhould  have  negleCled  providing  themfelves  with 
paffports :  this  implied  a  defign  of  concealing  their 
march.  It  w?as  fufpeCted,  that  their  objeCt  was  to  ex¬ 
amine,  whether  it  wete  poffible  to  make  the  French 
army,  petted  about  Mentz  and  Cologn,  penetrate  into 
this  electorate,  by  conducting  them  over  mountains, 
difficult  ,of  accefs  indeed,  but  not  infurmountable. 
There  w7as  the  greater  reafon  for  this  fulpicion,  becaule 
thefe  mountains,  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  a  fuffi- 
cient  defence,  were  neither  guarded  nor  fortified  •  and' 
that  the  Marflial  affeCted  to  pafs  by  them  wuth  all  his 
train,  among  whom,  it  w7as  averted,  there  were  feveral 
intelligent  officers,  very  capable  of  drawing  a  plan  of 
the  country.  The  conveyance  of  the  prifoners  to 

London  • 
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London  ;  the  good  treatment  they  received  there  •  and 
their  long  redden ce,^  furri/lied  matter  for  another  con- 
j e^lure,  ot  a  more  indire£t  nature  ;  this  was,  that  the 
whole  was  a  matter  of  mere  contrivance,  in  order  that 
the  King  ot  England,  by  a  fimple  and  natural  method, 
might  have  an  agent  by  him  capable  of  entering  in¬ 
to  a  negotiation,  either  for  a  general  or  particular 
peace 

Admitting  this  deiign,  however  abfurd,  of  fecret 
Corfeiences,  they  were  foon  to  become  ufelefs,  or 
change  their  object,  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  j 
which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  politics  of  the  feveral 
cabinets.  T  his  Prince,  whofe  fortunes  had  only  begun 
with  his  elevation,  having  re-entered  the  capital  of  his 
electorate,  in  momentary  apprebenfion  of  being  driven 
cut  of  it  again,  the  perpetual  fport  of  fortune,  died 

20  Jan  there’  the  vi&irn  of  his  affiiXions  and  di£ 
orders,  at  the  age  of  47  years.  Pie  had 
the  gout  and  the  gravel :  his  lungs,  liver,  and  ftomach, 
were  in  a  date  ot  mortification  $  (tones -were  found  in 
bis  kidnies,.  and  a  polypus  in  his  heart.  It  was  imagin¬ 
ed,  that  tor  a  long  time  pad  he  had  not  pafTed  one  mo¬ 
ment  without  fuffering.  France,  in  prefen-ting  him 
with  the  Imperial  crown,  had  prefented  him  with  all 
thefe  evils.  His  greatnefs  had  been  merely  a  theatrical 
repi*efentation,  and  the  laft  honours  rendered  to  his  re¬ 
mains  were  dill  a  farce. 

The  body  of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  fays  Voltaire, 
was  expofed,  clothed  after  the  antient  Spanifh  fafhion, 
according  to  the  etiquette  eftablifhed  by  Charles  V. 
though,  fince  his  time,  no  Emperer  had  been  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  and  though  Charles  VII.  had  no  kind  of  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  nation.  He  was  buried  with  all 
the  Imperial  ceremonies  ;  and  with  that  pomp  of  hu¬ 
man  vanity  and  mifery,  the  globe  of  the  world  was 
carried  before  him,  who,  during  the  fhort  courfe  of 
bis  empire,  had  not  even  poflefTed  one  finall  and  barren 
province:  even  the  title  of  Invincible  was  given  him 
in  the  referipts  which  proceeded  from  the  young  Elec¬ 
tor,  his  fon  |  a  title  annexed,  by  cuflom,  to  the  digni* 
ty  of  Emperor :  which  only  ferved  more  effectually 

to 


<6  ilicw  the  infignificance  of  him  who  had  poflefled  itr 
and,  confequently,  to  render  him  more  ridi  ulcus. 

Charles  VII.  when  he  died,  carried  with  him  into  hi« 
grave  the  fruit  of  the  negotiations  and  efforts  which 
h ranee  had  been  making  in  his  favour  for  four  year* 
paft.  All  this  was  the  more  effedtually  left,  as  the 
French  could  not  flatter  themfeives,  to  obtain  the  em¬ 
pire  for  his  fon,  who  was  but  feventeen  years  old.  His 
conduct,  however,  fliewed  him  more  worthy  of  it 
than  his  father.  Without  (uffering  himfelf  to  be  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  illufions  of  grandeur,  fo  deducing  for  a  young 
Prince,  he  prudently  thought  of  preferving  his  deco¬ 
rate,  and  of  refloring  peace  to  his  fubjedls.  He  con¬ 
ceived  himfelf  to  be  exempt  from  gratitude  towards  a 
benefadrefs  who  had  never  done  him  any  thing  but 
mifehief ;  and,  without  examining,  whether  the  fenti- 
ments  of  affeCion  which  France  had  fhewn  for  his 
houfe,  were  very  flneere,  he  thought,  that  the  firfl: 
duty  incumbent  upon  him  was,  to  remove  from  his 
electorate  the  peftilence  of  war,  and  to  exert  himfelf 
for  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  It  has  been  faid,  that 
Count  Seckendorff,  who  commanded  his  army,  had 
fuggefted  to  him  the  intention  of  joining  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  that  this  General,  of  a  rapacious  turn,  who 
had  taken  the  gold  plate  of  his  mafter  in  pledge,  after 
having  received  immenfe  fums  from  France,  had  brought 
in  an  account  for  more,  and  was  diflatisfied,  that,  in 
the  prefent  exhaufted  (late  of  the  kingdom,  they  fliould 
be  denied  him.  But,  if  the  young  EleCor  had  not  been 
actuated  by  internal  fentiments  of  moderation,  he  would 
have  rejeCed  his  fuggeftions,  and  would  have  fufFered 
himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  thofe  of  France,  and  by  her 
dazzling  propofals.  She  dill  continued  to  pay  the 
Bavarian  troops  fhe  had  fent  him  fix  thoufand  He£- 
iians,  three  thoufand  Palatines,^ and  her  German  regi¬ 
ments,  which  flie  alfo  paid.  It  is  true,  that  thefe  fuc- 
cours  did  not  prevent  the  new  EleCor  from  receiving* 
at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  that  humiliation  which 
his  rather  had  fo  often  experienced  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  capital.  This  had  been 
torefeen  by  Seckendorff,  who,  on  the  34th  of  March, 
Vo*..  II.  K  wrote 


wrote  toMarftial  Tuning,  a  Bavarian  General,  thefc 
words  : 

y 

•  “  The  good  fuccefs  which  it  is  expe&ed  we  fhall 
“  have  on  the  Rhine,  will  not  lave  Bavaria  ;  and  this 
“  country  is  predefined  to  he  totally  ruined,,  it  tome 
“  method  be  not  found  out  to  lave  it  by.  any  kind  of 

accommodation  whatever. ” 

M.  de  Chavigny,  Plenipotentiary  of  Lewis  X\  .  in 
Bavaria,  notwithstanding  all  his  torefight,  his  ability, 
and  his  fagacity,  could  not  ward  oft  this-ftroke.  It  is 
to  be  fuppoled,  that  before  the  fignature  of  the  often!]- 
ble  treaty  of  FuefTen,  between  the  Ele&or  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  dated  the  22d  day  of  April,  there 
were  already  fome  preliminary  conventions  made  on  the 
i  5  th,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Elector  ordered  his  troops, 
which  defended  the  entrance  into  his  dominions,  to  fall 
back  upon  Munich.  There  is  one  circumftance  in  this 
manoeuvre  that  amounts  nearly  to  treachery  ;  which  is, 
that  the  troops  did  this  without  giving  notice  to  M.  de 
Segur,  who  commanded  the  French  at  Pfaftenhoven. 
Fie  had  no  more  than  5000  men  ;  and  was  attacked  by 
15,000  Auftrians,  ,  under  the  command  of  Counts  Ba- 
thiani.-  He  defended  himfelf  with  bravery,  fought  in 
retreating  for  three  days,  taking  care  always-  te  po  fiefs 
himfelf  of  the  heights,  killing  feveral  of  thee  enemy, 
and  arriving  at  iaft,  with  little  lofs,  at  Donawert.^  The 
Marquis  of  Rupelmonde,  at  once  an  excellent  ioldier, 
an  enlightened  philofopher,  and  an  amiable  man,  pe- 
rifhed  in  this  unequal  and  long-continued  action.  Fie 
had  only  his  Aide-de-camp  near  him,  when  he  received 
the  mufket-fhot  which  made  him  talk  i: Leave  pie  to  <lie> 
Paid  he,  and  make  hafie  to -give  notice  to  M.  de  Segur, 
t bat  he  may  take  care  of  the  rear -guard.  The*  Mar- 
ouis  of  CrulTol,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  la  Marck,  conducted  tbemfeives  with  lo  much 
intrepidity  and  prudence,  that  they  merited  the  praifes 
Qf  their  enemies,  and  rewards  from  the  King.. 

During  this  time,  the  young  Elector  was.,  in  Aug  ft 
bottrg*  He  fent  notice  to  his  Majefty  of  his-  treaty,  by 
which  he  renounced  his  pretenfions  to  the  Empire,  to 
the  Houle  of  Auftria, .  bound  himfelf  to  obfervean  ab¬ 
solute'  neutrality,  and  to  oblige  the  foreign  troops  to 

quit 
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quith  is  dominions.  7'he  Queen,  on  her  part,  promifed 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Bavaria,  and  gave  up  the 
indemnities  /lie  had  required  for  the  expenles  of  the 
war. 

This  Itep,  which  was,  undoubtedly*  the  belt  the 
Elector  could  take  in  his  precarious  fituation,  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  difapproved  of,  even  by  Lewis 
XV.  it  the  Elector  had  placed  more  confidence  in  his 
Majefty,.  and  had  communicated  his  refolution  to  him. 
7  he  King  found  himfelf  freed  by  this  from  an  ally  too 
feeble  not  to  be  burthenfome  to  him,  whom  he  could 
not  have  continued  to  fupport  without  an  immenfe  ex- 
penfe^  nor  abandon  without  difhonour.  Befides,  there 
were  in  the  treaty  fome  fecret  articles,  very  likely  to 
difpleafe  France.  77ie  Prince  promifed  his  vote  to 
the  Grand  Duke  at  the  firft  Diet  of  ele&ion,  and  a<5ted 
thus  directly  contrary  to  the  politics  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  lavifhed  fo  much  blood  and  treafure 
m  the  caufe.  In  a  word,  to  complete  his  ingratitude 
he  engaged' to  furnifh  troops  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary* 
and  to  receive,  as  the  other  Princes,  money  from  the 
Englifh.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  by  an  incre¬ 
dible  revolution,  the  fon  was  taking  arms  againft  the 
Monarch  who  had  given  the  Imperial  crown  to  his  fa¬ 
ther.  All  this  might  fill  admit  of  an  excufe  from  the 
Jaw  of  necefhty,  which  often  makes  petty  Princes  un¬ 
faithful  with  the  beft  diipofition,  inaimuch  as  they  never 
act  voluntarily. 


It  fhould  feem,  that  a  war  undertaken  to  place  and 
maintain  Charles  VII.  upon  the  throne  of  the  Crefars, 
ought  to  have  terminated  with  his  death,  and  efpecially 
after  his  fon  had  renounced  this  dignity.  But,  in  default 
this  Prince,  the  French  had  call  their  eye  upon  the 
King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  principles 
of  that  Crown  were  io  much  inverted,  that  they  offer¬ 
ed  the  Imperial  feeptre  to  a  Monarch,  enriched  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  father-in-law  of  Lewis  XV  :  a  Monarch 
whom  they  had  long  confidered  as  an  ufurper,  whole 
defection  they  had  firice  experienced  in  the  prefent  war, 
and  who  had  juft  been  forming  an  alliance  with  their 
enemy.  In  faft,  there  had  been  concluded  at  Drefden, 
on  the  eighth  of  January,  a  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance] 

K  2  between 
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between  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the  Kings  of  Poland 
and  England,  and  the  Republic  of  Holland,  by  which 
thelc  Powers  reciprocally  guaranteed  their  dominions 
to  each  other,  ftipulating  the  troops  which  the  King  of 
1  oland  ilioijld  furnifh  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
the  fubfidies  which  the  other  contracting  parties  fliould 
give  to  this  Prince  as  an  indemnity  for  his  expen fes. 
Ehe  F  rench  endeavoured  to  feduce  this  Monarch,  not 
only  by  the  eclat  of  this  dignity,  but  alfo  by  the  right 
which  it  would  give  him  to  devolve  upon  his  Houfe 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  Auftria,  which  he  had  at  firft 
tontefted  tor  fword  in  hand.  The  lecret  aim  of  thelc 
infinuations  was,  by  detaching  him  from  his  new  alli¬ 
ance,  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  King  of  Pruflia, 
and  to  force  the  Queen  of  Hungary  into  a  peace.  The 
Saxon  Minifter  difcovered  the  fnare,  and  prevented  his 
mafter  from  giving  in  to  it ; — he  perfuaded  him,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  preferve  the  crown  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  to  accept  that  of  the  Empire  at  the  fame 
time,  inafmuch  as  that  Republic  would  be  apprehenfive 
of  having  too  powerful  a  Chief  •  as  mo  ft  of  its  Nobles 
were  inclined  for  the  Houfe  of  Auftria;  and  as,  in 
that  cafe,  he  would  rifque  the  lofs  of  a  throne  he  was 
in  pofleffion  of,  in  hopes  of  another  which  he  was  not 
certain  of  obtaining,  againft  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tu'f- 
cany.  He  fubmitted,  moreover,  to  his  confideration, 
the  burden  of  fuch  a  dignity,  in  the  example. of  the 
EleCtor  of  Bavaria  ;  a  burden  under  which  a  Prince, 
who  is  not  very  powerful  in  himfelf,  muft  necefiarily 
fall :  fo  that  his  new  grandeur,  not  being  founded  on  his 
own  ftrength,  would  only  become  a  fource  of  difguft, 
affliction,  and  humiliation. 

The  King  of  Poland  had  little  ftiare  of  ambition  • 
he  weighed  all  thefe  confiderations  coolly,  and  rejected 
the  propofals  of  France.  Far  from  pretending  to  the 
Empire,  he  formed  a  ft r idler,  union  with  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  and  refolved  that  his  fuffrage  ftiould  concur 
in  placing  the  Imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  her  huf- 
band.  His  was  the  fourth  vote  this  Princefs  had  fe- 
cured:  for  flie  had  juft  obtained  that  of  the  Elector  of 
Mentz,  who  had  made  his  peace.  Marfhal  Maill  ebois„ 
*Q  raake  the  laUrr  feel  the  King’s  difiatisfaCtion  >  had 

feized 
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icized  upon  the  fort  of  Konigftein,  in  liis  electo¬ 
rate. 

I  his  revenge  was  ufelefs  ;  and  France  was  foon  to 
Jofe  an  all/,  who  would  turn  the  fcale,  anti  preclude 
all  hope  ot  preventing  the  Empire  from  being  again 
Subject  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  This  ally  could  be 
no  other  than  the  King  of  Prulfia,  who  had  changed 
/ides  in  this  war  as  often  as  his  intereft  required  it0 
After  having  gained  two  battles  againft  the  Auftrians  *2 
of  whom  he  was  always  the  terror,  perceiving  that  no 
advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  them,  he  had  wifhed  to 
avail  him  felt  ot  the  circumftance,  and  get  feme  indem¬ 
nity  on  the  fide  of  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony,  by  feizing  feme  of  the  pofleflions  of  this  enemy, 
who  being  more  feeble,  was  confequently  to  be  lacri- 
ficed.  He  had  publifhed  a  manifefto  againft  him,  and 
had  fent  an  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt- Deflau,  into  Saxony. 

Not  being  willing  to  go  far  from  Prince  Charles,  who 
was  a  rival  worthy  of  him,  he  had  contented  himfelf 
with  fending  one  of  his  officers  againft  the  King  of 
Poland  ;  who,  after  having  feen  his  troops  beaten  at 
Kefielsdorf,  had  quitted  Drefden,  and  had  retired  to 
Prague,  with  part  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  n 
expulfion  of  Sovereigns  from  their  do- 
minions,  was  then  a  very  frequent  incident.  The  win¬ 
ter  was  coming  on,  and  the  King  of  Prulfia,  having 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  Prince  Charles,  thought  his 
prefence  would  be  necefiary  at  Drefden.  His  Majefty 
entered  the  city  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Eleftor  for- 
fooiv  it,  and  gathered  conflderable  contributions  from 
thence.  It  was  there,  that  upon  information  of  the 
Czarina’s  having  declared  in  favour  of  the  fugitive 
Kmg,  he  thought  it  proper  to  fecure  the  benefit  of  his 
late  v idtories,  by  two  treaties  concluded  fome  days  after 
upon  the  fpot.  By  the  firft,  the  King  of 
Poland  ceded  to  the  King  of  Prulfia  every  Dec' 
thing  that  was  in  conteft  between  them,  and  bound' 

K  3  himfelf 

*  The  battle  of  Friedberg,  againft  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 

on  the  4,»h  or  June,  1745  j  aad,  in  Bohemia,  that  of  Pradniiz- 
on  the  30th  of  September. 


I 
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himfeif  10  pay,  at  the  enfuing  fair  of  Leipfic,  to  the 
King  a  million  of  German  crowns.  Bv  the  fecond 
treaty,  the  Queen  ot  Hungary  renewed  and  confirmed 
the  cetfion  of  Silcfia  and  the  County  of  Glatz  to  that 
Monarch  :  and  on  his  part,  he  guaranteed  to  this  Prin- 
cels  all  her  dominions  in  Germany,  and  gave  her  his 
Electoral  vote  for  the  election  of  the  Grand  Duke  in 
the  quality  of  Emperor.  The  Elector  Palatine  and  the 
Landgrave  of  HelTe  were  included  in  this  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  the  King  of  England,  who  was  the  author 
of  it,  made  himfeif  guarantee  for  the  execution. 

In  order  to  underhand  the  laft  article  of  this  treaty, 
it  is  necefTary  to  know  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufca- 
,  o  ny  had  juft  been  elected  King  of  the  Ro- 
2-)  e*  '  mans,  by  the  Eleftor  of  Mentz,  and  by 
the  Ambaftadors  of  the  Electors  of  Treves,  of  Colo<r- 
ne,  of  Bohemia,  ol  Bavaria,  ot  Saxony,  and  of  Han- 
^  over,  and  afterwards  Emperor  by  the 
'  name  of  Francis  I.  notwithftanding  the 
protefts  of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  and  the  Elcdtor  Palatine, 
againft  the  readmiffton  of  the  Electoral  vote  of  Bohe- 
mi  a. 


Th is  event  had  been  forefeen  at  Verfailles,  and,  up¬ 
on  the  refufal  of  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  the  love  of  peace  with  which  Lewis  XV.  was  im- 
prefted,  would  even  then  perhaps  have  induced  him  to 
facrifice  his  vanity  vto  this  defirable  and  general  good, 
by  giving  up  his  oppofition  to  the  election  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  if  he  had  not  found  too  great  a  iliare  of  obfti- 
nacy  and  refentment  in  his  enemies.  England  efpecially, 
which  had  expended  fuch  enormous  furns  in  the  Queen 
of  Hungary’s  caufe*,  without  any  hopes  of  being 
ever  reimburfed  by  that  Princefs,  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
demnify  -  itfelf  by  its  navy.  'I  he  Englilli  flattered 
themfelves  that  they  fhould  for  a  long  time  crufli  that 
of  France  and  Spain  ;  that  they  fliould  thus  become 
:he  mafters  of  trade,  and  by  this  inexhauftible  channel 
ill oli Id  bring  back,  with  ufury,  all  the  riches  they  had 
v  lav  i  Hied 


*  It  is  aiTerted,  that  in  the  year  1744  the  Engliih  had  Ipent 
eleven  millions  five  hundred  and  torty  thoutand  pounds,  and  ihat 
they  expended  much  more  the  following  years. 
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I  a  vi  filed  with  fo  mueh"nmgmfic'ence,  and  which  they 
Hill  continued  to  lavifli,  by  keeping  in  pay  a  number  of 
Sovereigns-,  who  were  really  their  jlipendiarits ,  under 
the  more  decent  name  ot  auxiliaries,  and  their  Jlavcsp 
under-  that  ot  their  allies. 

France  therefore  had  no  choice  left,  but  to  continue 
in  arms :  it  was  reloived  to  carry  on  a  defenfive  war 
in  Germany,  and  to  proceed  with  the  oftenfive  one  in 
Flanders  and  Italy.*  The  Prince  of  Conti  was  charged 
with  the  war  upon  the  Rhine,  which  was  ot  a  very 
different  nature  from  that  he  had  carried  on  in  the  Alps, 
and  flill  more  in  confident  with  the  impetuofity  oi  his 
youth  and  of  his  difpofition.  But  it  had  been  thought 
neceiTary  to  fend  another  General  to  Don  Phiiip,  who 
was  a  reft  r  a  in  t  upon  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  too  tenaci¬ 
ous,  and  moreover  too  fiery  to  agree  with  the  phleg¬ 
matic  turn  and  haughtinefs  of  the  Spaniard  ;  this  mo¬ 
tive,  at  leaft,  appears  more  probable  than  the  jealoufy 
of  the  King,  between  whom  and  this  Prince  there  was 
not  however  any  better  underftanding.  He  was  cont- 
miiftoned  to  keep  the  Auftrians  in  employment,  and  by 
this  diverfion  to  prevent  them  from  falling  with  forces 
too  fuperior  upon  the  King  of  Prulha.  Marfhal  Mail* 
lebois  fucceeded  the  Prince  of  Conti  ;  he  was  thought 
to  be  the  General  the  mod  fkilful  in  this  kind  of  war, 
which  he  had  pradlifed  in  Corfica. 

The  King  took  upon  himfelf  to  go  in  perfon  to 
Flanders,  to  complete  the  conquefts  which  had  been  in« 
terrupted  the  year  before  •  and,  notwithftanding  the 
Dauphin’s  late  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the 
promife  he  had  made  the  fame  year,  of  fuffering  that 
Prince  to  accompany  him. 

The  Mini  tier  for  the  war  department  had  taken 
every  precaution,  that  the  prefence  of  his  Majefty 
fhould  not  be  fruitlefs.  Notwithftanding  the  Ioffes 
France  had  experienced  in  men,  he  had  rendered  the 
army  in.  Flanders  the  moft  fiourifhing  and  molt  com¬ 
plete  that  had  ever  yet  been  feen  there  •  it  confifted  of 
106  battalions,  and  172  lquadrons,  having  their  full 
complement  oi  men,  with  feventeen  free  companies. 
He  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  complete  it,  to  make 
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3o  April  fhe  m^tia  ™r,ch  5  which  he  had  formed 
into  feven  regiments,  under  the  title  of 
Royal  Grenadiers ,  that  were  compofed  of  picked  men 
irom  among!!  them,  The  valour  of  thefe  troops,  and 
the  fer vices  they  did,  juftified  the  idea  of  fuch  an  ef- 
tablifhment. 

This  army  was  commanded  by  Mar/hal  Saxe •  whofe 
talents  had  already  been  diiplayed  in  a  manner  to  infpire 
the  greateft  confidence  in  him  5  but  he  was  then  con- 
fumed  by  a  languifhing  difeafe,  and  almoft  dying. 
When  he  left  Paris,  being  afked  how  he  Ihould  be  able 
to  manage,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  debility,  he  anfwered  : 
the  bujtnefs  is  not  to  live,  but  to  fet  out.  He  had  loll 
nothing  of  his  activity  and  genius.  After  having  kept 
the  combined  armies  of  the  allies  in  fufpence,  and  de¬ 
ceived  them  by  feveral  marches  and  counter-marches, 
he  had  laid  fiege  to  Tcurnay.  It  was  the  ftrongeft  of 
the  barrier  towns,  one  of  the  chef-d  ceuvres  of  Vauban, 
As  foon  as  the  States  General  learnt  that  this  city  was 
in  danger,  notwithftanding  their  circumfpedtion,  they 
were  the  firlt  to  take  a  firm  refolution,  and  fent  word 
to  their  Generals,  that  they  mull  hazard  an  adtion. 
Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  enemy,  when  the  King 
and  the  Dauphin  fet  out.  It  was  an  affedting  fight  to 
fee  this  auguft  father  and  his  only  fon  tear  themfelves 
from  the  delights  of  their  palace.  The  alarm  was  ge¬ 
neral  in  Paris,  at  the  idea  of  two  fuch  precious  lives 
being  expofed.  In  default  of  them,  the  feepter  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  then 
blended  among  the  monks  of  Saint-Genevieve,  lifting 
up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  while  they  were  fighting.  He 
was  a  faint,  but  it  was  a  hero  who  was  wanted. 

The  King  arrived  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  Douay, 
and  received,  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  a  courier  from 
the  Marfhal,  to  inform  him,  that  the  army  of  the  ene¬ 
my  was  advancing,  and  would  foon  be  in  fight  :  Gen - 
tlemen ,  faid  he  to  his  Aids-de-camp,  and  to  his  Officers, 
there  ftoall  he  no  time  loft  ;  I  will  fet  out  to-morrow  at 
Jive  o'clock,  and  you  may  let  the  Dauphin  fleep. 

The  Prince,  who  had  been  apprifed  of  this,  arrived 
the  next  day,  almofl  ns  foon  as  the  King,  at  the  camp 

before 
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before  Tournay  :  he  accompanied  his  Majefty,  when 
he  went  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  intended  for  the  field 
of  battle.  All  the  army,  receiving  them  in  their  mili¬ 
tary  drefs,  fhouted  with  acclamations  of  joy.  The 
foldiers  had  not  yet  feen  the  Dauphin  ;  lie  was  already 
tall,  of  a  fettled  countenance,  and  capable  of  enduring 
the  fatigues  of  a  campaign.  His  features  were  agreea¬ 
ble,  his  complexion  remarkably  clear,  and  his  eyes 
were  full  of  fire  :  there  was  a  noble  fimplicity  in  all  his 
outward  deportment,  which  could  not  but  make  him 
agreeable  to  the  troops,  whofe  companion  he  came  to 
be.  His  prefence  was  fufficient  to  gain  their  affection, 
and,  joined  to  that  ot  the  King,  could  not  fail  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  ardor  ;  to  be  led  on  to  aClion  was  their 
only  defire.  Lewis  XV.  on  his  part,  never  exhibited 
more  chearfuinefs.  On  the  eve  of  the  addon,  the  con~ 
verfation  turned  upon  thoie  engagements  at  which  the 
Sovereign  wasprefent  in  perfon  his  Majefty  obferved, 
that,  fin.ce  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  no  hrench  Monarch 
had  fought  with  his  fon,  or  gained  a  fignal  victory 
againft  the  Englifh  :  he  hoped  he  iliould  be  the  firft. 

On  Tuefday  the  nth  of  May,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  Lewis  XV.  rofe  the  ftrft  •  he  himfelf  called 
up  Count  d’ A  r  gen  fon,  Minifter  for  the  war  department, 
at  four  .o’clock  :  they  foon  learnt  that  the  enemy,  en¬ 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  advancing  in  order 
of  battle.  At  this  intelligence,  the  Monarch  and  the 
Dauphin  crofted  the  Scheld  at  the  bridge  of  Calonne, 
and  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  army  near  FontenoL 
When  they  had  reconnoitred  the  difpofitions  of  the 
Marfhal,  he  intreated  them  to  repafs  the  river  -  but 
they  both  refufed  to  do  it,  and  placed  themfelves  near 
enough  to  the  firing,  to  fhare  the  danger  of  the  acti¬ 
on,  though  with  the  degree  of  prudence  which  their 
rank  required.  Lewis  XV.  polled  himfelf  beyond 
Notre-Dame-aux-lois :  the  only  guard  he  would  have 
was  a  fquadron  of  120  men  of  the  company  of  Charoft5 
one  Gendarme ,  one  light  horfeman,  and  one  moufque- 
taire.  Marfhal  Noaiiles  converfed  with  him  and  Count 
d’Argenfon  5  the  Aids-de  camp  were  the  fame  as  the 
year  before.  The  Duke  of  Villeroi  v/as  near  his  per- 
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fon,  as  Captain  of  his  Guards  ;  the  Dauphin  had  Ins 
Men  ins  *  along  with  him. 

The  train  of  his  Majefty  and  of  the  Dauphin,  which 
Compofed  a  numerous  company,  was  followed  by  a 
crowd  ot  perfons  drawn  thither  in  expectation  of  the 
nation,  fonie  of  whom  even  got  up  into  trees  to  enjoy 
the  fight  of  the  battle. 

*1  hough  it  be  not  in  our  plan  to  give  particular  de¬ 
scriptions  ot  luch  events,  yet  the  importance  of  this 
one,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  and,  by  pav¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  conquefl  of  the  Low  Countries, 
indemnified  France  for  all  its  other  lodes,  obliges  us  to 
dwell  longer  upon  it  •  nevertheleis,  we  ihall  do  this, 
rather  with  an  intent  to  colleft  ail  the  different  flrokes 
it  has  furnifhed,  of  (kill,  courage,  magnanimity,  pre¬ 
fence  ot  mind,  humanity,  and  even  mirth  (for  the 
French  are  merry  in  every  thing),  than  to  talk  as  mi¬ 
litary  men  or  politicians  about  this  adtion  •  upon  which 
the  ocular  witneffes,  and  the  moil;  experienced  Gene¬ 
rals,  are  not  agreed  About  five  o’clock,  the  armies 
were  in  fight.  The  right  of  the  French  extended  to¬ 
wards  the  village  of  Antoin,  their  left  towards  the  wood 
of  Barri,  and  their  center  was  at  Fontenoi.  The  ene¬ 
my  prefented  themfelves  in  three  corps  :  Count  Kcenig- 
feck,  commanded  the  right  wing  •  the  Prince  of  Wal- 
deck,  the  left  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  occupi¬ 
ed  the  center.  About  fix  o’clock  they  fired  a  cannon, 
which  was  as  it  were  the  fignal  of  adlion.  The  artil- 
lery  being  equally  well  ferved  on  both  Tides,  the  can¬ 
nonade  continued  long  with  fuccefs,  or,  to  lpeak  more 
prop- rly,  with  equal  lefs.  Every  firing  thinned  the 
ranks  and  covered  the  earth  with  dead.  Mai  dial 
Saxe,  attended  by  his  Aids  de-camp,  and  accompanied 
by  his  General  Officers,  was  then  vifiting  all  the  polls  ; 
he  was  expofed,  as  well  as  his  iciite,  to  a  continual 
fire  from  the  Dutch.  He  did'  not  conceal  the  danger 
from  them  ;  Cent kmeny  .laid  he,  your  life  is  necejjary 
to-doy, 

'  j  He 

>  ■  -  ;  ■  .>  • ' 

r* 

*  A  title  given  to  forne  Gentlemen  of  the  fir Ih  Nobility  aboui. 
Jhe  pedoQ  of  the  Dauphin.  They  are  twelve  ia  number. 
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He  thought,  for  fome  time,  that  the  enemy  would 
only  make  this  feint,  and  obferved  it  to  Marfhal  Noail- 
les  i  he  imputed  a  more  lkiltul  manoeuvre  to  them,  than 
they  really  had  :  he  thought,  they  meant  to  keep  the 
French  army  continually  in  awe,  and  in  ahum,  tbat^ 
they  might  by  this  contrivance  tetaid  the  taking  of 
Tournay,  and  perhaps  render  it  impolfible.  1  hey 
were  in  ta£t  polled  in  luch  a  manner,  that  they  could 
not  be  attacked  with  advantage,  and  they  might  have 
harraffed  the  army  of  the  befiegers  continually  ;  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  old  General  Kcenigfeck  ;  but  ' 
the  impetuous  courage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^ 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Enghfli,  would  not  htlen  to 
any  advice. 

Afrer  this  bloody  prelude,  the  allies  at  length  put 
themfelves  in  motion,  and  advanced  in  the  bell  order. 
They  full  feemed  as  if  they  intended  to  attack  the 
three  oppofite  corps  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  turning 
round  fudderily  upon  them  Fives,  they  all  fell  upon  the 
center  together.  The  fhock  was  terrible,  as  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be,  and  they  met  with  a  vigorous  repulfe. 
Notwithftanding  this  fury,  the  action  had  begun  with  a 
great  deal  of  civility  and  coolnels.  The  officers  had 
been  feen  to  falut’e  each  other,  pulling  off  their  hats. 
Lord  Charles  Hay,  a  Captain  of  the  Lnglifh  Guards, 
advanced  before  the  ranks  ;  and  Count  d’Auteroche,  a 
Lieutenant  of  Grenadiers  in  the  regiment  of  French 
Guards,  Hepped  forward  to  meet  him  :  Gentlemen  of 
the  Fi  •ench  Guards,  faid  the  Lnglifh  Captain,  fire.  Kv3 
my  Lord,  replied  the  other,  <we  never  fire  firji . 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  leeing  the  little  fuccefs  of 
this  attack,  changed  his  order  of  battle,  and  from  our 
center  turned  to  our  left.  'The  firing  of  the  mufketry 
then  began  again,  and  was  kept  up  a  long  time  in  an 
almod  invariable  order  by  the  EngliflF,  with  a  rolling 
fire,  that  is  to  fay,  firing  by  divifions,  which  followed 
each  other  without  interruption.  They  advanced  in  a 
flow  march,  as  if  they  were  going  to  exercife  :  the 
Majors  were  feen  retting  their  canes  upon  the  foldiers 
firelocks  to  make  them  fire  low  and  ftraight.  We  were 
loflng  a  great  number  of  men.  It  was  here  that  a 
cannon-flnot  killed  the  Duke  of  Grammont,  too  un¬ 
fortunately 
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fortunately  known  m  the  affair  of  Dettingen,  but  who 
epainng  his  tank  on  this  occafion,  was  regretted,  and 
.eiv.u  the  honour  of  having  the  baton  of  Marflial 

niM  df  h  "  h',s.coffin-  In  the  morning,  Marlhal  No- 
lles  faid  to  mill:  Nephew,  we  muft  embrace  upon  a 

n  '  '  V  1  Ja^S  W  fouR  fee  each  other  no  more 
J  ne  juice  of  Grammont  received  the  ftroke  of  death 
with  the  greateft  Coolnefs.  Take  care  of  yourfelf,  faid 

mi  Count  Lowendahl,  your  hr Je  is  killed :  And  f» 
am,  /,  anfwered  the  Duke.  J 

I  he  French  had  imperceptibly  loft  ground,  and 
v;ere  at  300  paces  below  Fontenoi.  This  pofition,  by 
accident,  became  fatal  to  the  enemy,  who  were  at  once 
expo  lea  to  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  of  the  wood  of 
bam,  and  to  that  of  the  artillery  of  Fontenoi.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  then  had  recourfe  to  that  admi- 
rabie  manoeuvre,  which  will  ever  rank  him  among  the 
great  eft  commanders.  He  caufed  the  rear  lines  of  his 
arm)  to  lace  about,  which  being  already  cohfined  in 
Font  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  formed  by  this 
means  a  long  fquare,  one  of  the  fides  of  which  was  to 
continue  prefling  upon  our  left  wing,  the  other  was  to 
furround  the  redoubts  of  the  wood  of  Barri,  and  the 
third  to.  keep  . its  ground  againft  the  pofl  of  Fontenoi 
This  difpofition  iucceeded  to  the  General  beyond  his 
expectations.  .It  lormed  a  thick  column,  almofl  impe- 
ncaable  fiom  its  fohdity,  and  more  fo  from  its  courage 
His  troops  could  fire  a  greater  number  of  rounds,  and 
every  fliot  took  effedt. 

In  the  mean  while,  IViarfhal  Saxe,  fo  me  fames  on 
horfeback,  fometrmes  on  foot,  fometimes  on  a  litter, 
r  he  continued  very  ill,  fhewed  himfelf  wherever  the 
danger  was  greateft.  It  was  at  this  inftant  that  Mar¬ 
ital  Noailles,  forgetting  his  own  rank  in  favour  of  a 
foreign  General,  younger  than  himfelf,  facrificed  the 
jealoufy  of.  command  to  the  good  of  the  State,  and 
a&ed  as  his  Aid-de-camp.  The  Marfihal  beheld  the 
army  exerting  prodigies  of  valour  in  every  part,  but 
which  ferved  only  to  increafe  our  Ioffes  ;  for  if  the 
fo  Idlers  gave  way  for  a  moment  to  the  efforts  of  this 
formidable  column,  they  returned  again  to  the  charge, 
without  ever  being  difcouragedj  and  always  without 
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fuccefs.  There  would  be  no  end  to  it,  if  we  were  to 
relate  every  thing  great  and  heroic  that  palled  upon 
this  day.  M.  de  Luttaux,  the  firft  Lieutenant  General 
of  the  army,  upon  being  informed  of  the  danger  in 
which  the  center  of  the  army  was,  haftened  from 
\Fontenoi,  where  he  had  juft  been  dangeroufly  wound¬ 
ed.  His  Aid-de-camp  was  intreating  him,  firft  to  get 
his  wound  drefted :  Dhe  King's  fervice,  faid  he,  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life  /  He  did  not  leave  the  field, 
till  after  he  had  received  two  other  mortal  wounds. 
He  preferved  his  prefence  of  mind  for  the  command 
to  the  end,  and  meeting  in  his  way  lome  foldiers  of 
the  regiment  of  Guards,  he  faid  to  them  :  My  friends , 
go  and  join  yoiv<\  companions ,  who  guard  the  bridge  of 
Calonne • 

This  bridge  became  more  and  more  important,  for 
it  began  to  be  in  agitation  to  make  the  King  retreat, 
and  it  was  over  it  that  his  Majeftv  was  to  pafs.  His 
fuite  were  conjuring  him,  to  put  his  own  perfon,  and 
that  of  the  Dauphin,  in  fafety.  They  were  polled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  adlion  upon  a  fmall  eminence, 
upon  which  the  enemy’s  cannon  had  a  full  bearing. 
One  of  the  balls  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  fon  :  Mo'nfieur 
le  Dauphin,  .exclaimed  he,  fend  it  back  to  the  enemy ,  I 
will  receive  nothing  from  them.  At  length,  the  mufke- 
try  took  effebt  upon  this  fpot.  One  of  the  Count 
d’Argenfon’s  domeftics  was  ftricken  on  the  forehead  by 
a  mufket  ball,  a  great  way  behind  the  King.  All  thefe 
circumftances  are  related  in  a  manner  as  fprightly  as  it 
is  interefting,  in  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  d’Argenfon 
to  M.  Voltaire  *.  The  letter  of  the  Dauphin  to  the 
Dauphinefs,  upon  the  fame  fubjedt,  is  no  lefs  curious 
from  the  chearfulnefs,  the  fimplicity,  and  efpeciaily 
the  modefty  with  which  it  is  written.  The  Prince 
{peaks  only  of  the  King,  without  faying  a  word  of 
himfelf  f , 

Lewis 


*  We  refer  to  the  Appendix  fer  this  letter,  which  Voltaire  had 
preferved  among  his  papers,  No,  I. 

f  Is  will  be  inferred  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II, 
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Lewis  XV.  obterved  every  thing  with  attention  on 
this  fpot,  from  whence  all  the  corps  were  equally  with¬ 
in  his  view  ;  he  made  tome  judicious  remarks,  gave 
orders  in  confequence,  and  altered  fome  difpofitions, 
but  always  with  that  referve  which  he  fhewed  in  every 
thing,  and  atier  having  taken  the  General’s  opinion. 
He  laid,  that  he  came  to  this  battle  to  inftrudt  himfelf, 
and  to  inHrudt  his  Ion.  The  fame  deference  determined 
him  to  quit  this  poll:,  where  he  was  too  much  expofed, 
and  to  draw  nearer  to  Antoin.  It  was  there  that  the 
Marquis  de  Meufe  came  to  intreat  his  Majefly,  from 
Marfhal  Saxe,  to  repafs  the  biidge,  with  u  fill  ranees, 
that  he  would  exert  himfelf,  to  the  utmolt  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  to  repair  the  condition.  1  am  perfectly  convinced 
of  that ,  replied  the  Monarch,  hut  1  <will  flay  'where  1 
am.  In  the  mean  while,  the  impetuous  ardor  of  the 
Dauphin  could  not  be  reftrained  ;  he  wanted  to  advance 
at  the  head  of  the  King’s  houfehold  troops  ;  and  as  he 
was  running  on,  with  his  fivord  in  his  hand,  he  cried 
out  ;  Frenchmen ,  let  us  march  ;  < where  is  then  the  ho¬ 
nour  oj  the  nation  ?  He  was  Hopped,  and  was  told 
that  his  life  was  too  precious.  Ah!  laid  he,  in  the  day 
of  battle ,  it  is  not  my  life  >  it  is  that  of  the  General. 

The  carnage  Hill  continued,  the  regiments  advanced, 
one  after  the  other,  and  were  diftindtly  dehroyed.  One 
among  the  red  attracted  particularly  the  attention  of 
Marfhal  Saxe.  This  hero  feeing  whole  ranks  fall  down, 
without  the  corps  giving  way,  inquired  what  troop  it 
was.  He  was  informed  that  it  was  the  regiment  Jes 
Vcuf'eaux ,  commanded  by  Count  Guerchy,  the  only 
one  ot  its  officers  who  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be 
killed  or  wounded  ;  he  exclaimed  :  This  is  admirable  T 

The  enemy,  already  reckoning  upon  the  victory, 
iliouted  with  joy.  Their  ihouts  were  heard  as  far  as 
Tournai.  The  foldiers,  who,  from  the  top  of  the 
ramparts,  were  fpe&ators  of  the  combat,  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the  befiegers  :  the 
garrifon  attempted  a  Tally  •  but  fome  militia  and  troops, 
newly  railed,  that  were  left  to  guard  the  trenches,  , 
did  their  duty  fo  well,  that  they  were  repulfed  with 
lofs. 
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At  this  critical  moment  it  was  refolved  upon  to  make 
a  la  It  effort,  and  to  fall  upon  the  Englifli  by  a  triple 
attack  a  gain  ft  their  front  and  their  flanks.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  expected  to  change  the  face  of  affairs.  The 
foldiers  fhewed  as  much  readinefs  as  if  they  had  not 
yet  fought,  and  the  charge  began  again.  Never  did 
two  rival  armies,  animated  with  the  defire  of  revenge, 
meet  each  other  with  greater  fury.  It  was  upon  this 
occafion  that  the  King’s  houfehold  troops,  which  had 
not  yet  been  engaged,  acquired  much  honour.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  recommended  by  the  Chevalier 

4-3  I  ' 

Folard,  of  keeping  at  a  diftance  from  the  enemy  thole 
troops  whole  name  they  (land  mod  in  awe  of,  Marfhal 
Saxe  had  kept  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Carabineers,  in  re- 
ferve.  The  example  of  thefe  frelli  troops,  whole  ar¬ 
dor  had  increafed  while  they  had  remained  inactive, 
re-animated  the  others,  which  had  been  difcouraged* 
All  the  regiments,  both  French  and  foreign,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  ruftied  on  with  new  impetuofity.  7 'he 
column,  dill  unmoveable,  oppofed  the  three  attacks, 
and  fupported  them  with  intrepidity.  It  was  battered 
by  a  terrible  and  continual  fire  j  while  its  own  was  in- 
ceffantly  kept  up.  The  adlion  on  both  lides  became 
a. dreadful  butchery.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  con¬ 
cealed  his  Ioffes,  ours  were  evident.  The  regiments  of 
the  King,  of  La  Couronne ,  and  of  Aubeterre ,  were 
feen  to  intrench  themfelves  behind  heaps  of  carcafes. 
The  army  of  the  confederates  improved  their  former 
lucceffes,  by  other  advantages.  Our  lines,  crufhed 
rather  than  broken,  appeared  difordered  in  feveral 
places.  In  the  mean  while,  feveral  detachments,  gui¬ 
ded  only  by  their  valour,  ventured  to  precipitate  them- 
felves  againft  this  invincible  battalion:  no  effort  was 
capable  of  penetrating  it.  All  thefe  particular  attacks 
were  carried  on  without  any  plan,  and  conftitute  what 
are  called  falfe  charges,  in  which  every  exertion  of 
bravery  is  unavailing  againft  dilcipl ine  and  order. 

A  retreat  became  now  more  neceffary  than  ever, 
The  perfons  who  were  about  the  King  thought  the 
battle  loft  ;  there  were  no  more  halls  at  Fontenoi,  nor 
at  the  redoubt  of  the  wood  of  Barri.  Moft  of  the 
perfons  who  worked  the  artillery  were  killed  ;  Marfhal 
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Saxe  had  given  orders  to  evacuate  the  pod;  of  Antoin  » 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  preventing  a  total  defeat* 
Terror  began  to  leize  the  French  ;  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  horfemen  were  pufhed  in  diforder  to  the  fpot 
where  the  Kiog  was  with  his  fon.  Thefe  two  Princes 
were  feparated  by  the  crowd  that  precipitated  upon 
them.  •  His  Majefty  did  not  change  countenance:  he 
was  afHidted,  but  fhewed  no  marks  of  anger  or  uneafi- 
nels.  He  oblerved  about  200  horfemen  difperfed  be¬ 
hind  him,  towards  Notre-Datne-aux-bois  :  he  faid  to  a 
light  ho  lie  man  :  Go  and  rally  tbofe  people  in  my  nai?ie9 
and  bring  them  back.  The  light  horfeman  was  named 
Jouy  •  he  obeyed,  and  brought  them  back.  He 
thought  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  after 
the  vidtory,  it  was  neceftary  to  inquire  after  him,  to 
give  him  a  reward. 

There  was  rather  a  tumultuous  kind  of  Council 
about  the  King  ;  he  was  folicited,  in  the  name  of  his 
country,  not  to  expofe  himfelf  any  more  •  he  Hill  per- 
filled,  fenfible  of  the  bad  effedt  his  departure  would  oCr 
cafion.  Mar  dial  Saxe  came  up  at  this  inftant  •  the  King 
communicated  to  him  the  fubjedt  in  agitation.  Where 
is  the  fcoundrel ,  exclaimed  he,  who  gives  fiu:h  a  device  to 
your  Majefty  ?  Before  the  battle,  it  was  my  opinion .  h 
is  now  too  late  ;  matters  are  not  fufftciently  defperate . 
A  little  after  this,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  came  up  ;  he 
encouraged  the  intimidated  perfons  :  he  informed  them, 
that  balls  were  juft  come,  and  that  Fontenoi  ftiil  held 
out  ;  he  affined  them,  that  he  was  come  from  recon- 
noitring  the  column  •  that  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon 
it  might  be  penetrated  ;  and  that  fuch  an  opening  as 
this  would  be  fufticient  to  break  it.  The  idea  was  fug- 
geftedby  a  fubaltern  officer  of  artillery,  and  he  took 
the  credit  of  it  to  himfelf :  fortunately  there  were  four 
pieces  of  cannon  at  hand,  deftined  to  cover  the  retreat, 
Lewis  XV.  delighted,  eagerly  embraced  the  advice  of 
his  favourite.  He  ordered  the  Duke  de  Pecquigny  to 
get  thefe  four  pieces  pointed.  The  Noblemah  haftened 
to  perform  this  fervice  :  the  ufe  of  the  cannon  was  in¬ 
dicated  to  him,  upon  which  he  cried  out  :  No  retreat , 
the  King  orders  that  tbeje  four  pieces  of  cannon  jhould 
gain  the  viflory.  They  were  inftantly  pointed  at  the 
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-enemy,  who  already  thought  thernfelves  mailers  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  were  very  near.  The  cannon  was 
tired  rapidly  leveral  times.  I  he  certainty  of  being 
knocked  down  the  inflant  after,  made  the  loldier  feai- 
ful  of  filling  up  the  place  of  his  companion,  who  had 
juff  been  flain.  The  column,  hitherto  impenetrable, 
at  length  exhibited  a  deficiency. .  The  King’s  houfe- 
hold  troops  came  forward,  and  infinuated  thernfelves 
by  this  breach,  which  was  enlarged  by  the  Gendarmes 
and  Carabineers:  the  other  regiments,  followed,  ani¬ 
mated  by  this  fuccefs  :  the  corps  commillioned  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  other  attacks,  precipitated  thernfelves  int.o  the 
lines  that  were  oppofed  to  them,  and  broke  them  in  le- 
veral  places.  The  bayonet  and  the  lw’ord  now  came  in 
life  ;  the  fray  was  dreadful,  and  the  confufion  fuch, 
that  the  Carabineers,  taking  one  moment  the  Irilh, 
who  were  cloathed  nearly  the  fame,  for  Englifh,  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  call  out  France  for  ever  !  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  after  fome  of  them  had  been  killed.  1  he  co¬ 
lumn  once  opened,  the  whole  gave  way  and  was  di£» 
perfed.  The  enemy  could  not  fingly  refill  the  fury  of 
the  French.  The  foldiers,  irritated  with  the  firft  re¬ 
finance,  gave  no  quarter,  and  mafia cred  without  mer¬ 
cy  all  that  came  in  their  way.  Thofe  who  efcaped  the 
fword  of  the  foot  foldiers  were  trampled  by  the  cavalry. 
The  horfes,  covered  with  blood  up  to  the  bread,  found 
it  difficult  to  clear  thernfelves  from  the  heaps  of  carca- 
fes  with  which  the  plain  was  covered.  The  fingularity 
is,  that  the  general  rout  of  an  army  fo  intrepid  a  few 
hours  before,  was  the  work  of  an  inflant.  The  re¬ 
mainder  fled,  and  difappeared.  It  feemed  as  if  we  had 
been  fighting  againft  thofe  inchantcd  legions,  which 
were  vifible  and  invifible  at  pleafure  ;  it  was  an  affair 
of  feven  or  eight  minutes.  The  French,  aftonifhed 
to  meet  with  Frenchmen  every  where,  at  length  took 
breath  ;  they  felt  the  joy  of  a  victory  fo  long  dis¬ 
puted. 

Every  one  reafoned  according  to  his  feelings  upon 
the  caufe  of  gaining  this  battle.  Some  attributed  it  to 
the  prefence  of  the  King  and  of  the  Dauphin  ;  fome 
to  the  (kill  of  Marfihal  Saxe  ;  fome  to  the  vigorous 
charge  of  the  King’s  houfehold  troops  •,  fome  to  the 
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contrivance  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  ;  others,  ,Vfine, 
to  the  valour  ot  our  troops,  whom  nothin?  could  di£- 
comage.  .  1  he(e  feveral  circumftances  certainly  ccrf- 
cuiied  in  it  ;  but  the  faults  committed  by  the  enemy 
did  not  lefs  contribute.  The  firft,  was,  to  have  left 
behind  them  the  redoubts  of  the  Woods  of  Barri  and 
t  ontenoi,  the- cannon  of  which  they' might  even  have 
turned  againft  the  French.  Their  fecond  fault  was, 
to  have  advanced  without  cavalry.  The  third  was, 
not  to  hat e  availed  themlelves  of  the  inftant,  when 
there  was  nothing  but  powder  fired  at  Fontenoi,  to 
leize  upon  that  poll.— In  a  word,  the  fourth,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  moil  corifiderable  error  came  from  the 
Dutch,  who,  being  frightened  at  the  firftftiock  they 
had  received,  inftead  of  forcing  the  poll  of  Antoin, 
and  the  redoubts  that  feparated  it  from  Fontenoi— by 
whicn  they  would  have  alii fled  and  fupported  the  En?- 
loir  remained  idle  Ipe  (Stators  of  the  engagement. 

,  '00n  as  the  field  of  battle  was  clear,  the  Kings, 

in  order  to  infpire  the  Dauphin  withthe  fame  horror 
which  he  himfelf  had,  for  even  a  juft  war,  caufed  him 
to  go  over  it.  7  he  young  Prince,  fhuddering,  faw  in 
reality  what  he  had  only  feen  in  hiftory — humanity  de~ 
graded  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  a  vaft  plain  leaked  with, 
blood,  limbs  fcattered  and  feparated  from  the  trunks 
heaps  of  carcafes,  and  thoufands  of  dying  men  endea¬ 
vouring  in  vain  to  difengage  themfelves  from  them, 
lie  related,  that  he  had  feen  tome,  forgetting  they 
were  enemies,  and  reciprocally  binding  up  the  wounds 
they  had  ^  inflicted  upon  each  other  ;  fome  were '  ft  rug- 
gling  again  ft  death,  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  bit¬ 
ing  the  earth  ;  others  were  railing  up  their  heads,  and 
recalling  an  inftant  of  life  to  exclaim  ;  Long  live  the 
Kuig  and  the.  Dauphin  /  they  expired  with  this  laft  ef¬ 
fort,  Several  ot  them,  intent  upon  the  falyation  of 
their  fouls,  for  want  of  Priefts,  were  confefting'  them¬ 
felves  to  God,  and  imploring  his  mercy.  On  which¬ 
ever  fide  he  turned,  there  was  nothing  heard  but  la¬ 
mentable  groans  and  gnafhings  of  rage. 

At  this  horrid  fpebtacle,  fo  abetting  for  a  young 
Prince,  whole  heart  has  loft  nothing  of  its  fenfibikty, 
the  Dauphin  melted.  The  King,  who  perceived  this, 
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faid  to  him :  Learn,  my  [on,  how  much  a  vifiory  is  coflly 
and  painful!  'I  he  Monarch  had  given  him  a  iumlar 
leiron  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  ;  when  his  hi  ft  iur- 
geon,  la  Peyronie,  came  to  give  him  an  account  of 
the  cataftrophe  of  the  Duke  of  Grammont,  his  Ma- 
jeftv  had  cried  out  with  a  ftgh  :  Alas  t  there  <wiL  he 
many  others  this  Jay.  'I  he  Dauphin  anlwered  his  au- 
auit  father  only  with  tears.  At  this  intlant  the  King 
being  aiked  how  he  would  liave  the  Lngliili  treated, 
anfwered:  As  our  own,  they  are  no  longer  our  enemies. 
Accordingly,  they  were  treated  with  every,  attention 
poffible  ;  a  great  part  of  them  were  font  to  Ljfle,  where 
the  convents  and  communities  ferved  as  hoipitals.  1  he 
Ladies  of  the  city  abandoned  their  toilets  and  their 
amusements  for  feveral  days  ;  they  tore  up  their  fhifts 
to  make  lint.  The  enemy,  on  calling  ovei  their  num¬ 
bers,  milled  i  4,000  men  ;  but  6,000  ot  thele  returned 
the  fame  evening  :  they  loll  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  French  likewife  bought  this  vidory  very  dear  : 
every  regiment  had  loll  part  of  the  corps ;  fome  of 
them  were  totally  dellroyed,  and  had  nothing  but  their 
names  remaining.  T  here  had  been  a  greater  number 
of  officers  killed  and  wounded,  in  proportion,  than 
foldiers  ;  and  to  do  jullice  to  all,  we  fhould  be  obliged 
to  name  almoll  the  whole  Nobility  oi  the  kingdom- 

Tou  rnai  furrendered  ten  days  after  this  vidory.  To 
acknowledge  the  lervices  ot  IVIarfhal  Saxe,  alieady 
crowned  with  glory,  honours,  and  tortune,  the  King 
granted  him  the  honours  of  the  Louvre,  gave  him  the 
park  and  cattle  of  Chambord  for  life,  and  increafed 
his  penfions  with  the  addition  of  livres  *  per 

annum. 

This  city,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  France, 
and  was  one  of  the  moll  antient  patrimonies  of  our 
Kings,  was  not  dilpleafed  at  being  retaken,  not  from 
any  motive  of  attachment  to  their  conquerors,  but 
from  views  of  intereft.  It  is  well  known  how  much 
money  our  troops  circulate,  in  all  the  places  through 
which  they  pafs,  by  their  profufion  :  but  the  Dutch 
garrifon  imported  even  their  ilioes  and  dockings  from 

their 
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^ieir  own  country.  This  ceconomy — which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  proper  in  a  nation  that  did  not  confider  the 
citizens  as  their  countrymen,  and  refided  there  only  as 
smong  foreigners — could  not  but  render  the  magnih- 
cence  of  the  French  more  agreeable.  Tournai  foon 
-  ad  an  inftance  of  this,  in  a  fight  which  had  not  been 
renewed  there  fince  the  lad  wars  of  Lewis  XIV.  The 
lupenor  courts  of  the  capital  had  appointed  deputations 
t0.  compliment  the  King  on  his  vidlory.  They  arrived 
nuth  a  numerous  train,  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
Oi  their  million.  They  had  a  public  audience  at  Pon- 
tachin,  calculated  to  give  foreigners  an  idea  of  the 
ivionarch  in  his  pacific  functions. 

In  the  interval  between  the  attack  of  the  city  and 
that  of  the  citadel,  there  was  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  :  it 
capitulated  on  the  19th  of  June.  Eight  days  after  A? 
J  is  Dieu,  the  King  m  de  his  entrance  into  I’ournai 
widi  his  fon.  I  hey  afiifted  at  the  procefiion  of  the 
h°iy  facrament.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  very  fu- 
perilitious,  were  much  edified  with  their  piety.  They 
iaid  one  to  another,  “  It  was  no  wonder  that  Heaven 
f(  fliould  declare  itfelf  in  favour  of  an  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  Princes  fo  religious.”  But,  in  fact,  it 
was  commanded  by  a  General  who  never  went  to  nials, 
who  had  but  little  faith  in  the  Deity,  and  who,  even 
at  that  period,  was  the  vidlim  of  his  own  debaucheries. 

1  he  Monarch,  whole  piety  and  devotion  they  fo  much 
admired,  was  then  living  in  a  ftate  of  double  adultery. 

VV  ithout  fearching,  therefore,  into  the  decrees  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  the  real  caufe  of  this  glorious  campaign,  and 
thole  which  fucceeded  it,  was  the  battle  of  Fontenoi. 
The  army  ol  the  allies  being  weakened  and  dilperled, 
were  not  able  to  oppofe  any  enterprife. 

The  King,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  on  to 
new  conquells,  ft  ill  accompanied  by  the  Dauphin. 
Count  Lowendahl  took  the  city  of  Ghent  by  efcalade  • 
Bruges  opened  its  gates  to  the  Marquis  of  Souvre;; 
the  King  made  himfelf  m after  of  Oudenarde  in  lefs 
than  four  days  of  open  trenches.  He  made  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  city  of  Ghent,  and  gave  audience  there 
to  Baron  Bernftorff,  Envoy  from  the  King  of  Denmark, 
to  acquaint  his  Majefty  that  the  Princefs  of  Denmark 
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was  delivered  of  a  Prince.  Dendermonde  was  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Harcourt  ;  and  Oftend,  after  a  liege 
of  fix  days,  by  Count  Lowendahl  ,•  who  alio  pofleffed 
himfelf  of  Nieuport,  with  its  garrifon,  in  five  days. 
Finally,  Ath  did  not  hold  out  any  longer  againft  the 
Marquis  of  Clermont  Gallerande. 

Never  had  Lewis  XV.  appeared  fo  great  as  during 
this  campaign:  he  dictated  laws  even  to  his  enemies. 
While  the  Dutch  were  fighting  again ll:  him,  he  always 
had  an  Ambaftador  from  that  republic  near  his  perfon. 
He  caused  to  be  claimed,  in  his  name,  at  ^ 
the  Hague,  two  fhips  of  the  India  Com-  ^  ’ 

pany,  the  Hercules  and  the  Jafon,  taken  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  and  bought  at  Batavia  by  the  Governor  General. 
The  Abbe  de  la  Ville,  his  Envoy,  produced  the  two 
treaties  between  the  two  nations,  which  forbade  the 
giving  any  afylum  in  their  reciprocal  ports,  to  perfons 
who  had  made  any  captures  againft  either  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers,  far  from-  permitting  that  they  fhould  ^ 

be  fold  and  turned  into  property  j  and  the  eCo 

Stated-General  ordered  the  reftitution  of  them. 

This  Minifter,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  re¬ 
concile  to  the  King  his  matter  this  Republic — which 
had  entered  into  the  conteft  from  a  fpirit  of  party,  ra¬ 
ther  than  with  the  real  and  unanimous  wifhes  of  the 
nation — demanded  their  mediation,  and  propofed  that  a 
general  congrefs  fhould  be  aftembled  there  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  This  prelude  of  good  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  was  followed  by  a  new  requilition,  that  the 
Republic  fhould  abftain  from  fending  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  the  6,000  men  of  the  garrifons  of  Tournai  and 
■Oudenarde,  engaged  by  their  capitulation  to  perform 
no  military  fervice  till  the  1ft  of  January  1747.  The 
requifitron  was  juft,  and  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  call 
them  back,  inafmuch  as  the  King  might  attack  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  that  the  Englifh  could  not  oppofe  him  with 
troops  which  fhould  have  broken  their  oaths. 

His  Britannic  Majefty,  on  his  part,  had  demanded 
this  reinforcement  in  compliance  with  the  treaties  of 
the  Englifh  with  Holland,  which  was  to  furnifh  fuch  a 
contingent  in  all  cafes  of  invafion.  This  was  a  pofi- 
tive  one.  Prince  Edward,  led  on  by  his  courage,  and 
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unable  to  remain  in  a  Rate  of  inadion,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  Shameful,  had  landed  the  latter  end  of  Auguil 
in  Scotland.  At  his  landing,  he  had  published  a  mani- 
teito,  in  which  he  declared,  that  he  came  to  claim  his 
rights  :  he  engaged  himfelf  to  become  the  moft  valiant 
defender  ot  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  Englifh  ; 
he  hoped  to  afeend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  without 
any  alhitance,  except  that  ot  his  people,  and  would 
not  employ  any  foreign  troops  for  this  purpole,  unlefs 
his  enemies  Should  fet  the  example,  and  oblige  him  to  it. 

1  his  generous  refolution  excited  in  his  favour  a  certain 
number  ot  the  partilans  of  the  houfe  of  the  Stuarts  r 
in  a  Short  time,  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  men  ;  but  it  was  merely  the  conle- 

2  08  q1161106  °f  a  momentary  enthufiafm,  that  put 

him  in  poSTeSfion  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  fome  other  towns.  He  entered  England,  beat 
<  Dec  4°°°  ErigliSH  at  Prefton,  and  advanced  as 
'  far  as  Lancafter,  without  meeting  with  anv 
enemy  to  oppofe,  or  indeed  any  friend  to  a /lift  him  ; 
he  proceeded  to  Macclesfield,  at  the  diftance  of  45 
leagues  from  London,  without  there  being  any  move¬ 
ment  made  in  his  favour.  At  length  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland  returned  into  England,  thinking  him  an  enemy 
proper  for  him  to  appear  againft  ;  he  marched  up  to 
the  Prince,  who  fell  back  towards  Scotland.  His  rear¬ 
guard  was  beaten  at  Clifton,  and  joined  him  in  diforder 
at  Carlifle  :  but  he  got  fome  retaliation  at  Falkirk, 

#  where  he  gained  a  battle,  which  feemed 
~  j  y  to  reinSlate  his  affairs,  and  gave  France 
’  fome  hopes  of  a  revolution  in  his  favour. 

7  here  was  hill  a  more  agreeable  profpedt  whicli  pre- 
fented  itfelf  in  Italy.  The  Auftrians,  employed  againft 
the  King  of  Pruffia  in  Germany,  had  not  been  able  to 
appear  in  force  in  that  country  ;  lo  that  nothing  could 
Slop  the  progrefs  of  the  combined  army  of  French  and 
Spaniards.  The  Infant  Don  Philip  and  Marfhal  Maille^ 
bois  had  made  theinfelves  mafters  of  the  valley  of 
Oneille,  and  had  entered  upon  the  territo- 
*  ~  r  *  ry  of  Genoa,  by  agreement  with  the  repub- 
lie  ;  which  being  offended  at  the  treaty  of 
Worms,  had  taken  their  arrangements  with  the  allies, 

and 


and  obliged  thernlelves  to  ftipplyuhem  with  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  and  a  confiderable  train  ot  artillery.  A  ly¬ 
rics  of  uninterrupted  luccelfes  was  the  reiult  ot  this. 
The  Marquis  ot  Mirepoix  beat  the  Piedmontefe  at 
Mentelemo,  and  feized  upon  their  camp  :  Mariliai 
Maillebois  deteated  them  at  Ballignano,  upon  the  Lower 
Tanaro  ;  and  Count  Lautrec  gained  a  victory  over 
them  in  the  valley  of  Pragelas.  The  Auftrians,  who 
had  joined  them  at  Novi,  were  forced  there  ;  the  cal- 
ties  of  Seravalle,  Tortona,  Placentia,  Parma,  and  Pa¬ 
via,  were  feized  upon  in  their  fight,  'i  o  punifli  the 
Genoefe  for  their  de  edtion,  the  ErtgUHi,  with  a  iqua- 
dron  of  thirteen  ;<fhips,  attempted  to  bombard'  Final, 
but  without  fuccefs,  and  without  caufing  any *  damage. 
The  victorious  army  penetrated  into  Alexandria  :  the 
city  and  caftle  of-  CafaL  were  reduced  ;  ana  the  brave 
Chevert  made  the  garrifon-  of  Adi  prifoners  of  war. 
In  a  word,  the  Spaniards  reached  Milan.  ^  ^ yec 
It  is  cuftomavy  for  this  city,  which  is  not 
fortified,  to  fur  render,  without  refinance,  to  any  troops 
that  prefent.  themfelves  before  its  gates  ;  the  Infant 
Don- Philip,  entered  it  on  the  49th  of  December,  and 
received '  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Senate,  and 
the  inhabitants.  Thus  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  was  con¬ 
quering  at  once  a  number  of  States  in  the  north  and 
in  the  feuth  ;  and  this  campaign,  more  fortunate  than 
the  preceding,  terminated  glorioufly  in  all  parts,  except 
in  America.  The  Englifh  had  taken  the  city  of  Louif- 
bourg,  in  Cape  Breton,  after  a  fiege  of  fifty  days.  The 
good  fortune  they  had  had  in  feizing  upon  the  royal 
battery,  which  covers  this  port,  and  is  its  chief  defence, 
had  furnifhed  them  the  means,  by  turning  if  againft  the 
citadel,  to  batter  it  more  nearly,  and  had  facilitated 
the  conqueft  j  which,  however,  was  rather  owing  to 
a  preceding  and  more  capital  fault.  M.  de  la  Maifon- 
fort,  Captain  of  the  Vigilant^  was  gone  there  with 
Cannon,  balls,  powder,  and  other  ammunition  ;  he  had 
had  a  fortunate  paffage,  and  the  wind  was  favourable 
for  his  entrance  into  the  road  of  Louilbourg.  A  fmall 
privateer  of  the  enemy  came  up  with  him,  fired  now 
and  then  a  few  fhot,  and  then  made  its  efcape.  The 
proud  Captain  was  incenfed  at  this  boldnefs  •  he  chafed 
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the  privateer,  which  kept  him  in  bay  with  the  hope  oh 
coming  up  to  him,  and  led  the  flhip,  imperceptibly^ 
towards  the  Englifh  fquadron,  at  anchor  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  bay  ;  the  v  aptain  perceived  the  fnare,  and  was 
going  to  t  ck  abou’,  when  the  wind  fhiiting,  he  failed 
in  his  comniiflion ,  and  was  taken,  By  this  reinforce- 
aient,  the  Er.glilh,  who  began  to  be  difeouraged  at  the 
approach  of  the  bad  feafon,  judging  that  the  place 
was  in  want  of  ammunition,  were  reanimated,  and 
turned  againft  Louifbourg  the  materials  deftined  for  its 
defence.  As  for  the  reft,  the  victory  of  M.  de  Mac- 
nernara,  a  fimple  Captain  of  a  fhip,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  fquadron  of  five  veflels  and  two  frigates, 
defigned  for  the  American  iflands — where  he  met  with 
feveral  of  the  enemy’s  men  of  war,  whom  he  fought, 
and  obliged  to  fiheer  off* — fupported  the  honour  of  the 
French  flag.  The  Minifter  of  the  marine  department 
at  that  time,  did  not  think  that  the  protection  of  our 
trade  was  to  be  negleCted  ;  he  confidered  this  as  one  of 
the  moft  efiential  duties  of  the  King’s  officers-.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  pride  and  their  unwillingnefs,  he  obliged 
them  to  it.  This  fame  M.  de  Macnemara,  being  com- 
miflioned  to  efcort  different  fleets  during  his  expedition, 
conducted  them  to  their  deftination,  and,  preferring 
his  duty  to  more  brilliant  actions,  was  not  afraid  to  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  the  raillery  and  affronts  of  his  comrades, 
in  order  to  execute  literally  the  objeCt  of  his  commif- 
fion  f. 

The 

*  ExprefTions  ufed  In  the  patent  of  Vice  Admiral,  granted  to 
M.  de  Macnemara  in  1756. 

ExtraEl  of  an  hiftorical  manufenpt  upon  the  navy,  during 
the  <war  of  1756.— From  M.  Lombard,  at  prelent  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  who  embarked,  in  1745,  in  M.  de  Macnemara’s  fqua¬ 
dron,  on  board  a  veffel  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  Lombard,  his 
brother,  we  learn —that  M.  de  Macnemara,  convoying  a  fleet  to 
St,  Domingo,  met,  acrofs  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  an  Englifh 
fquadron  of  inferior  force,  which  (food  off  at  the  fight  of  ours; 
but,  perceiviog  that  we  made  no  motion  to  run  down  upon  them, 
they  imagined  we  were  more  weak  than  they,  and  tacking  about, 
made  fail  towards  us  M.  de  Macnemara,  then  considering  the 
engagement  as  unavoidable,  prepared  to  form  his  line,  and  made 
a  (hew  of  tacking  about  ^  but,  inlUad  of  going  with  the  wind. 
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The  winter,  from  1745  to  174-6,  was  palled  in  re¬ 
joicings  and  feftivals.  Marfhal  Saxe,  at  his  return, 
enjoyed  a  new  kind  of  triumph,  the  firft  time  he  went 
to  the  opera.  Being  feated  in  the  balcony- box  upon 
the  Urge,  Mademoilelle  de  Metz,  who  played  the  part 
of  Glory  advanced  towards  this  hero,  and  placed  a  crown 
of  laurel  upon  his  head-  It  was  not  meerly  a  jeu  de 
theatre ,  for  the  public,  by  repeated  and  unanimous 
plaudits,  decreed  it  to  him  in  a  ftitl  more  flatteiing 
manner.  This  was  the  prelude  of  what  was  to  be  done 
at  Verfailles  in  honour  of  the  King. 

The  glory  which  Lewis  XV.  had  acquired  at  Fon- 
tenoi,  and  during  the  whole  x)f  the  campaign,  iurnifh- 
cd  an  excufe  for  his  weaknefs,  in  having  carried  hi# 
uiift refs  along  with  him  ;  who  had  not,  however,  put 
herfelf  fo  forward  as  the  Duchefs  of  Chateau- roux  ; 
flie  had  kept  herfelf  concealed,  and  in  a  Hate  of  referve  : 
many  perfons  were  even  ignorant  of  her  being  at  the 
army  ;  it  was  proper  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  a  commerce  of  too  fatal  an  example  for  him,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  marriage  ;  and  it  was  to  be  wifhed, 
that  this  myitery  could  have  been  kept  up.  But  the 
Monarch’s  pafTion,  far  from  being  extinguifhed  by  polfef- 
fion,  increafed  in  fo  violent  a  manner,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  favourite  took  fo  high  a  flight,  that  fhe  was  the 
univerfal  topic  of  conversation  from  one  end  ot  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  She  became  the  channel  of  all 
favours,  which  fixe  could  not  concentrate  in  herfelf  or 
her  family;  Ihe  appointed  and  difgraced  the  Miniflers 
and  Generals  ;  fhe  was  the  arbitrefs  of  peace  and  war  ; 
but  fhe  prellded  more  efpecially  over  the  department  of 
pleafure,  the  only  one  indeed  fhe- held  at  prefent,  the 
only  one  which  became  her,  and  which  fhe  filled  with 
equal  tafte  and  talents. 

Madame  d’Etioles  had  procured  a  divorce  from  her 
Vol.  II.  i.  L  hufband  • 

t 

he  tacked,  proceeding  always  under  the  wind.  This  manoeuvre 
incenfed  the  Chevalier  Lombard,  who  called  out  aloud  :  lVhat% 
moe  aye  not  then  to  fight  ?  See.  The  enemy  then,  perceiving  thie 
fingular  manoeuvre,  thought  it  concealed  fome  myfterious  circum- 
dance,  aad  went  away.  Probably  the  orders  of  this  Commander 
were,  not  to  fight  but  Vfheahe  fhould  be  forced  to  it,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  convoy. 
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hufband  ;  it  was  no  longer  proper  that  /lie  fliould  hear 
his  name,  and  more  particularly  that  of  a  fimpie  under- 
farmer^  or  the  revenue.  The  King  dignified  her  with 
the  title  of  Marchionefs  of  Pompadour  ;  which  was 
the  name  of  an  antient  houfe,  extinct.  Soon  after  this 
elevation,  there  happened  a  very  droll  fcene  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  M.  d’Etioles,  baniilied  from  Paris,  and  recalled 
to  life,  was  endeavouring,  during  his  convalefcence, 
to  confirm  his  health,  and  to  diflipate  the  remains  of 
his  melancholy  by  a  variety  of  obje&s  :  for  this  purpofe, 
he  travelled  through  the  fkirts  of  France,  till  he  fliould 
be  permitted  to  draw  nearer  the  capital.  He  was  well 
received  and  entertained  by  the  men,  fought  after  and 
careffed  by  the  women.  The  firft  courted 'his  protec¬ 
tion  •  the  latter  dillinguifhed  him  by  their  favours. 
It  was  not  doubted,  but  that  he  would  return  to  Paris, 
and  acquire  a  great  influence  there  ;  or,  at  leaft,  that 
his  wife,  when  fhe  came  to  be  informed  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  had  been  fliewn  him,  would  be  pleafed,  and 
that  this  circumftance  would  be  a  claim  to  her  protec¬ 
tion.  In  every  province,  the  firft  Nobility  fought  his 
company,  and  were  defirous  of  giving  him  entertain¬ 
ments.  At  one  of  thefe  he  met  with  an  old  country 
Gentleman,  happy  enough  to  know  nothing  about  the 
Court,  the  King  or  his  Miftrefs,  and  even  ignorant  of 
his  having  one.  He  was  only  attentive  to  the  venera¬ 
tion  which  the  traveller  feerned  to  infpire  all  the  guefts 
with,  and  wiilied  to  conform  to  it.  For  this  purpofe, 
lie  inquired  of  one  of  his  neighbours  the  name  of  the 
ftraager.  He  was  told,  that  he  was  the  hufband  of  the 
Marchionefs  of  Pompadour.  Pie  kept  it  in  his  mind, 
and,  the  firft  time  he  took  up  his  glafs,  looking  at  M. 
d’Etioles,  according  to  the  old  cuftom,  which  he  thought 
.it ill  in  ufe,  he  faid  :  Monjieur  h  Marquis  of  Pompadour , 
•will  you  give  me  leave  to  have  the  honour  to  drink  your 
health  f  All  the  company  immediately  burit  out  a 
laughing,  except  the  flranger,  whofe  forrows  were 
cruelly  revived  by  this  ;  and  the  fpeaker  was  ftricken 
.dumb  at  the  general  ridicule.  He  was  terribly  a fh ant¬ 
ed,  when  one  of  the  company  had  the  charity  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  the  folly  which  his  ignorance  and  indifere- 
tioa  had  made  him  guilty  of:  a  folly  fo  much  the  more 

difagreeable, 
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difagreeable,  as  it  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  repaired 
by  any  excufe  ;  and  that  it  was  neceffary  the  fubjedt 
iliould  be  entirely  dropped. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  naturally  fond  of  the 
arts,  and  of  literature.  When  flie  was  only  Madame 
d’Etioles,  fhe  was  attended  by  men  of  wit,  and  authors. 
Among  thefe  was  Voltaire  • — the  favour  of  this  Lady, 

*  ferved  only  to  ftrengthen  the  attachment  of  this  great 
poet,  who,  at  that  time,  was  likewife  very  ambitious. 
She  employed  him  at  firft  in  her  feftivals  •  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  Dauphin’s  marriage,  he  compofcd  the 
Princefs  of  Navarre ,  a  comedy,  with  interludes,  mufic, 
and  finging.  M.  de  la  Poupeliniere,  a  Farmer  General, 
and  a  man  of  letters,  inferted  fome  airs  into  it  ;  Rameau 
had  compofed  the  mufic  ;  and  for  all  this  the  piece 
was  not  the  better.  The  poet,  however,  was  reward¬ 
ed  with  the  poft  of  Gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  in 
ordinary,  without  purchafe.  This  was  a  prefent  of 
about  60,000  livres  and  the  more  acceptable,  as,  a 
fhort  time  after,  he  obtained  the  lingular  favour  of  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  fell  his  place,  while  he  kept  the  titlej 
privileges,  and  fundtions  of  it.  He  had  himfelf  jelled 
upon  this  performance,  and  upon  the  exceffive  price 
he  had  received  for  it,  in  an  extempore,  which  is  little 
known. 

My  Henriad  and  my  Za-i-re, 

My  fair  American  Alzire , 

Were  all  unnotic’d  by  the  King  ; 

I’d  many  foes,  and  very  little  fame  : 

Honours  and  wealth  now  plenteous  fpring, 
From  a  foolifli  thing, 

A  farce  that  fcarce  deferves  a  name 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Princefs  of  Navarre ,  did  riot 
prevent  the  Marchionefs  of  Pompadour  from  employing 

L  2  Voltaire 

*  Two  thouiand  five  hundred  pounds. 

*  Mon  Henry  quatre  8c  ma  Zaire , 

Et  mon  Americaine  Alzire. 

Ne  m’ont  janoais  valu  un  feul  regard  du  Roi ; 

J  avois  mille  ennemis,  avtc  tres  peu  de  gioire  : 

Les  honneurs,  &  les  biens  pleuvent  enfin  fur  raoij, 

Pour  uue  farce  de  la  foire. 
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\  oltaire  on  the  King  s  return.  The  bufinefs  was  to  ce¬ 
lebrate,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  victories  of  this  Mon¬ 
arch,  and  to  crow  n  him  as  a  hero.  He  contrived  an 
opera,  inti  tied ,  the  ‘ Temple  of  Glory.  In  this  heroic 
ballet,  Lewis  XV.  was  indicated  by  the  name  of  Tra¬ 
jan  2'  he  was  not  running  after  that  Deity  ;  fhe  came 
to  him,  affociated  him  to  herfelf,  and  placed  him  in 
her  temple,  which  was  immediately  changed  into  the 
temple  of  Public  Felicity.  This  fpedtacle,  firft  execut¬ 
ed  in  the  petits  apartements ,  was  reprefented  by  the 
Noblemen  and  Ladies  of  the  Court,  among  whom  the 
favourite  fhone  conlpicuous.  She  played  the  principal 
character,  and  we  may  imagine  how  well  the  Monarch 
mud  have  been  pleafed,  at  feeing  himfelf  crowned  at 
once  by  Glory  and  Love.  A  fingular  anecdote  hap¬ 
pened  at  this  entertainment,  the  authenticity  of  which 
we  had  doubted,  till  we  found  it  mentioned,  without 
contradidtion,  in  a  work  publifhed  under  the  aufpices 
of  the  King’s  next  brother  *.  Voltaire,  on  this  day, 
when  all  etiquette  was  banifhed,  being  in  the  King’s 
box  behind  his  Majefly,  towards  the  end  of  the  piece, 
could  not  contain  his-rapture,  and  taking  the  Monarch 
in  his  arms,  cried  out  with  tranfport:  Well,  Trajan ,  de 
you  know  yourf elf  again  ?  Some  of  the  guards  imme¬ 
diately  came  up  to  punifh  this  want  of  refpedt,  and 
carried  him  off.  But  in  the  main,  the  extafy  was 
too  flattering  to  the  King,  who  forgave  the  rafli  en- 
thufiaft. 

To  fatisfy  the  extraordinary  expenfes  thefe  diver- 
fions  occafioned — and  in  which  the  favourite  fpared  no¬ 
thing,  becaufe  they  were  the  bed  and  only  methods  of 
completing,  and  perpetuating  the  enchantment  of  her 
Royal  Have — it  was  neceifary  that  there  iliould  be  a 
man,  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  entirely  at  her  difpo- 
fal.  M.  Orry,  ftill  imprdTed  with  the  oeconomical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  old  Cardinal,  fcrupled  to  confecrate  to 
thefe  fuperfluities,  the  treafures  dellined  for  the  ftate. 
Befides,  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  General,  he  joined 
that  of  Director  General  of  the  public  buildings,  which 

fhe 

*  See  the  '‘journal  de  Monftur ,  publifhed  by  Madame  la  Pred¬ 
icate  d’Orrooy,  ia  the  Month  of  November,  1778. 
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ihe  wanted  to  throw  into  her  family.  It  was  fcarce 
polTible  to  deprive  this  Minifter  ol  it,  without  a  rea- 
fon,  whereas,  by  difgracing  him  entirely,  his  fucceflor 
would  think  himfelf  fufficiently  enriched  by  the  fir  It 
fpoil.  This  motive  was  too  powerful  for  Madame  ds 
Pomp  tdour  to  refill  it.  M.  Orry  was  difmifled  ;  and, 
as  moll  perfons  in  the  fame  fituation,  he  could  ^  ^ 
not  hold  up  again  ft  the  general  defertion 
which  fuch  an  humiliation  draws  alter  it :  he  did  not 


furvive  it  two  years. 

He  had  been  fucceeded  by  M.  de  Machault  d’Ar- 
nouville,  Intendant  of  the  province  of  Hainault,  and 
fon  of  a  Machault  ftill  alive,  who  was  furnamed  Ma- 
ihault  coupe-tcte  *,  on  account  of  the  ieverity  he  had 
exercifed  during  his  magiftracy.  We  fhall  hereafter 
fee  what  the  fon  was,  who  is  going  to  advance,  by 
great  ftrides  in  the  career  of  Miniftry.  Though  little 
inclined  to  fervility,  and  of  a  refolute  turn  of  mind, 
he  gave  way  to  circumftances,  and  differed,  without 
murmuring,  the  intended  divifion.  M.  le  Normant  de 
Tourneheim,  uncle  to  the  Marchionefs,  obtained  the 
poft  of  Director  General  of  the  public  buildings.  This 
was  only  till  it  could  be  filled  by  M.  PoilTon,  her  bro- 
ther  ;  who  had  lately  been  metamorphofed  into  the 
Marquis  de  Vandieres  :  which  gave  occafion  to  fome 
punlters  to  call  him,  le  Marquis  d'avant  bier  'f'.  It 
was  neceffary  to  let  this  witticifm  be  forgotten,  as  well 
as  many  others,  before  he  could  be  intruded  with  & 
poft  in  Adminiftration,  which  a  Duke  d’Antin,  fon  of 
the  Countefs  of  Touloufe,  had  thought  himfelf  ho¬ 
noured  with,  not  ten  years  before.  But,  by 
a  very  wife  precaution,  the  turvivorihip  of  1  ^ 
it,  was  given  to  him  a  month  after.  ' 

Thefe  fubaltern  intrigues  amufed  the  idlenefs  of  the 
Courtiers,  while  more  important  negotiations,  for  the 
tranquility  of  Europe,  were  agitating  in  the  feveral 
Cabinets  of  the  Potentate'.  The  King,  in  hopes  of 
acquiring  an  ally  in  the  north,  or  at  lead,  to  prevent 
her  from  becoming  his  enemy,  had  at  length,  in  a  pub- 
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audience,  caufed  the  Czarina  to  be  acknowledged 
Emprels  of  all  the  Ruflias,  by  M.  Daillon,  his  Minif- 
tei  at  Peterfburg.  Three  years  had  elapfed,  fince,  by 
a  revolution  as  prudently  contrived  as  it  was  happily  ex¬ 
ecuted,  this  Princefs  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  * 
t-at  Trance,  ever  circumfpeCt,  had  waited  to  fee  her 
unpii  e  firmly  eftablifhed,  before  this  Pep  was  taken, 
i  he  Trench  had  at  firft  met  with  a  favourable  recep¬ 
tion,  fince  the  former  Sovereign  had  entered  indirectly 
into  alliance  with  them,  by  declaring  in  favour  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  but  this  abidance  became  very  ule- 

j December.  iel*5’  *n  Sequence  of  the  private  peace 
made  by  that  Monarch  ;  and  we  fiiall  here¬ 
after  fee,  that  the  intrigues  of  their  enemies,  at  the 
Court  ei  Peterfburg,-  prevailed  fo  far  againd  thofe  of 
Prance,  that  they  obtained  a  powerful  fuccour  from 
them.  T  he  treaty  of  Drefden,  then  publicly  known, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  Emperor,  were  rather  dif- 
sjgreeC  le  events,  which  obliged  the  Courts  ofVerfailles 
and  iwCi  uric!  to  unite  thendelves  more  firmly  together. 
Their  victories  dill  enabled  them  to  give  the  law, 
Tim  cf  Mrirld  fen:  to  the  former  the  Ppke  THu?feiG 
in  quality  of  AmbafTador  Extraordinary.  The  bulinefs 
was,  a  treaty  agreed  upon  between  the  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia  and  the  two  Crowns  ;  which,  in  order  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  defection  of  the  Kings  of  Prudia  and  Po¬ 
land,  were  endeavouring  to  draw  away  from  their  ene¬ 
mies  the  guardian  of  the  Alps  ;  a  project  fo  much  the 
more  prudent,  as  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  intending 
to  relume  her  fuperiority  in  Italy,  where  the  tranquil 
date  of  Germany  permitted  her  to  fend  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  thirty  thomand  men.  But  this  Prince,  no  lefs 
a  politician  than  a  fkilful  warrior,  after  having  fuifered 
the  arrangements  to  go  on  aimoft  to  a  conclusion,  had 
availed  himfelf  of  a  fatal  fecurity,  to  furprize  in  Alb', 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  Marquis 
of  Montal,  and  oblige  him  to  furrender  prifoner  of 
r  war,  with  his  troops  —a  revolution,  which 

foon  deprived  the  Infant  of  all  his  conquers 
in  Lombardy.  It  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fatal  confequences  that  were  forefeen  ;  and 
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Marflial  Noailles  had  been  difpatched  to  Madrid,  to 

fettle  the  future  operations. 

Lewis  XV.  was  (till  dcfirons  of  peace,  and  propofeci 
it  :  it  was  fo  much  the  more  eafily  made  on  his  part, 
as  he  neither  required  nor  wiflied  to  keep  any  thing; 
yet  thefe  proteftations  were  miftrufted,  and  he  was 
forced  to  meditate  new  conquefts.  i  he  Council  was 
then  employed  upon  two  great  objedls.  Prince  Ldwaid 
ftill  maintained  hindelf  in  Scotland.  His  parti  tans,  ^  to 
induce  France  to  fuccour  him,  reprefented  his  fituation 
much  better  than  it  really  was.  Had  they  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  ieiniorc(.mf_nt  to 
complete  the  revolution,  and  re-aicend  the  thione  or 
England.  Lord  Marflial,  not  lefs  attached  to  his  mat¬ 
ter,  but  more  clear-fighted,  or  more  ftneere,  was  the 
only  one  among  them  who  would  not  lead  the  ivhmL 
try  into  error.  He  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  witn* 
out  the  moft  powerful  ard  beft-fupported  fuccours,  both 
of  men  and  money,  it  was  not  poftible  to  hope  for  any 
real  fuccefs  • — that  any  thing  fliort  of  this,  would  on¬ 
ly  ferve  to  weaken  France,  and  occafton  the  lofs  of 
thole  brave  men,  who  would  embrace  the  caufe  of  this 
hero,  whofe  only  refources  were  courage  and  temerity. 
The  franknefs  of  this  declaration  determined  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  take  a  middle  courfe  ;  which  was,  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  enterprife  of  the  Pretender  only  as  far  as 
was  confident  with  prudence  ; — to  deceive  him,  in 
order  to  deceive  his  enemies  ;  and,  by  keeping  up  their 
fears  of  an  invafion,  to  facilitate  conquefts  more  real, 
and  more  folid.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  at 
Calais,  for  an  in’ ended  defeent.  At  all  hazards,  a  ma- 
njfefto  was  even  compofed  :  a  writer  was  employed, 
whofe  indifereuon,  it  was  thought,  would  produce 
the  happieft  effect  ;  and  this  will  not  be  doubted,  when 
we  are  informed,  that  this  writer  w^as  Voltaire*.  The 
Duke  of  Richelieu  repaired  to  this  port,  and  remained 
there  fome  time  at  the  head  of  30  000  men,  always 
ready  to  embark,  and  fometimes  even  embarking.  A 
fquadron,  commanded  by  M.  ne  Roquefeuille,  was  cruif- 

L  4  inS 
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ing  in  the  Channel,  and  gave  much  alarm  to  the  Englifli, 
Vvho  were  obliged  to  keep  a  fuperior  force  there  The 
confequencc  of  thefe  feints  was,  that,  independent  of 
their  making  fo  many  naval  forces  ufelefs,  they  kept 
tipcn  tne  coaft  troops,  which  would  have  been  fent  to 
cot  an  to  crufh  Prince  Edward  •  or  prevented  them 
from  crofting  the  fea,  and  going  to  Flanders 

In  the  meanwhile,  Maifhal  Saxe  had  returned  into 
x landers,  where  he  feetned  employed  only  in  the  plea- 
lures  ox  winter,  and  of  the  carnival.  One  fine  night, 
while  he  was  giving  a  ball  to  the  Ladies  of  Lifle,  he 

28  Jan.  CjU^et^  Bruflels  to  be  inverted  ;  he  open- 
'  ed  the  trenches  a  few  days  after,  and  pufli- 
.  0n  the  works  with  fo  much  quicknefs,  notwithftand- 
ir  g  the  rigour  01  the  fealon,  that,  in  lefs  than  a  fort- 

20  Feb  the  city  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 

°  teU-  and  ro  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  King  a 
garrifon  of  nine  thoufand  men,  prisoners  of  war.  This 
was  a  prelude  to  new  conqefts.  The  Dutch,  feeing 
the  troops  of  France  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  them, 
aleady  repented  that  they  had  not  preferved  the  neu¬ 
trality  .  they  were  frill  apprehenfive,  that  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  Lewis  XV,  was  not  fo  fincere  as  he  pretend¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  they  fhould  become  the  victims  of  a 
conteft,  in  which  at  any  rate,  they  had  nothing  to  gain. 
In  vain  had  they  communicated  to  their  allies  the 
King’s  propofals  for  peace.  King  George  was  too  much 
irritated  to  fee  France  raife  a  rival  againft  him — fecret- 
ly  foment  a  rebellion  in  his  dominions  — and  make  pre¬ 
parations  to  fupport  him  more  openly.  The  Queen 
of  Hungary  had  juft  placed  her  hufband  on  the  Impe¬ 
rial  throne  ; — fire  was  difengaged  from  her  moft  for¬ 
midable  and  neareft  enemy  • — fhe  could  not  confent  to 
the  difmembering  of  her  ftates  in  Italy; — fhe  knew 
that  this  country  had  always  been  fatal  to  the  glory  of 
France;  —  and  fhe  flattered  herfelf  that  the  French 
would  again  be  repulfed  from  it,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
year.  1  he  Dutch,  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  adting 
for  their  own  prefervation,  when  they  learned  the  fiege 
of  Bruftels,  were  alarmed  at  the  opening  of  fo  prema¬ 
ture  a  campaign  ;  and,  forefeeing  the  rapid  confequen- 
ces  which  muil  attend  this firftfuccefs,  had  recourfe  to 

their 
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their  ufual  intreaties.  They  deputed  Count  Waflenaer 
to  Verlailles,  in  quality  of  Minifter  Plenipotentiary. 
Pie  had  an  audience  on  the  27th  of  February  ; — receiv¬ 
ed  frefli  alTurances  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
conqueror  ; — but  he  could  not  obtain  any  alteration 
in  the  projected  plan  of  operations.  On  the  26th  of 
April,  M.  Gilles,  another  Deputy  from  the  Republic, 
with  new  intreaties,  and  frefh  propofals,  had  not  any 
greater  influence.  The  King  determined  to  make  a 
third  campaign,  fet  out  a  few  days  after.  The  Dauphin 
afked  his  leave  to  accompany  him,  which  he  flattered 
himfelf  the  more  eafily  to  obtain,  as  the  Dauphinefs  was 
with  child  •  but  the  Miniflers,  apprehending  the  auflcre 
difpofltion  of  this  Prince,  and  his  too  great  penetration, 
diiTuaded  the  Monarch  from  complying  with  his  requefl. 

T  hey  concealed  the  real  motive  of  this  advice,  under 
their  fear  of  the  young  Prince’s  rafhnefs,  whofe  ardour 
had  been  contained  with  fo  much  difficulty  at  Fontenoi? 
and  would  only  grow  more  impetuous,  in  proportion 
as  he  became  more  familiar  with  war.'  The  King,  who  ■< 
alio  dreaded  this  vvitnefs  of  his  weaknefs,  was  not  difplea-r 
fed  to  have  fuch  a  pretence  fuggefted  to  him.  Pie  pre- 
ferred  his  miffrefs  to  his  fon.  The  Marchionefs  had  en¬ 
tirely  fubdued  the  Monarch.  She  was  defirous  of  par¬ 
taking  freely  of  the  homage  of  the  conquered  cities* 
and  this  arrangement  diminifhed  ftill,  in  fome  degree, 
the  affection  ol  the  people  for  their  mafler.  But  if  the 
.ove  of  the  people  was  cooled,  their  admiration  was 
ihcreafed  by  the  eclat  of  the  new  victories.  It  was  • 
not  confldered  who  obtained  them  ;  for,  the  King  being 
prefent,  every  thing  was  referred  to  him.  He  appa¬ 
rently  filled  the  firft  duty  of  a  father  of  his  fubje&s,  to 
expofe  himfelf  for  their  defence,  and  to  bring  back 
peace  and  plenty,  the  fources  of  public  happinefs; 

Lewis  XV.  on  the  4th  of  May,  made  his  entrance 
into  Bruflels  •  the  Magiftrates,  with  the  corporation, 
received  and  harangued  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  Count  Lowendhal,  appointed  Governor,  prefented 
die  keys  to  him.  His  Majeffy  placed  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  which  marched  in  fix  columns.  The 
fortreffes  were  evacuated,  or  furrendered  themfelves  at 
Kbg"s  approach  •  fo  that  in  a  month’s  time  he  had  ' 
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made  his  entrance  into  Antwerp,  and  thus 
took  pofleflion  of  the  two  capitals  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  completed  the  conqueft  of  almofl  al 
ot  them,  either  by  himielf,.  by  the  Princes  of  the  blood, 
or  by  his  Generals  -  for  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  army  in  June,  to  go  to  Verfailles,  on  account  of 
the  Dauphinefs  being  brought  to  bed.  The  fuccefles 
were  not  lets  rapid  under  Marfhal  Saxe,  to  whom  his 
Ada  jelly  left  the  chief  command.  Prince  Charles  had 
come  this  year  to  command  the  allied  army,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  check  the  lofs  of  fo  many  provinces. 
In  the  month  of  October,  Marfliai  Saxe,  who  loved 
the  troops,  and  took  care  of  them,  compaffionating 
their  fatigues  during  a  long  campaign,  begun  fince  the 
month  of  January,  made  propofals  to  his  enmny,  by  a 
trumpet,  to  go  into  winter-quarters,  communicating  to 
him  the  motives  of  humanity  which  urged  him  to  this. 
Prince  Charles  anfwered  with  haughtinefs,  that  he  had 
neither  orders  nor  advice  to  receive  from  him. 
Well/’  anfwered  the  Marfhal,  “  I’ll  take  good  care 
to  force  him  to  it.’1  Accordingly,  he  gave  orders 
to  prepare  for  action  the  day  after  the  next.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  a  play  was  acted  in  camp  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  and  Madame  Favart,  who  was  then  the  Marfhafs 
mill  refs,  when  t-he  play  was  over,  came  forward  and 
addrefled  the  audience  in  thefe  words  :  Gentlemen,  to¬ 
morrow  we  jh all  not  appear  before  you,  on  account  of  the 
battle  ;  the  next  day  we  Jhall  have  the  honour  to  repre - 
font  to  you,  "Phis  fpeech,  which  at  any  other  time 

would  have  been  a  gafconade,  was  only  calculated,  on 
this  occallon,  to  rhew  the  confidence  the  troops  had  m 
their  leader,  and  the  certainty  of  victory.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  Mar  final’s  difpofitions,  the  adtion  v;as  a 
bloody  one  :  the  enemy  left  1 2,000  men  upon  the  field* 
and  3000  prifonersj  while  the  French  loft  only  1000 
men.  The  night  coming  on,  prevented  the  allied  army 
from  being  deftroyed  in  its  retreat. 

After  this  engagement,  called  the  battle  of  Raucoux , 
the  Chevalier  d’Aubeterre  appearing  fimitten  with  the 
good  countenance  and  martial  air  of  an  Englifh  pi ifo- 
ner,  laid  to  him  :  if  we  bad  had  50,000  men  fuch 
as  you  in  the  auxnyd  army,  we  Jlmld  have  found  it 

difficult 
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difficult  to  beat  them.  The  foldier  replied  with  readi¬ 
ngs  :  there  were  men  enough  like  me,  but  we  wanted 

one  like  Marjhal  Saxe.  . 

The  affairs  of  the  two  crowns  were  not  nearly  in  (o 

good  a  ftate  in  Italy.  Since  the  death  of  Philip  V. 
the  face  of  them  had  been  entirely  changed.  1  his 
Prince-who,  after  having  had  the  weaknefs  to  quit 
the  throne  in  order  to  attend  to  his  falvation,  had  had 
the  ftill  greater  weaknefs  to  renounce  the  care  of  his 
falvation,  in  order  to  re-afcend  the  Throne-received 
at  lead  fome  degree  of  energy  from  lus  wt.e.  She  had 
already  fixed  one  of  her  fons  King  of  Naples,^  and  was 
attempting  to  reftore  to  the  other  the  patrimony  of 
his  Houfe  :  lire  fupported  the  pufilianinnty  ot  her  huf- 
band.  She  could  not  exert  an  equal  influence  over  the 
fucceflor.  who,  born  of  another  bed,  had  not  the  fame 
deference  for  her  5  but,  being  of  the  blood  of  Savoy 
by  his  mother’s  fide,  was  more  inclined  in  favour  or 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  befides,  that  he  miftrufted  the 

ambitious  views  of  his  mothei-in-law. 

His  firft  a&  of  authority,  was  to  recall  his  troops 
from  Italy.  The  battle  of  Placentia  had  juft  been  loft; 
the  troops  had  retired  into  the  State  of  Genoa,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  quit,  and  tiie  two  aimies  return¬ 
ed  into  Provence.  t  . 

The  Imperial  army,  after  having  retaken  in  this 

campaign  all  the  pofts  they  had  loft  in  the  Sept. 
preceding  one,  prefented  themlelves  beloie 
Genoa.  °  The  Senate,  no  longer  in  hopes  of  any  fuc- 
cour,  and  fearing  an  irritated  conqueror,  opened  its 
gates  to  General"  Nadafti — .agreed,  by  capitulation^ 
that  the  garrifon  fliouid  be  prifoners — confentcd  to  lend 
the  Doge  with  fix  Senators  (as  formerly,  to  Lewis  XIV .) 
to  make  their  excules  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  for 
having  connected  themfelves  with  her  enemies,  and  im¬ 
plore  her  clemency-— and  engaged  themfelves  to  pay 
down  immediately  the  fum  of  40,000  livres  *  ot 
French  money,  to  be  diftributed  among  the  German 
troops.  The  Marquis  of  Botta  d’ Adorno,  was  eftab- 
liftied  Commandant  in  the  city. 
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Three  days  after  this,  the  Andrian  Commiffaries 
demanoed  a  frefli  contribution  of  three  millions  of  ge- 
nouines  ,  to  be  paid  by  inftallments,  the  longed  of 
which  was  to  be  a  fortnight.  The  State  was  unable 
o  make  this  payment  •  the  bank  was  exhaufted,  credit 
Iolt,  and  commerce  ruined  .  all  the  lands  were  ravag¬ 
ed,  the  beautiful  villas  which  embellished  the  out  fide 
of  the  city  were  pillaged  :  the  inhabitants  were  treated 
as  haves  by  the  foldiers  ;  they  had  nothing  but  life  to 
lole  and  no  refource  left  but  in  defpair.  Thefe  Weak 
people,  bred  at  a  didance  from  arms,  incenfed  at  feeing 
the  principal  artillery  of  their  capital  carried  off,  forced 
to  labour  themfelves,  and  beaten  like  beads  of  burden, 

<;  Dec.  rc V°1  ted ,  attacked  the  garrifon,  beat  them, 
_  drove  them  out  of  the  city,  and  repulfed 
them  as  far  as  beyond  the  frontiers.  They  broke  the 
yoke  of  an  enemy,  from  which  neither  their  furround- 
mg  i  ocks,  nor  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples, 
nac.  been  able  to  fave  them,  and  from  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  defend  themfelves  feme  months 
before,  when  it  would  have  been  a  more  eafy  matter 
Hus  glorious  example  was  imitated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  .  and  the  Republic,  entirely  freed  from 
German  troops,  recovered  its  liberty  in  a  few  days. 

I  heie  is ^  certainly  no  fuccefs  but  what  is  owing  to 
flie  faults  of  the  adverfary.  Difcouragement  and  con- 
11  er nation  had  ruined  this  date  ;  which  had  become  the 
property  of  the  Audrians.  The  pufillanrmity  of  the 
Commandant,  who  aniufed  himfelf  with  negotiations 
indead  of  fighting,  gave  the  Genoefe  all  the  time  they 
wanted,  to  collect,  to  fortify  themfelves,  to  make  their 
difpofitions,  and  to  chufe  their  Chiefs.  He  truded  the 
Senators,  who  upon  this  occadon  adted  a  drange  part. 
Under-hand  they  were  exciting  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  were  at  the  fame  time  taking  apparent  meafures 
with  the  Marquis  of  Botta,  to  make  the  infurgents  re¬ 
turn  to  their  fubmiflion.  This  body  of  the  State  did 
not  concern  itfelf  in  the  revolution,  and  caufed  it  to  be 
difavowed^  at.  Vienna  by  the  Minider  ;  who  declared, 
fhat  the  Nobility  had  no  fhare  in  this  change,  which 

was 
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was  called  a  revolt.  This  conduct  authorized  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  that  Court  to  affume  again  the  right  of  the  con¬ 
queror  ;  they  fignified,  that  the  Republic  fhould  not 
only  furnifh  the  remainder  of  the  contributions  levied, 
but  they  alfo  demanded  more,  for  the  damages  done  to 
their  troops  ;  they  required,  that  all  the  prifoners,  to 
the  number  of  four  thoufand,  fhould  be  reftored,  and 
efpecially,  that  the  infurgents  fhould  be  brought  to  juf- 
tice.  Thefe  hard  laws,  which  gave  the  Genoefe  to 
underftand  what  they  had  to  fear,  if  they  again  were 
in  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  confirmed  them  in  their 
refolution  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to  die  for  their 
country.  The  circumftance  that  particularly  hurt  the 
pride  of  this  regal  Republic,  was,  to  fee  Corfica  Hip 
out  of  their  hands,  infult  their  diitrefs,  and  recover  its 
liberty,  which  it  had  fo  long  difputed  with  the  Repub¬ 
lic. 

Notwithftanding  this  courage  and  thefe  efforts,  the 
Genoefe,  though  victorious  in  their  city,  were  not  fuf- 
ficiently  inured  to  war  to  keep  the  field.  Had  they  been 
left  to  themfelves,  they  would  have  given  way  to  the 
regular  troops.  Count  Schulembourg,  who  fucceedcd 
the  Marquis  of  Botta,  continued  to  prefs  them  flill 
more  clofely  in  their  city.  They  weie  foon  blocked  up 
by  fea  and  by  land,  for  the  Austrians  were  affifled  by 
an  Englifh  fquadrom  France,  whofe  deftiny  it  was  in 
this  war  to  facrifice  itfelf  continually  for  its  allies,  fent 
them  fuccours  of  money  and  men,  and  efpecially  of 
Commanders.  This  was  the  more  generous,  as  that 
kingdom  was  then  alarmed  for  its  own  fafety. 

The  Auitrian  and  Piedmontefe  army,  protected  by  a 
fleet  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  had  palled  the  Var  and 
entered  into  Provence.  'The  enemy  were  already  in  poL. 
feflion  of  a  third  of  the  province  •  they  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Argens  with  -3°  ^0<v* 
an  intention  of  falling  upon  Toulon  and  Mar  fellies-, 
under  favour  of  the  Engli/h  navy.  They  took  at  firff 
the  iflands  of  Saint  Margaret  and  Saint  Honorat,  known 
to  contain  great  numbers  of  victims  of  minifterial  ven¬ 
geance.  Thefe  unfortunate  people  reckoned  that  they 
iliould  gain  their  liberty.  For  their  misfortune  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  Commandant,  an  old  officer,  frighten¬ 
ed 
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ed  with  the  bombs  which  the  enemy’s  fleet  fired  upon 
him,  capitulated  io  foon,  that  he  was  permitted  to  car¬ 
ry  off  his  prisoners,  with  the  other  effects  belonging  to 
the  King,  .  and  his  little  garrifon.  He  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemed  to  prifon,  for  having  fur- 
rendered  with  fuch  precipitation.  This  was  the  only 
lafting  example  of  the  feverity  of  military  laws  during 
this  war,  and  unfortunately  it  was  a  very  ulelefs  one,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  was  exercifed  upon  an  obfeure 
/'t/‘  offi.  :er,  who  being  without  prote<51ion,  and 

without  fupport,  was  therefore  a  greater  objedt  of  in- 
dul  gence. 

The  Marquis  de  Mirepoix,  who  commanded  in  thefe 
parts,  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  more,  with  fome 
brigades  which  he  had,  than  to  harrafs  the  enemy  and 
retard  their  march.  To  flop  their  progrefs,  Marilial 
Beileifle  was  pitched  upon  ;  he  was  very  well  adapted 
for  this  tricking  kind  of  war,  which  required  a  fpirit 
of  order,  of  detail,  and  of  combination. 

When  he  arrived,  the  allies  had  laid  liege  to  Antibes. 

1 6  Jan  ^  Engliih  bombarded  it  by  fea,  while 

~  J  '  '  the  Auftrians  carried  on  the  fiege  in  form. 
The  French  had  no  navy  at  Toulon  fit  to  make  head 
againfl:  the  former,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  m af¬ 
ters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  coafts  were  defended 
only  by  frighted  militia;  the  troops,  without  difciplinc, 
took  the  hay  and  flraw  from  each  other  by  force  ;  the 
mules,  which  conveyed  provifions,  died  for  want  of 
food  :  the  enemy  had  ranfomed  every  thing,  and  had 
deftroyed  all  from  the  Var  to  the  river  Argens  and 
the  Durance.  The  Marflial  could  only  at  firfl;  be 
employed  in  viewing  the  deplorable  State,  and  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  province  and  the  troops.  Fie  met 
with  Don  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  at  Aix, 
without  any  army,  theirs  being  diflblved  for  want  of 
provifions  ;  and  he  did  the  office  of  Intendant  and  Com- 
miliary  of  Fores.  At  length,  the  reinforcements  being 
arrived,  and  the  Marflial  being  feconded  by  the  Marquis 
de  la  Mina,  Commander  of  the  Spanifh  troops,  caufed 
the  fiege  of  Antibes  to  be  raifed.  By  fkilful  movements 
of  his  army,  he  made  Count  Brown,  the  General  of 
the  enemy,  apprehenfive  that  he  fhould  be  fihut  up  in 

Provence 
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Provence  without  hopes  of  a  retreat  ;  which  obliged 
him  to  repafs  the  Var  in  confufton,  and  with  prec.pt- 
tation  Leaving  to  the  French  part  of  his  atttllery  and 
all  his  provifions  ;  a  fmall  indemnity  tor  the  contribu¬ 
tions  he  had  levied,' and  efpecially  the  deviations  and 
the  pillage  exercifed  by  his  troops.  Two  c.rcumftances 
contributed  chiefly  to  this  delivery  ;  the  want  of  fubfit- 
tence,  which  the  enemy  conk!  no  longer  procure  by  the 
way  of  Genoa,  an  effential  point,  which  makes  moil 
invafions  ineffeftual  ;  and  the  perfeft  harmony  luhfiftmg 
between  the  Marquis  de  la  Mina  and  Marihal  Belleifk, 
vvhofe  conciliating  dilpofition  effected  this  nuracie. 

This  fortunate  event  furnifhed  an  opportunity  or 
funplying  the  Genoefe  with  the  promifed  fuccours. 
The  Duke  of  Boufflers  died  there  ,  but,  as  he  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  fmall-pox,  he  could  not  lay  with  Mithri- 

dates  in  Racine : 

And  my  la  ft  look  bath  feen  the  Romans  fly  *. 

It  was  Marihal  Belleifle,  who,  'after  having  caitfed  the 
iflands  of  Saint  Margaret  to  be  retaken  by  his  brother, 
in  fierht  of  the  Englifli  fleet,  had  he  boldnefs,  m  oroer 
to  make  a  diverf.on,  to  penetrate,  in  his  turn,  into  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  to  threaten  l  ied- 
mont,  and  to  force  that  Prince  to  recall  his  troops  ft  om 
the  blockade  of  Genoa  •  which.enfeebled  the  Imperialists 
fo  much,  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  ordered  the  fiege  to 
he  raifed  •  and  this  movement  obliged  the  Engltfh  iqua- 
dren,  now  become  ufelefs,  to  retire.  _  The  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  fortunate  in  every  thing,  being  appointed  by 
the  King  to  fucceed  the  Duke  of  Boufflers  at  Genoa, 
came  to  reap  the  glory  and  tne  honours  deflined  to  the 
latter.  He  prevented  this  city  from  falling  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  during  the  war.  In 
acknowledgment,  he  was  created  a  Nobleman  oi 
Genoa,  was  inferibed  in  the  golden  book,  ar.d  a  ftatue 
was  eredled  to  him  in  that  immenle  and  fuperb  lafoon  in 

the  palace  of  the  Doge,  where  all  the  gyc-at  men  who 

hayc 
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lave  defended  or  illuftrated  this  Republic  are  exhibited 
,n  tne  lame  manner. 

T  ne  only  dilagreeable  and  remarkable  event  of  this 

'9  7“(y.  "  u  in  !ta,X>  was  'he  affair  of  Exilles, 

where  Count  Bellelfle,  having  had  the  im¬ 
prudence  to  attack  the  intrenchments,  contrary  to  the 

at  vice  ot  officers,  .  more  knowing,  more  experienced 
and  better  acquainted  with  the  fpor,  added  to  it  the 
e  ihame  of  not  daring  to  avow  his  error,  and  chofe 
lather  to  expiate  his  fault  by  a  courageous,  though 
utelefs  death  ;  an  obftinacy  equally  mad  and  criminal, 
fince  it  neceffarily  involved  in  his  lofs  that  of  a  number 
°t  brave  men,  obliged  to  follow  his  example,  fuch 

as  IV  eflieurs  d’Arnaud,  de  Goas,  de  Grille,  and  dc 
Donge. 

o 


I  he  Genoefe  were  the  only  allies  that  France  fuc- 
coured  effedlually  during  this  war.  That  Kingdom  had 
procured  the  Imperial  Crown  to  Charles  VII.  and  had 
mqde  him  lofe  his  dominions  ;  the  Duke  of  Modena 
driven  long  fince  from  his,  had  nothing  but  the  vain 
title  °f  General iflimo  ;  Don  Philip  had  not  preferved 
the  lea  It  of  his  conquefts,  and  the  Pretender  was  con¬ 
cerned  at  having  only  been  employed  to  raife  the  alarms 
ot  his  enemies.  1  hat  Prince,  after  having  ft  niggled 
more  than  a  year  ngainft  his  evil  deftiny,  had  returned 
16  April.  lnt<?  France.  The  battle  of  Culloden, 
i~±6  wh,ch  he  had  loft  in  Scotland,  againft  the 

y  ’  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  reduced  him  to 

the  ftate  of  a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  Wandering  for 
leveral  months,  and  concealed  among  the  mountains, 
he  had  thought  himfelf  happy  in  efcaping  from  the  pur¬ 
suit5  ot  his  enemies,  and  withdrawing  himfelf  from 
their  rage.  Paris  faw  with  regret  the  return  of  this 
unfortunate  Prince.  Thofe  who  were  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  invincible  obftacles  to  his  fuccefs 
attributed  his  retreat  to  the  (lender  efforts  France  had 
made  in  his  favour  ;  they  were  incenfed  againft  the 
Miniftry,  which  had  made  him  the  fport  of  their  politics  * 
but  the  behaviour  hefoon  afterwards  affumed,  diminifti- 
cd  the  concern  they  took  in  his  caufe,  and  rendered 
him  an  object  of  contempt  and  even  of  averfion. 
Whether  it  were  to  (hake  off  the  recolle&ion  of  his 


misfortunes., 
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misfortunes,  or  from  real  infenfibility,  or  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  up  the  alarms  of  his  rival  King  George,  by 
his  apparent  fecurity,  while  his  mod  zealous  fupporters 
were  dragging  to  the  fcaffold,  he  was  obferved  affeCting 
to  fliew  himfelf  in  public,  and  being  prefen t  at  all  the 
public  fpe&acles,  balls,  and  feftivals,  that  took  place 
during  the  winter.  He  chole  for  his  miftrefs  the  Princels 
of  Talmont,  one  of  the  mod  extravagant  women  of 
the  Court,  and  the  bed  calculated  to  make  him  lofe 
his  glory  and  his  reputation.  At  length  he  plunged 
himfelf  into  debauchery  and  infamy,  by  giving  himfelf 
up  to  the  mod  fhameful  excefles  of  the  table.  Some 
one  of  the  perfons  attached  to  him,  ventured  to  repre- 
fent  the  indecency  of  his  conduct  ;  he  defcribed  to  him 
the  defolation  of  fo  many  iiludrious  houfes,  that  mourn¬ 
ed  for  having  taken  up  his  defence  :  the  Prince  made 
an  anfwer  which  we  dare  not  repeat,  and  which,  in¬ 
deed,  would  not  be  credited  ;  but  the  lead  difguding 
fenfe  of  which  was,  that  he  had  already  the  fame  in¬ 
gratitude  and  the  fame  hardnefs  of  heart  as  if  he  had 
been  born  upon  the  throne.  The  real  caufe  of  his 
ruin  was  his  didr  lift  of  Lord  Marfhal.  Being  informed 
of  the  franknels  with  which  that  Nobleman  had  fpoken 
to  the  Court  of  France,  the  Pretender  was  difpleafed 
with  him  for  it;  lidening  to  his  vile  adulators,  he  fe- 
parated  himfelf  from  him  ;  and  this  zealous  fervant, 
who,  for  thirty  years  pad,  had  given  the  dronged 
proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  re- 
prented  of  having  made  fo  many  facrifices,  for  a  Prince, 
whom  humiliation  could  not  render  more  worthy  of  the 
throne. 

Undoubtedly,  the  mod  remarkable  event  during  this 
winter  was  the  fecond  marriage  of  the  Dauphin.  This 
Prince  had  lod  his  augud  confort  from  the  cy  , 
confequences  of  a  lying-in.  The  grief  he  22 
felt  for  this  lofs  was  extreme,  and,  if  it 
had  been  neceflary  to  wait  the  termination  of  his  af¬ 
fliction,  before  a  fecond  marriage  had  been  propofed 
to  him,  the  time  would  have  been  too  long  for  the  im¬ 
patience  of  France,  which  faw  wdth  regret,  that  his 
only  child  was  a  daughter.  His  tendernefs  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  reafons  of  State,  and  he  confented  to  his 

new 
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ntnv  nuptials.  The  choice  adonidied  all  the  Powers, 
vvnen  it  was  known  that  it  had  fallen  upon  a  Princefs 
of  Saxony— upon  the  daughter  of  a  King  who  filled 
tf  e  throne,  of  the  father- in  law  of  Lewis  XV.— of  a 
King  in  drift  union  with  their  enemy,  and  who  had 
lately  feen  the  King  of  Pruffia,  in  alliance  with  France, 
Lying  wade  his  dominions  in  concert  with  that  Power.* 
Cut.  the  refentment  of  Princes  does  not  leave  fuch  deep 
vediges  as  that  of  individuals.  ft  he  lame  policy, 
which  obliges  them  eafily  to  forget  benefits,  prevails 
equally  in  making  them  forget  injuries.  Befides,  this 
was  the  only  Princefs  who  was  mod  fuitable  to  circum- 
dances..  Spain  had  now  no  Princefs  to  bedow.  Por¬ 
tugal,  indeed,  had  one  that  was  marriageable  ;  but  an 
alliance  with  that  kingdom,  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  England,  prelented  no  advantage  :  France  was  in 
war  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  whofe  daughter,  though 
older,^  might  otherwife  have  fuited ;  the  alliance  with 
Bavafta  had  been  recently  too  fatal  to  wifh  to  renew  it. 
Befides,  Mardial  Saxe,  whofe  name  was  at  that  time 
fpread  over  France,  and  over  all  Europe,  being  natural 
uncle  to  the  young  Princefs,  contributed  not  a  little, 
by  his  infinuations,  to  determine  the  Court  of  France 
to  make  this  demand  ;  which,  as  it  may  be  judged,  was 
very  agreeable  to  the  Court  of  Poland.  The  future 
Dauphinefs  was  not  the  perfon  the  lead  fatisfied. 

The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  whofe  favour  was  daily 
increafmg — employed  alternately  in  war,  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  in  intrigues  of  gallantry,  and  in  ceremonies  of 
parade,  and  So  well  adapted  to  ail  thefe  feveral  func¬ 
tions — being  appointed  Ambaflador  extraordinary  from 
,,  yan  the  King,  made  the  demand  of  this  Princefs 
at  Drefden  ;  to  whofe  mind  this  circumdance 
recalled  an  anecdote,  v/hich  die  has  related  herfelf  at 
Verfaiiles  to  the  Abbe  Foldini,  her  confedbr  *. 
When  die  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  die  was  in¬ 
duced  by  curiofity  to  villt  the  monaderv  of  Ladies  of 

:  ’  the 

*  A. s  this  anerdite  requites  to  be  fupported  by  authority,  we 
have  taken  it  from  the  Life  of  the  Dauphin ,  fatter  to  Lewis  XVI. 
written  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  C.urt,  and  prejented  to  the  Xing 
and  Royal  family  by  the  Abbe  Proy  art. 
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the  Holy  Sacrament  at  Warfaw.  An  old  nun  prelented 
herlelf  to  the  Princefs,  and  Hopping  her,  took  her  by 
the  hand:  “  Madam,”  laid  die  to  her  "  do  you 
“  know  me? — Yes,  you  are  the  mother  t.  Je‘'n 
“  Certainly  •  but  my  name  is  alio  Dauphins  ;  and  I  de- 
“  dare  to  you,-  recollect  it  one  day,  that  one  Dauphins, 
41  takes  another  Dauphins  *  by  the  hand.  _  I  his  com¬ 
pliment,  which  would  have  been  a  flattering  one,  had 
it  not  been  made  exadly  at  the  time  of  the  Dauphins 
firft  marriage,  was  then  very  impertinent  and  indecent. 
The  great  age  of  the  prophetefs  pleaded  her  excuie, 
and  fire  was  confidered  merely  as  a  prating  old  woman 
It  has  fince  been  afTerted,  that  this  nun  lived  in  great 
repute  for  fanCtity. 

However  this  may  be,  the  event,  foretold  or  not, 
took  place  at  firft  at  Drefden,  the  nuptials  being  confe- 
erated  by  the  Nuncio.  The  Princefs  was  conveyed  to 
a  peninfula  of  the  Rhine,  near  to  the  fortrefs  Jan* 
of  La  Pile,  where  Prince  Loubonu. flu  deli¬ 
vered  her  into  the  hands  of  the  IVIarfhal  de  la  Fare,  and 
of  the  Duchefs  of  Brancas,  commiftioned  by  the  King 
to  receive  ^ c*’* 

The  Courtiers  did  not  find  her  pretty.  Two  days 
before  five  arrived  at  Court,  the  King  and  the  Dauphin 
fet  forwards  to  meet  her,  which  they  did  near  Lrie- 
Comte-Robert.  The  Princefs  got  out  of  her  carnage 
firft  and  haftened  to  throw  herlelf  at  the  King’s  feet, 
aiking  him  for  his  friendftiip.  His  Majefty  railed  her 
up,  and  having  embraced  her,  prelented  her  to  the 

Dauphin 

The  Dauphinefs  muft  have  been  polfi  ned  or  a  groat 
many  charm-,  to  be  able  to  obliterate  from  his  memory 
the  one  he  lamented.  Accordingly,  when  the  Dauphin, 
on  the  firft  night  of  his  nuptials,  entered  her  apartment, 
at  the  fight  of  feveral  pieces  of  furniture,  which  recalled 
this  tender  recollection,  all  the  fenfations  or  gtief  ac¬ 
quired  frefn  iorce,  and  he  was  incapable  of  reftraining 
his  tears.  The  Dauphmels  oblerved  this,  fbe  leemed 

herfelf  affeded  with  it,  and  faid  to  him  :  “  Sir,  give 

a  free 
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cedinTn  fardr 'f  hfa,  t  t0  fuch  a  decree  as  the  ple! 
S  «:  Sh/had,  however. 

Her  edL,r;n  refources  in  point  of  undemanding 

had  been  V,i  that  °f  ail  'he  northern  Princeffif' 
.oli'  aUended  t0‘  Befide  her  native 

hHorv  ^  ,  been  taught  Latin,  French,  Italian 
mental’  a"d  draw,!1g  :  feverd  other  ufeful  and  orna- 
die,  ‘  equations  had  entered  into  the  plan  of -her  ftu- 

£d  occahn  I/k  tra°rdinary  eagernefs  For  information 
thin?  Th^C  er  t0  lnafc?  great  proficiency  in  every 
delicate  pn's  gav®  3r\  opportunity  to  Voltaire,  that 
:  ••  .Courtier,  fo  fkilful  in  availing  himielf  of  the 

*ncl, nations  and  paffions  of  his  maftefs,  the  better  to 

,  eJl  '  eni»  ,0  addrefs  the  new  Danphinefs  in  thofe 
ph.Iofoph.cal  rtanzas,  which  every  one  knows  by  hean 

betweetT  the  'h  T  inSenk)us  and  lively  contraft 

Between  the  bufy,  ftuchous,  and  aaive  life  of  the 

S  tHe  -idb  indo'ence,  and  tXn0f 

-  .  •  th  Qileen-  His  fatyrtcal  genius  was  hurtful 
o  him  upon  this  occafion.  The  Prfncefs  was  le™ 

thaen  1  i-n6  ,encom,ums  which  he  Lvilhed  upon  her 
hat,  mcenfed  that  he  foould  think  her  capable  of  an! 

obh'reif  to  dTd,CUle  u*  Up°n  her  Ma->ellT  He  was 
,t  ‘  ^d  '0  d,favnw  thLe  P,ece>  and  fince,  when  he  had 

!  mn  T  td’  I16  re'r,enched  the  name  of  the  heroine,  and 

PriF^fs  tlat  ^  haJ  been  Wr'tten  l0r  an  anonynious 

lire  lunation  of  the  Dauphinefs,  with  refpea  to 
e  <ueen,  was  a  very  embarrafling  one.  She  could 
not  appear,  without  trembling,  before  a  mother-in¬ 
ti  w,  whole  father  had  been  dethroned  by  her’*  Re¬ 
ligion  completed  in  time  the  extinaion  of  tlrofe  fenti- 

°f  merl,°,n  ,n  the  heart  of  her  Majefty,  which 
fobty  could  only  reftram.  But  the  young  Princefs 

chw^TN  T J  5s  in  her  power  to  produce  this 
f>  ’  The  third  day  after  her  marriage,  according 

,  0  etH“etre.’  flie  v'ras  to  wear  the  piaure  of  the  Kin? 
tier  father  m  a  bracelet.  Although  they  had  already 

made 
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made  mutual  proteftations  very  fincerely  to  each  other, 
to  forget  the  pall,  yet  we  may  judge  how  much  the 
daughter  of  Staniflaus  muft  feel,  at  feeing  the  portrait 
of  Augultus  HI.  fparkle  before  her  eyes,  as  it  were  in 
triumph,  in  her  ow  n  palace.  Part  of  the  fatal  day  had 
already  elapfed,  before  any  one  had  the  boldnefs  to 
look  upon  this  ornament,  more  brilliant  than  any  the 
Dauphinefs  had  hitherto  worn.  The  Queen  firft  ven¬ 
tured  to  fpeak,  and  call  her  eyes  upon  it  ;  This  is  then, 
viy  daughter ,  faid  fhe,  the  picture  oj  the  King  your  fa¬ 
ther  ?  Yes,  Mamma ,  anfwered  the  Dauphinefs,  pre- 
fenting  her  arm  to  her  Majefty  ;  fee  hozu  like  it  is.  It 
was  the  pidlure  of  Staniflaus.  Accordingly,  fince  that 
time,  both  the  King  and  the  Queen,  penetrated  with 
gratitude,  for  this  piece  of  gallantry,  in  which  the  heart 
was  Hill  more  concerned  than  the  underftanding,  adopt¬ 
ed  her  as  their  daughter,  and  lived  upon  the  belt  terms 
with  her  and  all  her  family. 

The  Dauphin's  nuptials  could  not  take  place,  with¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom  participating  in  them  by  public 
rejoicings.  The  balls  at  Verfaiiles  particularly  attract¬ 
ed  their  attention  ;  fome  anecdotes  paffed  there,  which 
deferve  to  be  recorded.  Jt  is  well  known,  that  at  the 
Bal-pare,  nothing  is  admitted  but  vvhat  is  magnificent  ; 
the  Noblemen,  the  moft  {Heightened  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  are  obliged  to  exhauft  their  finances  to  appear 
there  with  eclat.  The  tradefmen  of  Paris,  always 
eager  to  partake  of  the  pleafures  of  the  Court,  are 
very  deflrous  of  going  there  ;  but  they  can  only  attend 
as  Ample  fpe&ators.  The  women  are  no  lefs  deflrous 
of  making  their  appearance.  Thefe  are  placed  upon 
raifed  feats,  in  order  that  they  may  be  feen,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  choofe  the  prettiell  of  them  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  the  Court  ;  the  men  are  ranged 
upon  the  fide.  One  perfon  having  put  himfelf  on  a  feat  / 
defigned  for  others,  the  officer  of  the  body-guards 
wanted  to  turn  him  out  ;  he  refufed  ;  but  the  officer 
infilling,  the  Gentleman,  who,  without  doubt,  had 
reafons  for  being  in  difguife,  growing  outrageoufly  im¬ 
patient,  addrefled  him  to  the  following  purport :  You  be 

d - d.  Sir ,  and  if  that  docs  not  fuit  you,  I  am  fuch  a 

Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Champagne .  This  quar¬ 
rel 
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id  made  feme  noife,  and  was  fpread  throughout  the  fa- 
loon.  Soon  after,  a  Lady,  who  was  alfo  defired  to 
change  her  place,  finding  herfelf  too  much  troubled, 
cried  out  •  You  may  do  <what  you  pleafe ,  but  I  am  alfo 
of  the  regiment  of  Champagne.  Since  that  period,  this 
phraie,  fubftituted  to  the  too  ftrong  expreffion  of  the 
Colonel,  has  pafied  into  a  proverb,  and  fays  the  fame 
thing  in  a  more  decent  manner. 

The  m  a  Iked  ball  is  more  open  ;  for  with  tickets 
every  perfon  is  indiferiminately  admitted.  The  Mar- 
chionels  of  Pompadour  was  apprehenfive,  that  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  taken  of  this  feflival,  to  feparate  the 
King  from  her.  She  was  upon  her  guard,  and  fo  well 
ferved  by  her  emiffaries,  that  the  feveral  attempts  of 
the  women,  who  had  views  upon  the  heart  of  the  Mo¬ 
narch,  failed,  or  at  leait  were  attended  with  no  difa- 
greeable  confequences  to  her.  One  original  and  comi- 

j <n  icene  made  a  diverfion  from  the  adven- 

/4j  *  t  ures  of  gallantry,  and  amufed  the  Mo¬ 
narch  much.  A  buffet,  fplendidly  furnifhed,  offered 
refrelhments  in  profufion  to  the  performers  at  the  ball. 
A  mafk  in  a  yellow  domino  came  there  frequently,  and 
made  dreadful  havock  among  the  cooling  liquors,  the 
exquifite  wines,  and  all  the  folid  provifions.  No  fooner 
did  this  mafk  difappear,  than  he  came  back  again  more 
thirfly  and  more  hungry  than  ever.  He  was  obferved 
by  fome  mafks,  who  fhewed  him  to  others.  The  yel¬ 
low  domino  became  the  objeft  of  univerfal  curiofity. 
His  Majeily  wiflied  to  fee  him,  and,  anxious  to  know 
who  he  was,  had  him  followed  ;  it  was  found  that 
this  was  a  domino  belonging  in  common  to  the  hundred 
Swifs,  who  putting  it  on  alternately,  fucceeded  each 
other  at  this  poft,  which  was  not  the  word:  in  the  room. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  hundred  Swifs,  who 
is  equal  to  three  or  four  men  in  corpulence,  devours 
full  as  much  as  ten  ;  fo  it  was  juft  as  if  a  thoufand 
mouths  had  been  fed  at  the  buffet. 

The  moft  diftinguifhed  Nobleman  at  the  nuptials  of 
the  Dauphinefs  was  Marfhal  Saxe.  The  glory  of  this 
hero  covered  too  well  the  flaw  of  his  birth,  for  the 
Princefs  to  difavow  fuch  a  relation.  All  France  re¬ 
gretted,  not  to  have  given  him  birth  ;  they  envied  his 

country 
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country  this  happinefs,  and  had  juft  adopted  him  :  he, 
who  was  a  Frenchman  at  heart,  defired  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  fuch,  and  had  aiked  and  obtained 
letters  of  naturalization.  After  the. battle 
of  Raucoux,  the  King  had  given  him  fix 
pieces  of  cannon,  from  among  thole  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy.  It  is 
thus  that  Lewis  XIV'  had  formerly  re¬ 
warded  Villars.  At  length  he  had  lately  appointed  him 
Marftial  General  of  his  camps  and  armies,  . 

a  title  formerly  granted  to  Turenne.  So  n 

many  diftinCtions,  though  fo  juftly  merited,  ' ' 

could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  the  Courtiers, 
and  efpecially  of  the  Minifters,  againft  this  foreigner, 
(for  he  was  (till  confidered  in  that  light)  inafmuch  as  he 
gained  more  and  more  the  confidence  of  his  Majefty. 
They  refolved  to  labour  effectually  at  peace,  in  order 
to  flop  the*courfe  of  his  triumphs,  and  his  increafe  of 
authority. 

In  confequence  of  the  King’s  propofals,  conferences 
were  holden  at  Breda,  where  the  Marquis  ^  « 

of  Puyfieux  had  been  fent  in  quality  of  ^-  5* 

Minifter  Plenipotentiary  from  France,  to  7  * 
confult  with  thofe  of  England  and  Holland  upon  the 
means  of  reconciliation  between  the  Pow-  ^ 
ers.  The  refignation  of  the  Marquis  J‘™uary* 
d’Argenfon,  which  happened  during  this  interval,  re¬ 
tarded  the  great  bufinefs  which  was  now  in  agitation. 
It  has. already  been  obferved,  that  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  was  neither  fuitable  to  his  turn  of  mind 
nor  to  his  character.  Difguft,  and  his  averfion  to  per¬ 
petual  diftimulation,  which  was  always  contradictory 
to  his  chearful  difpofition,  and  to  his  franknefs,  appear 
to  be  the  only  motives  that  can  have  induced  him  to 
retire,  for  which  want  of  health  is  the  ufual  pretence 
upon  fuch  occafions.  In  order  not  to  lofe  the  thread 
of  the  negotiations  already  begun,  M.  de  Puyfieux  was 
promoted  to  the  vacant  miniftry.  This  reafon  of  pro¬ 
priety  was  nearly  alfo  the  only  one  of  his  elevation. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  his  functions  at  Breda  by  M. 
Dutheil,  Sec  retary  of  the  King’s  clofet,  who  was  full 
as  able  a$  he.  The  Englifh,  who  were  not  yet  found¬ 
ed-— 
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ed7nVh°  ^  obtained  confiderable  advantages  at  fen,, 
and  flattered  themfdves  with  more,  and  who  faw  that 
they  had  nothing  but  reftitutions  to  make  at  the  peace 
-—gave  little  credit  to  the  moderation  of  Lewis  XV. 
Before  they  concluded,  they  wifhed  to  retaliate  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  the  terror  which  the  Pre- 
tender,  at  the  inftigation  of  that  Power,  had  excited 
in  t  e  thiee  kingdoms.  They  did  not  fpeak  fincerelv 
and  Ipun  out  their  negotiations. 

They  had  juft  received  an  humiliation  at  Port  l’Ori- 
ent,  and  this  was  an  additional  inticement  to  their  vani¬ 
ty  :  for  they  wifhed  to  wipe  off  this  (lain  by  fome  more 
fortunate  expedition.  Thei,  projeft  had  been,  while 
devaflation  was  carrying  on  in  Provence,  to  ruin  this 
port,  and  with  it  the  India  Company — to  make  them- 
felves  matters  of  Port  Lewis,  which  would  have  fallen  ' 
after  Port  POrient — to  lay  Britany  under  contributions, 
to  excite  an  infurre&ion  among  the  Calvinkls  towaids 
la  Rochelle,  as  towards  Languedoc  and  the  Dauphiny. 
A  miftake  occafioned  the  failure  of  this  enterprife  on 
the  one  part  .  while  on  the  other,  they  were  repulfed 
by  the  courage,  fkill,  and  genius  of  Marfhal  Belleifle. 

We  may  judge  of  the  date  of  the  coatt  when  the 
enemy  appeared  there,  from  the  following  account  of 
it,  written  by  an  old  officer  who  commanded  at  Port 
Lewis. 

I  perceived,”  faid  he,  “  on  the  28th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  a  fleet,  which  feems  to  multiply  ad  infinitum; 

“  but  I  fhall  eafily  make  head  againft  this  Anglican 
nation  A  On  the  2d  of  October,  he  wrote  :  They 
•  4‘  are  landed  at  Polduc,  with  350  fiat-bottom  boats, 
and  55  men  of  war.  If  we  had  nnifkets,  we  could 
c  beat  them  ;  but  the  peafants  have  no  arms  except 
pitchforks.” 

n  Hie  defcent  was  effected  without  oppo- 

1-  6  *  ^on  by  General  Sinclair,  with  5,000  re¬ 
gulars,  "T  he  French  Commandant,  whofe 
name  was  1’Hopital,  had  fome  artillery  and  12,000 
militia.  The  Englifh  having  threatened  to  fpread  fire 
and  lword  in  every  part,  if  they  met  with  any  refin¬ 
ance,  the  French  were  feized  with  terror,  and  they  ca¬ 
pitulated 
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pitulated  the  firft  day  of  the  attack,  that  ®  c  , 

is,  five  days  alter  the  landing  ;  for  this  u 
time  had  been  loft  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
French  had  not  turned  it  to  better  advantage.  It  Teem¬ 
ed  as  it  there  were  a  challenge  between  thein,  who 
fhould  commit  the  mod  faults.  Inftead  of  beating  the 
chain ade,  the  drums  of  the  militia,  ? little  acquainted 
with  their  exerciie,  beat  the  general.  Sinclair  was  at 
a  lots  to  know  what  this  meant,  and  was  apprehenfive 
of  iome  treachery.  In  the  mean  while  the  wind  /biff¬ 
ed  ;  of  which  Admiral  Leftock  gave  notice  by  a  fignab 
The  Englifh  thinking  they  fhould  be  attacked,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  reimbark,  were  feized  with  a  panic. 
I  hey  fled  before  the  French,  who  were  bringing  them 
the  keys,  and  were  aftoni/hed  to  find  no  one  in  the 
camp.  They  got  nothing  but  ridicule  and  hootings 
and  went  to  land  at  Quiberon,  a  finall  defert  and  arid 
lfland,  This  was  a  piece  of  revenge,  as  ill  contrived 
as  the  former  was  ill  executed  ;  it  was  a  new  folly  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  firft;  7 

The  Dutch  were  not  more  refolute,  or  rather,  their 
republic  was.  divided  into  two  factions. .*  The  Mer¬ 
chants  were  fincerely  defirous  of  peace  ;  but  the  Nobi- 
bty,  encouraged  by  the  fadion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange— which  flattered  itfelf,  that  by  the  continuati- 
on  of  tne  war  a  change  would  be  brought  about  in  the 
Ad  mini  ft  ration,  and  that  it  might  avail  itfelf  of  the 
troubles  xor  its  own  aggrandizement— was  oppofed  to 
the  other  party,  and  prevailed  over  it.  To  force  them 


j  i  9  vC .  iciiuuu  y  terror, 

ved  that  the  Dutch  fhould  be  more  clofely 
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his  troops  enter  upon  the  territories  of  the  Republic— 
had  yet  no  defign  to  break  with  them,  but  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  protedtion  granted  by 
the  Republic  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  troops, — 
promifing  likewite  to  confider  the  countries  and  places, 
which  his  Majefty’s  troops  fhould  be  obliged  to  oc¬ 
cupy  for  their  own  fecurity,  meerly  as  a  depofit,  which 
he  engaged  himfelf  to  reftore,  as  foon  as  the  United 
Provinces  fhould  furnifh  no  more  fuccours  to  his 
enemies. 

This  notice  was  a  fignal  for  hoftilities,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  rapid  conquers,  which  aftonifhed  the  Dutch, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  event,  which  was  the  object  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  negotiations  at  the  Hague 
during  the  winter. 

The  Prince  of  Naflau  was  declared 

4  Stadtholder,  Admiral  and  Captain  General 

of  the  United  Provinces,  firft  by  the  people,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  States  General,  in  all  the  provinces; 
Soon  after/  the  nation,  in  the  firft  moments  of  their 
cnthufiafm,  laboured  to  make  thefe  chains  indifloluble, 
by  declaring,  as  they  had  done  in  favour 

17  Muy.  0p  william  III.  afterwards  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Stadtholderfhip  hereditary  in  this  houfe,  even 
in  favour  of  the  female  line  ;  upon  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Princeftes  who  were  to  inherit,  fhould 
not  have  married  either  a  King  or  an  Eleftor.  The 
Didtatorfhip  is  the  model  of  the  Stadtholder’s  dignity  ; 
but  the  Romans  did  not  carry  their  adulation  fo  far,  as 
to  expofe  themfelves  to  have  a  female  Dictator. 

The  Republic  wanted  a  prote&or,  and  not  a  matter. 
The  appointment  of  the  Stadtholder  did  nor  prevent 
the  King’s  army,  which  had  entered,  into  Zealand  a 
fortnight  before,  from  advancing,  and  taking  feverai 
places/  in  fight  of  the  enemy’s  troops.  The  negotia¬ 
tion  were  then  fufpended.  M  Van  Hoey  continued 
ftili  to  reftde  in  France,  in  quality  of  Ambaftador  ; 
but  the  French  did  what  they  could  to  difguft  him,  by 
raillery,  and  by  turning  him  into  ridicule  he  was  not 
the  fort  of  man-  to  put  up  with  this.  One  evening, 
when  he  was  at  fupper  at  the  Marquis  de  la  Fontaine’s, 
at  the  dellert  a  large  Dutch  cheefe  was  brought  upon 
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the  table:  Monfteur  V Amb  [fadeur.  faid  the  mailer  of 
the  houfe  to  him,  here  is  fume  of  the  fruit  of  your  court * 
try.  The  AmbafTaclor  could  not  (land  this  3  he  rofe 
up  hartily,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  throw¬ 
ing  a  handful  of  ducats  upon  the  table,  cried  out, 
‘There's  fame  too.  A  little  time  after  he  left  Paris. 

Meflieurs  Dutheil  and  Macanas,  Plenipotentiaries  of 
France  and  Spain,  declared,  on  th  ir  part,  to  the  Mi- 
niilers  of  the  other  Powers,  that  the  proximity  of  the 
armies  did  not  allow  the  conferences  to  be  holden  at 
Breda,  and  that  their  mailers  would  confent  that  a 
Congrefs  fhould  be  holden  at  Treves,  at  Cologn,  or  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  King  made  this  fourth  campaign,  and  gained  in 
perion,  againft  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  battle  of 
Lawfeld,  lefs  conteiled  and  more  bloody  c*  1 
than  that  of  Fontenoi — where  Count  Cler- 
rnont  and  Count  d’Etrees  fignalifed  themfelves  — where 
the  Count  of  Baviere  was  killed,  and  General  Ligo- 
nier  taken  prifoner.  His  Majefty  flept  that  night,  where 
the  Englifh  prince  had  dept  the  night  before. 

The  French  did  not  hop:  Bergen-op-Zoom,  fur- 
named  the  virgin  town,  was  befieged  : — this  fortrefs, 
which  had  defied  the  genius  of  Spinola,  was  one  of  the 
ilrongell  places  in  the  Low  Countries,  from  its  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  from  the  moralTes  which  furround  it,  and 
prevent  it  from  being  entirely  inverted.  The  circum- 
ftance  which  ought  to  have  infpired  the  inhabitants 
with  greater  fecurity  upon  this  occarton,  was,  that  it 
had  the  advantage  of  being  continually  Cupplied  with 
frerti  troops.  It  kept  up  a  communication  with  Count 
Swartzenberg’s  army,  which  could  not  be  cut  off.  It 
was  valour  alone  that  was  to  get  the  better  of  this  city, 
taken  by  affault,  after  feventy-five  days 
open  trenches.  The  plunder  of  it  could  15 
not  be  prevented,  which  is  the  mod  powerful  allure¬ 
ment  to  the  foldier,  in  thefe  fort  of  expeditions.  A 
confiderable  booty  was  colle£ted  from  it.  This  con- 
(paeft  was  owing  to  Count  Lowendhal.  1  his  Danifli 
Nobleman,  a  companion  to  Marfhal  Saxe,  was  not  fo 
great  a  Commander  as  he,  but  he  was  one  of  the  heft- 
informed  men  in  Europe  ;  it  is  even  faid,  that  he  fpolce 
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fourteen  languages.  He  took  the  fame  care  of  pre- 
ferving  his  troops,  as  the  Marfhal,  and,  in  his  letter 
to  that  General,  he  computes  his  lofs  at  400  men  only, 
and  that  of  the  enemy  at  5000,  either  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed  :  a  very  extraordinary  dilproportion,  which  proves 
to  how  great  a  degree  he  polfefled  this  rare  quality 
The  King,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  capture  of 
Bergen-op  Zoom,  remarked,  as  a  humiliating  circum- 
Eance  to  France,  that  his  two  greateft  Captains  were 
foreigners,  and  that  the  kingdom  produced  no  more 
fuch  as  it  formerly  did  :  The  re  of  on  of  that ,  replied  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  was  prefent,  is,  that  our  women  give 
them]  elves  up  to  their  footmen,  Madame  de  Lowendhal 
coming  in  to  the  Monarch,  he  received  her  as  the  wife 
of  a  hero,  and  faid  to  her  ;  Madam ,  every  body  will 
gain  by  this  conquefl  ;  I  prefent  your  bujband  with  the 
baton  of  Marjhal ,  and  I  hope  to  deliver  my  Jubjefts  from 
the  J courge  of  war.  He  appointed,  at  the  fame  time, 
Marfhal  Saxe  Commandant  of  the  Netherlands  •  and 
before  he  left  the  campaign,  he  appeared  again  as 
eager  for  peace,  as  if  he  had  been  beaten.  The  Abbe 
de  la  Ville  was  commifiioned  to  declare  to  the  States 
General,  that  his  mailer’s  principles  of  moderation  had 
not  undergone  any  change  from  his  new  victories. 

The  Dutch,  convinced  at  laft  of  the  linearity  of 
Lewis  XV.  thought  ferioufly  of  availing  themfelves  of 
this  opening.  They  prefled  England  to  accede  to  it, 

g  ^  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  wrote  to  the 
e*  *  Marquis  de  Puyiieux,  to  propofe  to  him  to 
refume  the  conferences  for  a  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  propofal  was  accepted,  and  foon  produced  that 
aftonifliing  treaty,  in  which  France,  which  had  ex- 
haufled  its  blood  and  treafure  in  this  war,  though  vic¬ 
torious  for  five  years,  did  not  only  reap  no  advantage, 
and  require  no  indemnity,  but  fubmitted  even  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  law  it  might  have  dictated. 

We  have  been  at  Aix  la-Chapelle,  where  we  have 
feen  the  hall  in  which  the  conferences  were  holden,  the 
table  on  which  the  Peace  was  figned,  and  where  the 
following  anecdote  has  been  related  to  us.  The  Earl 
of  Sandwich — who  was  furprifed  at  the  facility  he  met 
with  from  the  King’s  Plenipotentiaries,  who  afked  for 
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nothing,  who  acceded  to  every  thing,  and  who  grant¬ 
ed  every  thing— apprehending  home  underhand  game, 
had  written  to  the  i'pies  at  Verfaiiles,  who  had  anfwered 
him,  that  he  might  proceed  with  fecurity  ;  that  they 
were  certain  of  the  Minifters,  who  were  too  jealous  of 
the  afcendant  which  Marfhal  Saxe  had  over  the  Mo¬ 
narch,  and  of  the  favourite,  who  was  tired  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  life  :  that  they  were  all  leagued  together,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  at  any  rate.  The  navy  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  the  weak  fide  of  France  ;  and  it 
was  by  exaggerating  the  Ioffes  of  the  kingdom  in  this 
branch,  as  well  as  thofe  it  was  flili  threatened  with, 
that  Lewis  XV.  was  intimidated,  and  induced  to  make 
facrifices  the  moll  injurious  to  his  glory. 

It  is  true,  that  in  1746  the  fquadron  of  the  Duke 
cTAnville  had  failed  in  an  enterprife  agairfi:  Acadia. 
The  miiunderltanding  that  prevailed  among  the  Cap¬ 
tains — jealous  of  this  Nobleman,  v/hom  they  called  an 
intruder,  becaufe  he  had  not  paffed  through  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  fteps-  was  the  caufe  of  it.  Not  only  they  refu- 
fed  to  diredt  his  inexperience,  but  they  contributed  alfo 
to  make  him  commit  miftakes,  which  they  afterwards 
reproached  him  with,  and  of  which  he  died  from  grief. 
The  Englifh  had  taken  the  Mars ,  and  the  remains  of 
the  fcattered  fleet  had  brought  nothing  but  the  plague 
back  to  Bred,  as  the  lole  confequence  of  their  expedi¬ 
tion.  But  M.  Dubois  de  la  Motte,  who  had  ferved 
with  Dugue  Trcuin,  efcorting  a  fleet  of  merchant¬ 
men  to  St.  Domingo,  with  only  one  man  of  war,  le 
Magnanime ,  of  74  guns,  and  the  frigate  I'Etoile,  of 
40,  had  defended  himfelf  againft.four  Englifh  men  of 
war,  two  of  which  were  of  80  guns,  had  put  them  to 
flight,  and  had  arrived  fafe  in  port  to  the  place  of  his 
deftination  :  and  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  Governor  of 
the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  after  having  beaten  an  d  difperfed, 
with  a  fquadron  of  nine  fhips,  the  Englifh 
fleet  under  Admiral  Barnet,  had  made  a 
defcent  near  the  city  of  Madrafs,  had  c 
taken  pofiefiion  of  it,  and  had  received  21  ‘ ,^t‘ 
1,100,000  pagodas  for.  its  ranfom,  together  with  am¬ 
munition  and  merchandize  to  the  amount  of  500,000 
pagodas,  making  in  ail,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  mil- 
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lions  of  livTP'?  *  ;  and  M.  Dupleix,  Governor  of  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  thinking  thefe  terms  too  advantageous  for 
the  enemy,  had  refufed  to  ratify  them. 

In  1747,  the  King’s  navy  had  been  prodigioufly 
weakened, .  in  two  unequal  actions  it  had  had  to  fudain  ; 
and  the  pride  of  the  Englifh  had  increafed  upon  this. 

2 4  June  ^ad  tak-en  place  near  Cape  Fi- 

niderre,  between  the  fquadron  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Junquiere,  confiding  only  of  four  drips 
and  five  frigates,  and  the  naval  armament  of  Admiral 
Anfon',  in  which  were  fixteen  flrips  of  the  line,  which 
had  furrounded  the  French  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not 
one  of  them  efcaped.  The  fecond  had  pafled  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  naval  force  of  Admiral  Hawke,  con- 
fid  ng  of  twenty  veflels  of  the  fird  fize,  had  fallen  in 
w  h  ‘the  fquadron  of  M.  de  l’Eflenduere,  compofed 
611 -y  of  eight  drips,  of  which  none  had  efcaped,  ex¬ 
ec  the  Admiral’s  drip,  and  le  Jonnant ,  on  board  of 
which  was  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  a  fimple  Camptain  o£  a 
drip  .  who,  by  a  bold  and  fkilful  manoeuvre,  had 
taken  Flntrepide  in  tow.  But  the  two  fleets,  under  the 
efcort  of  both  thefe  fquadrons,  had  arrived  at  the  place 
of  their  dedination. 

o  At  the  beginning  of  1748,  le  Magnanime, 

'  fei  commanded  by  Count  Albert,  on  her  re¬ 
turn  from  America,  being  difmaded  by  a 
ftorm,  had  been  obliged  to  furrender,  but  after  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  eight  hours,  fudained  againd  four  flrips 
of  the  enemy. 

In  a  word,  M.  de  Moutlouet,  both  upon  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  and  in  America,  where  he  had  met  with 
the  Englidr  in  greater  force,  had  extricated  himfelf 
with  dexterity  and  firmnefs  from  thefe  two  hazardous 
fituations. 

From  thefe  circumftances  it  appears,  that  if  the 
Royal  navy  had  fallen  a  facrifice,  it  had  been,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  policy  of  an  intelligent  Government,  in  the 
fupport  of  trade  and  of  the  Colonies.  The  State  was 

dill 
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fail  nourifhed  bv  commerce,  and  the  French  priva¬ 
teers  had  juft  been  encouraged,  by  rewards  very  fit  to 
excite  them,  to  fupport  the  weaknefs  oi  the  Royal  na¬ 
vy.  There  appeared  an  ordinance, .  in  March, 
which,  by  content  of  the  High  Admiral,  3 
the  tenth  of  the  prizes  taken  at  fea,  which  were  his 
profit,  was  not  to  be  deducted  till  further  ordeis. 

The  Colonies  might  ftill  prove  very  troublefome  to 
England.  If  Cape  Breton  had  palled  under  their  de¬ 
nomination,  Madrafs  was  in  our  hands  :  if  Admiral 
Knovides  had  feized  upon  Fort  Lewis  at  St.  Domingo, 
the  Englifh  were  ftill  uncertain  of  the  event  or  the 
ftege  of  Pondicherry  5  which  they  were,  in  tad,  ob- 
Jiged  to  raife,  on  account  of  the  fine  de-  q  ^ 
fence  made  by  M.  Dupleix. 

There  would  have  been  reafon,  therefore,  for  dis¬ 
puting  a  longtime  on  the  fide  of  France,  if  the  Count 
de  Saint  Severin  d’Arragon,  who  was  the  reprefenta- 
tive  of  that  kingdom,  had  been  authorifed  to  do  it. 
But  the  refolutions  were  taken  ;  and  the  Englifh  nego~ 
tiator,  who  knew  the  inftrudions  of  his  adverfary5 
availed  himfelf  of  them.  His  mafter,  without  being 
very  deiirous  of  peace,  was  in  want  of  it,  either  to  fe- 
cure  his  throne,  and  quiet  the  ferment  excited  in  his 
dominions  by  the  irruption  of  the  Pretender— or  to  put 
an  end  to  the  enormous  fubfidies  he  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nifh — or,  in  a  word, 'to  fatisfy  the  folicitations  of 
Holland,  which  prefted  him  to  it,  and  even  of  the  new 
Stadtholder,  whofe  dignity  would  have  vanifhed  with 
the  Republic.  So  urgent  was  the  neceftlty'  of  aftifting 
this  ally,  that  the  King  had  been  obliged  to  fend  for 
defenders  from  the  north,  and  to  keep  30,000  Ruffians 
in  pay.  In  a  word,  though  he  might  flatter  himfelf 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining,  in  procefs  of  time,  all  the 
French  pofleffions  in  America,  it  was  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  that  his  Majefty’s  arms  might  make  a  more  rapid 
progrefs  in  Europe. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  had  her  rich  provinces  in 
Flanders  to  recover,  which  Marfhul  Saxe  opprefTed 
with  enormous  contributions,  and  which  muft  necefia- 
rily  be  more  and  more  laid  wafte.  It  was  the  fault  of 
this  General  to  be  fond  of  money,  and  to  exert  prodi- 
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£ioiis  vexations  on  the  conquered  people.  The  fuperb 
tromenade ,  called  the  Corns,  at  the  city  of  Bruffeis  he 

p  |  s  three  or  "our  titties,  and 

whenever  he  wanted  money,  he  threatened  to  cut  it  up! 
t  i:e  Queen  could  not  but  lofe  by  the  continuation  of 
the  war,  and  ilie  terminated  it  with  glory,  after  hav¬ 
ing  placed  her  hufband  upon  the  Imperial  throne.  ,;  She 
gave  up  only  what  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  what 
m  fact,  me  could  not  flatter  herfelf  with  being  able  to' 
p refer ve.  I  he  Kings  of  Pruffia  and  Sardinia,  who 

were  tne  only  gainers  in  this  conteft,  were  very  glad 
to  confirm  their  new  acquifitions  by  a  definitive  and  <re- 
neral  treaty.  • 

Aithougn  the  King  or  Spain  might  be  very  indiffer¬ 
ent,  wim  regard  to  thofe  in  ter  efts  which  had  influenced 
fi i  1  ip  V.  yet  his  attention  was  neceffarily  taken  up  in 
preventing  the  difmembering  of  his  dominions  in  the 
new  world,  which  were  threatened  by  the  Englifli 
na  vy  i  and  he  acquired,  without  any  further  effufion 
or  blood,  a  portion  of  Italy,  as  the  patrimony  of  his 
brother.  ' 

t  ne  invefting  of  Maertricht,'  by  the’  fineft  martial 
manoeuvre  that  had  been  contrived  for  a  long  time,\\vas 
the  laft  effort  France  had  to  make.  ‘  This  was  'Hrtrohe 
of  the  actions  of  Marflial  Saxe,  who  concluded  as  he 
had  begun.  He  carried  his  project  into  execution  with 
t  ie  concurrence  ot  two  men,  who,  perhaps,  w^ere^each 
of  them  lingular  in' their  way,  M.  de  Crerriillesl  -Quar¬ 
ter  Marter  General  of  the  army,  and  M.  Paris  Duver- 
ney,  as  famous  for  his  art  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  as 
the  fir fb  was  for  his  method  of  ordering  his  marches. 

1  he  march,  upon  this  occafion,  was  fo  contrived,  that 
the  enemy,  being  equally  alarmed  for  Maeftricht,  Lux¬ 
embourg  and  Breda,  divided  their  forces,  and  thus  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  inverting  of  the  firft  of  thefe  places.  But 
the  General,  who  knew  that  peace  was  near,  fpared 
the  blood  of  the  foldiers,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  but 
fiowlv,  Neverthelefs,  the  Marquis  de  Billy,  an  officer 
of  great  hopes,  and  already  diftinguifhed  by  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  was  killed  there  by  a  cannon-ball. 

This  lall  ftroke  of  the  inverting  of  Maertricht,  ha  fi¬ 
nned  the  fignature  of  the  preliminaries,  tiil  the  defini¬ 
tive 
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live  conclufion,  which  took  place  in  October.  By  the 
principal  claules  of  the  treaty,  all  the  conquefts  on 
every  fide  were  reciprocally  reftored:  the  Iniant  Don 
Philip  acquired  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia  and 
Guaftalla  ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  kept  nearly  what  had 
been  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Worms ;  the  Duke 
of  Modena  was  re-eftabliihed  in  his  dominions ;  and 
the  Republic  of  Genoa  in  theirs  :  England  preferved  ail 
the  advantages  of  her  commerce  with  Spain  ;  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  the  quadruple  alliance  was  maintained,  lor  the 
order  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  the 
treaty  fettled  in  favour  of  the  Queen  oi  Hungary,  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  was  guaranteed  to  her,  as  was 
alfo  Silelia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  to  the  King  of 
Prufiia.  In  a  word,  the  Grand  Duke  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  Emperor  by  all  the  Powers. 

The  French  nation  found  two  principal  faults  with 
this  treaty.  The  firft  was  a  claufe  which  ftipulated, 
that  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Dunkirk  fhould 
remain  in  the  fame  ftate  they  were  ;  which  announced 
more  than  moderation  in  the  King,  fince  it  was  weak- 
nefs.  The  fecond,  was  the  expulfion  of  the  Pretender, 
after  having  called  him  into  France,  encouraged  him 
with  the  1110ft  brilliant  proi’pedls,  and  having  made  him 
ferve  as  a  puppet  for  our  defigns,  at  the  rifque'  of  his 
life  :  this  was  meannefs  and  perfidy.  'Accordingly,  the 
Pretender,  who  was  now  nothing  more  to  us  than  the 
Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  not  being  able  to  perfuade 
himfelf,  that  they  would  carry  their  infamy  fo  far  as  to 
take  him  off  by  force,  had  not  attended  to  all  the  hints 
that  had  been  given  to  him  on  this  iubjedl,  and  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  give  orders  to  the  Duke 
de  Biron,  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  French  guards, 
to  arreft  him.  This  fin gu tar  event. palled  at  the  opera* 
The  King  had  previoufly  informed  M.  de,  Vaudreuil,  a 
Major  of  the  guards,  that  he  mull  take  this  bufinefs 
upon  himfelf:  and  he  apprifed  him  of  two  circumftan- 
ces**—  one,  that  the  Prince  always  went  avmed-~the 
other,  that  he  had  threatened  to  kill  himfelf,  i.'  they 
laid  hands  upon  him.  The  King  told  him,  that  he 
rriuft  anfwer  to  him  with  his  life,  for  feizing  upon  the 
Prince  without  any  difagreeable  accident.  M»  de  Vau- 
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dieuil,  having  obtained  carte  blanche  from  his  Majefly, 
with  regard  to  the  manner  of  executing  the  fcheme  — 
upon  a  proviio,  neverthelefs,  of  conducing  it  with  all 
the  relptCPul  decency  due  to  theperfon,  and  confident 
with  the  circumftances — made  all  his  difpofitions.  The 
opera  was  begun  ;  the  entrance  into  it  was  then  in  a 
cul-de-'fac  :  the  Pretender  came,  and,  as  loon  as  he 
was  got  out  of  his  carriage,  all  the  avenues  were  clofed, 
and  he  found  himfelf  a  prifoner  before  he  fufpedted  it. 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  announced  his  orders,  and  fhewed 
them  to  him  ;  he  then  afked  his  leave  to  fearch  him. 
He  protefted,  and  even  gave  his  word  of  honour,  that 
he  had  no  arms.  The  Major,  however,  having  caufed 
his  grenadiers  to  prefs  him  clofely,  feveral  piftols  were 
found  upon  him.  He  was  put  into  a  coach,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  Vincennes,  where  there  was  a  fupper  ordered 
tor  him.  He  faw  but  one  cover  laid,  defired  more, 
and  engaged  M.  de  Vaudreuil  and  the  other  officers  to 
fup  with  him.  Pie  lived  here  three  days,  in  this  man¬ 
ner  •  after  which  he  was  conduced  to  the  bridge  of 
Beauvoifin,  which  made  him  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
returning  into  France. 

All  Paris  was  ircenfed  at  this  conduct  :  it  was  com- 
pared  to  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  ;  and  it  is  properly  at  this 
fhameful  period  that  began  the  general  contempt  for 
the  Sovereign  and  his  miflrefs,  which  continued  increa- 
fing  to  the  end.  The  King,  indeed,  when  he  laid 
alide  his  cuirafs,  feemed  to  give  up  his  glory,  and  even 
the  love  of  his  people,  in  delivering  up  the  reins  of  em¬ 
pire  to  his  miflrefs.  whofe  oaious  fway  was  to  continue 
uninterruptedly  till  the  time  of  her  death. 

This  contempt  broke  out  for  the  firft  time  in  fomc 
fatyrical  verfes,  written  upon  this  outrage  committed 
againft  Prince  Edward  ;  in  which,  fpeaking  of  this  il- 
luftrious  exile,  Lewis  XV.  was  addreffed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : 

A  King,  tho’  captive,  what  art  thou  enthron'd  *  ? 

After 

*  11  tft  Roi  dans  f«rs ;  etes*vous  fur  le  troae  ! 
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After  which,  the  nation  was  thus  addrefled  : 
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Thou  once  proud  nation,  now  fo  fervile  grown, 
Forfak’ft  the  Monarch  driven  from  the  throne  f . 

The  eagernefs  of  the  public  in  collecting  thefe  pieces, 
in  getting  them  by  heart,  and  communicating  them  to 
each  other,  proves  that  the  readers  adopted  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  poet  §.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  not 
torgGiten  in  them.  By  a  parallel  not  lets  humiliating, 
ihe  was  compared  to  Agnes  Sorel,  or,  under  this  gene¬ 
ral  name,  to  the  Duchefs  of  Chateaux-roux  ;  and  it 
was  /hewn  how  much  die  was  inferior  to  her.  She 
ordered  the  mod  ftriCt  inquiries  to  be  made  after  the 
writers,  hawkers,  and  diftributors  of  thefe  pamphlets  * 
and  the  Baitile  was  foon  filled  with  prifoners.  Some  of 
them  were  even  put  on  the  Mount  Saint-Michel,  in  the 
famous  iron  cage  It  is  a  horrid  place,  where  one  can 
neither  itand  upright  nor  lie  down.  Here  it  was  that 
M.  Desforges  was  confined,  who  was  accufed  of  being 
author  of  the  verfes  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  ML  de 
Bioglio,  Abb6  of  Saint-Micht  1,  compaflionating  his 
fate,  obtained  his  delivery  at  the  end  of  fevera! 
years,  and  recommended  him  for  Secretary  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Duke  de  Broglio  *  who,  when  he  became 
Maifhal  of  France,  appointed  him  Commiffary  of 
Mufters.  Among  the  reft,  we  may  diftingufh  M.  de 
Mairobert,  ltrictly  confined  for  a  long  time  in  the  Bafk 
tile  ;  and  M.  de  Refteguier,  a  Knight^of  Malta,  The 
firft  had  not  made  any  verfes,  bur  he  diftributed  them. 
Some  perfons  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  would  get 
himfelf  confined  :  So  much  the  better ,  faid  he,  it  makes, 
a  man  xllnftrious.  He  has  fince  been  appointed  Cenfor 
^  TncJ  ^as  enjoyed  fucceftively  the  confidence  of 
M.  de  Maleijierbes,  of  M  de  Sartine,  of  M  Albert, 
of  M,  le  N  nr,  and  of  M  le  Camus  de  Neville,  the 
several  Directors  ot  the  publications,  M.  de  RefTeguier 

-*  has 


et  Feupte,  jadis  fi  Her, 
De?  P  inces  maiheure 
§  We  (ball  infert  io  the 
ibis  occafiopj  Nq,  fV0 


anjourd’hui  fi  ferviie, 
ux  vous  n’etes  plus  Pafyle  ! 

Appendix,  lame  of  die  pesms  made  015s . 
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has  been  reproached  with  having  had  the  meanne/s., 
after  having  cornpoied  home  verles  a  gain  ft  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  to  make  others  in  her  prnife. 

A  Miniller,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  King’s,  who 
might  have  thought  himfelf  unmoveably  fixed  in  his 
favour,  it  ever  a  Courtier  could  flatter  himfelf  with  be¬ 
ing  lo  •  or  if  birth,  long  fervices,  attachment  to  his 
mailer,  wit,  cheariulnels,  and  the  gift  of  pleating, 
could  prelerve  from  difgrace  ;  foon  became  himfelf  an 
objed  of  the  favourite’s  vengeance.  Count  Maurepas, 
whom  we  may  eafily  have  known  from  this  defeription, 
had  already  indulged  himfelf  in  fome  jells  upon  the 
Marchionefs,  which  the  King  had  laughed  at.  One 
day,  at  Marly,  fihe  found  under  her  napkin  four  verfes, 
m  which  fihe  was  ridiculed  upon  an  infirmity  common 
to  the  fiex.  The  affront  was  certainly  fuch  as  no  wo¬ 
man  could  have  forgiven.  The  attack  was  the  more 
cruel  upon  her,  as  it  was  dificlofing  to  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  a  fecret  complaint,  which  even  her  lcrver  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with.  But  the  crime  of  thefe  verfes  could 
never  be  brought  home  to  the  Count,  for  they  were  in 
fadl  too  bad,  and  unworthy  of  him.  The  fufpicion; 
however,  was  fufficient,  and  he  received  orders  to  re- 
fign  his  employments.  M.  Rouille,  who  never  had 
known  any  thing  about  ports,  was  appointed  to  his  de¬ 
partment  •  this  gave  occafion  to  play  upon  his  name, 
by  laying  •  that  the  concluding  of  the  navy  voas  given 
to  a  roulier*  Count  d’Argenfon  had  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Paris,  and  that  of  all  the  ftuds  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 

It  is  not  ufual  to  do  juflice  to  a  Miniller  while  he  is 
in  difgrace;  accordingly,  people  did  not. fail  to  pafs 
heavy  cenfures  upon  the  new  exile,  and  to  decry  his 
adminiftration.  But  it  is  our  duty,  as  being  better  able 
to  appreciate  matter,  to  corredl  this  blind,  hatly,  and 
palfiionate  opinion  of  the  cotemporaries  .  and  we  may 
Venture  to  aflert  that  pofterity,  more  equitable,  will 
conlider  Count  Maurepas  as  the  befit  Miniller  in  the  ma¬ 
rine  department  under  Lewis  XV.  If  we  confider  the 
weak  Rate  in  which  he  found  it,  at  the  beginning  of 

the 


*  A  waggoner. 
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the  war,  and  the  want  of  money  which  he  always  ex¬ 
perienced  at  this  unfortunate  period,  we  fhall  he  fur- 
prifed  at  what  he  effected  with  fuch  flender  means. 
Forefeeing,  long  before,  a  rupture  with  England,  he 
had  takfen  care  to  victual  the  colonies,  to  get  in  all  thc^ 
merchantmen,  and  to  put  himfelf  out  of  danger  of 
being  injured  in  any  part  at  the  commencement  of  ma¬ 
ritime  hostilities.  By  this  precaution,  he  contrived  a 
refource  for  himfelf  in  trade  ;  for  the  merchants,  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  fatisfieci  with  efcaping  from  the  power 
of  a  formidable  enemy,  afterwards  readily  confented 
to  pay  a  duty  of  efcort  for  their  convoys  •  a  duty 
which  iupplied  Count  Maiirepas  with  the  extraordinary 
funds  he  wanted  for  his  department  to,  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury  refufed  to  contribute.  He  managed  thefe 
fuccours  with  fo  much  ceconomy,  that  the  payment  of 
the  workmen,  and  of  the  failors,  was  never  dilcon- 
tinued  in  the  arfenals.  He  diflributed  the  efcorts  fo 
well,  that  the  feveral  convoys  in  every  part  reached 
their  deftination.  We  have  feen  that  the  only  colony 
loti  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  was  Cape  Breton,  and 
this  was  the  fault  of  the  officer  appointed  to  relieve 
it.  Befides,  we  were  mailers  of  Madrais,  a  compen- 
fation  more  than  fufficient  ;  and  the  trade  of  India  was 
not  in  ten  upted. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  has  happened  under  the 
fucceffiors  of  this  Minifter  ?  In  1746,  when  the  navy 
was  re-eftablifhed,  when  money  was  profufely  lavifhed 
to  fupport  it,  yet  commerce  was  ruined  almofl  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  Since  that  time,  we 
havv.  loft  all  our  fhips,  and  almofl  all  our  poffieffions  in 
America,  and  the  Indies.  And  in  the  prefent  war  of 
1778,  when  we  congratulate  ourfelves  upon  having  a 
navy  no  lefs  brilliant  than  that  of  Lewis  XV.  and  when 
the  experces  of  it  are  more  enormous  than  ever,  who 
has  not  heard  the  complaints  of  our  mercantile  ports, 
already  laid  waile  ?  Our  fadlories  on  the  coafls  of  Co» 
rom'andel  and  Malabar,  are  they  not  already  taken  ? 
and  are  not  the  ports  of  Indoflan  and  China  fhut  up 
from  us  ? 

'I  he  only  fault  of  adminiftration  Count  Maurepss 
can  be  taxed  with,  was  the  want  of  firmnefs  in  puniih- 

ing- 
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ing.  Had  he  began  by  fome  ttriking  example,  at  the 
time  of  the  difcord  arifen  in  the  fquadron  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Antin  ; — had  he  beheaded  fome  of  the  mutineers 
in  that  of  the  Duke  d’Anville,  for  iriftance,  that  Mai- 
fon-fort,  infinitely  more  culpable  than  Admiral  Byng, 
fince  (hot  in  England— or  that  Poulkonque*  who  be¬ 
ing  at  anchor  at  the  Hand  of  R6,  fuffered  himfelffooi- 
iflily  to  be  boarded  by  a  privateer  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  flipt  under  French  colours  amongft  his  convoy, 
and  to  be  carried  off  without  refiftance  by  a  much  in¬ 
ferior  veffel  • — he  would  have  rendered  a  material  fervice 
to  the  State,  and  prevented  many  faults  and  misfortunes. 
But  this  fatal  want  of  vigour  was  lefs  owing  to  him 
than  to  his  Matter  and  the  Government. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  while  fhe  was  fecuring  and 
extending  her  empire  during  peace,  foon  felt  the  weight 
of  a  burthen  which  fhe  had  at  the  fame  time  impofed 
upon  herfelf.  Lewis  XV.  who  had  been  diffipated  by 
the  journies,  by  the  difference  of  places,  the  tumult  of 
the  camp,  and  the  motions  of  the  army,  fell  into  a 
ttate  of  languor  and  depreflion,  from  which  it  was  ne- 
cefli ary  to  rouze  him  by  every  kind  of  exertion.  The 
favourite  was  fond  of  the  arts,  fhe  called  them  to  her 
affiftance',  and  contrived  for  her  royal  lover  amufements 
he  was  before  a  ftranger  to. 

For  fome  time  paft,  the  Government  had  ordered  at¬ 
tempts  to  be  made  to  produce  in  France,  china  fimilar 
to  that  of  Saxony.  Thefe  attempts  had  been  fuccefs- 
ful.  T  he  Marchionefs  determined  the  King  to  eftablifh 
a  maru'adtory  of  this  kind  at  the  Caftle  of  Vincennes, 
and  afterwards  to  transfer  it  to  Seve,  where 
a  vafl  and  magnificent  building  was  eredted 
within  reach  of  Verfailles.  The  two  lovers  went  there 
often,  encouraged  the  works  by  their  prefence,  and 
gave  birth  to  thofe  chef-d’ceuvres  of  a  pafte  more  veri¬ 
fiable  indeed  than  that  of  China,  but  infinitely  fuperior 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  European  china,  in  the  elegance 
of  the  forms,  the  regularity  of  the  defigns,  and  the 
li velinefs  of  the  colouring.  To  fupport  this  manufac¬ 
ture,  which  was  very  dear,  and  to  procure  a  vent  for 
it,  his  Majefty  caufed  the  produce  of  it  to  be  brought 
every  year  into  his  palace,  where  the  pieces  were 

dif- 
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difplayed,  and  the  Courtiers  invited  to  purchafe 
them. 

Lewis  XV.  always  kept  up  this  cuftom,  even  after 
the  death  of  the  Marchionefs  •  and  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  is  known  to  every  one.  The  Abbe  de  Pernon,  a 
young  Counfellor  of  the  Parliament,  was  engaged  in 
the  reft  with  admiring  the  choiceft  pieces  of  this  manu¬ 
factory  in  the  gallery  of  Verfailles,  when  the  King  paff- 
ina  by  faid  to  him  :  Well  I' Abbe,  take  that ,  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful  .  and  at  the  fame  time  fhewed  him  what  was  moft 
magnificent.  Sir,  replied  the  Abbe,  I  am  neither  great 
man  enough,  nor  rich  enough. — Hake  it  neverthelefs ,  re¬ 
plied  the  King,  a  good  Abbey  •will pay  for  all.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  his  Majefty  meeting  the  Grand  Almoner,  order¬ 
ed  him  to  confer  the  beft  vacant  benefice  upon  the 
Abbe  de  Pernon. 

We  have  obferved,  that  Madame  de  Pompadour 
was  a  very  good  adtrefs.  Plays  were  frequently  per¬ 
formed  at  the  petits  appartemens ,  where  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  and  graved;  perlons  of  the  Court  cultivated  this 
art  to  amufe  the  King.  It  is  to  her  we  owe  that  thea¬ 
trical  tafte,  which  has  generally  feized  upon  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France  ;  which  has  prevailed  among  the 
Princes,  the  great,  and  the  tradefmen  ;  which  has  pe¬ 
netrated  even  into  the  convents  ;  and  which,  infecting 
manners  from  infancy,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
pupils  that  are  wanted  for  fo  many  theatres,  has  carried 
corruption  to  its  height. 

The  Marchionefs  put  players  upon  a  new  footing, 
and  gave  them  a  greater  (hare  of  confideration  :  whe¬ 
ther  it  were,  that,  forefeeing  the  time  when  fhe  fliould 
no  longer  excite  the  defires  of  her  lover,  fhe  wifhed 
{till  to  diredt  them,  and  admlnifter  new  objedts  to  him  ; 
or  whether  fhe  fought  only  another  mode  of  diverting 
him,  by  the  detail  of  the  intrigues,  revolutions,  and 
lubricity  of  this  public  feraglio  ;  fhe  contrived  to  have 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  opera,  by  ordering  the  city 
to  take  the  diredtion  of  it.  This  office  was  compared 
to  the  ediles  of  Rome,  who  had  the  care  of  the  public 
fpedtacles  in  that  great  city  ;  but  there  was  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  thofe  Magiftrates,  and  a  merchant  ofr 
the  ftreet  Saint  Honore,  created  a  Sheriff,  Belides^fhe 

obtained 
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obtained  from  Berrier,  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  the 
Scandalous  chronicle  of  all  Paris  •  and  this  immenfe  and 
licentious  capital,  offered  every  day  fome  anecdote  ufe- 
tul  to  her  deiign. 

i -10.  Madame  de  Pompadour  alfo  infpired  the 
' ‘  King  with  the  folly  of  building.  We  have 
feen  that  he  was  already  inclined  to  this,  but  was  re¬ 
trained  by  the  fear  of  expenfe.  She  made  him  get' 
over  this  confideration,  and  it  was  necetary  that  the 
Comptrollers  General  fhould  find  no  impofiibility  in  gra¬ 
tifying  all  the  Monarch’s  fancies  in  this  way.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  expenfive  baubles  were  foon  raifed,  lefs  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fhew  the  grandeur  than  the  folly  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  Befide  the  feveral  journies  to  Compiegne  and 
to  Fontainebleau,  fihe  thus  furnifhed  Lewis  XV.  with 
hofpi table  afylums  for  the  tsedium,  which  he  dragged 
along  with  him  from  one  place  to  another.  She  fuggett- 

iQ  Sef't  e<^  t0  KinS  idea  °f  vHiting  Havre 
1  '  de  Grace,  one  of  the  arfenals  of  the  navy. 
This  fuggeftion  might  have  been  a  ufeful  one,  by  mak¬ 
ing  him  acquainted  with,  and  inducing  him  to  encou¬ 
rage,  this  feeble  part  of  adminiftration,  which  began 
1  o  be  ferioufly  attended  to.  But  this  journey  was  only 
frivolous,  as  the  perfon  who  had  propofed  it. 

0  L  was  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to 
the  camp  of  Compiegne,  where  a  pretext 
was  taken  to  fhew  the  King  a  new  corps,  called  the 
y  j  grenadiers  of  France.  This  was  an  excel- 
J '  J '  lent  idea  or  the  Mini  dry  for  the  war  depart¬ 
ment,  who,  in  order  not  to  lofe  the  belt  part  of  each 
regiment  that  was  broken,  that  is  to  fay,  the  grenadier 
company,  which  generally  contains  the  life  and  fpirit 
of  the  whole  corps,  thought  of  .prelerving  and  collect¬ 
ing  them  under  one  general  denomination.  M.  de  Cre- 
mille  who  had  been  Quarter -matter-  General  of  the 
army  in  1744  and  1745 — who  had  contributed,  in  the 
matters  that  concerned  him,  to  the  fuccefs  of  thole 
two  campaigns  — and  who,  being  afterwards  appointed 
Jnfpedtor  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  dragoons,  endea¬ 
voured  to  fhine  by  fome  innovations  in  tadtics — had  de¬ 
fied  that  they  fhould  be  exercifed  before  his  Majetty. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  faw  that  this  was  a  party  of 

pleafure 
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pUafure  for  the  King  and  her  ;  and  this  fliew,'  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Havre,  ferved  only  to  am 'ufe  his  Majefty 
for  the  time,  without  inflrudting  him  to  coil  a  great 
deal  of  money,  to  no  purpofe— and  to  difplay  more  and 
more,  to  the  eyes  of  France,  the.  power,  luxury,  and 
prodigality  of  this  woman,  for  whom  the  hatred  of  the 
nation  increafed. 

This  hatred  was  already  very  flrong.  It  was  im¬ 
puted  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  that  the  public  had 
not  reaped  the  advantage  of  peace,  by  the  ceffation  of 
the  taxes.  •  Under  a  pretence  of  leflening  fpeedily  the 
charges  of  the  State,  and  relieving  the ‘people,  the 
King  had  been  induced  to  give  out  orders  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  troops.  This  reduction  was  ^  ^ 
confiderable,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  g* 

was  execute  did  honour  to  Count  d’Argen-  /l*  ’ 
fon,  inafmuch  as  it  was  not  attended  with  any  plunder¬ 
ing,  or  riot,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  king¬ 
dom. \  But,  as  it  produced  a  great  number  of  difcori- 
tented  perfons,  without  employment,  without  fuhfif- 
tence,  and  without  refources,  it  did  not  fulfil  its  princi¬ 
pal  object.  There  was  at  firft  fome  gleam  of  hope, 
when  a  decree  of  Council  appeared,  to  p  ^ 
fupprefs  feveral  petty  duties  eftablifhed  'to  ^  c  * 
defray  the  expenfes  of  the  war.  This  gleam  1  749* 
foon  difappeared,  by  the  edict  which  changed  xhe  .dix- 
ieme,  eftablifhed  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  1741,  into 
an  indefinite  •vingtieme ;  and  when  the  two' fols  *  per 
livre  f  of  the  dixit  me  were  continued,  in  order  to  klffift 
in  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  State  by  thefe  revenues, 
veiled  in  a  finking  fund  Then  it  was  that  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  began,  for  the  firft  time,  to  be  regretted-  The 
execution  of  this  edi£t  was  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
in  thofe  countries  which  are  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
the  Affeffors  of  Subfidies:  it  occafioned  nothing  but 
murmuring.  It  was  not  the  fame  with  the  Clergy  and 
the  countries  where  the  States  were  hofden.  Thofe 
of  Languedoc  refufed  to  fubmit  to  it,  and  wet  :  aif» 
folved  :  the  tax  was  to  be 'levied  by  the  Intendants. 

With 
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With  refpea  to  the  Clergy,  their  refiftance  was  not 
leis  ltrong,  nor  lefs  obftinate.  At  any  other  period, 
they  would  have  threatened  with  the  thunders  of  the 
church,  and  would  perhaps  have  employed  them.  But 
the  Comptroller-General  Machault,  a  man  of  a  phleg¬ 
matic  difpofition,  of  a  firm  and  vigorous  mind,  was 
*  a^ove  thefe  old  prejudices.  He  communicated  to  the 
King  his  intrepidity,  and  was  moreover  fupported  by 
the  favourite,  who  flood  in  need  of  him., 

.  ^  bile  ^e  General  AfTembly  of  the  Clergy  was  hold- 
mg,  the  King’s  CommifTaiies  demanded  of  them  a  fum 

7,5oo,odo  livres  *  for  five  years,  to  be  levied  at  the 

i  June.  rate  °^*  L500)0©0  Hvres  f  each  year  • 
which  fum  was  to  be  employed  in  relin¬ 
king  the  debts  of  this  order.  The  Commiflaries 
announced  at  the  fame  time  to  the  AfTembly,  that  his 

17  Aupuft.  bad  a^drefTed  the  fame  day  a  decla~ 

J  ration  to  the  Parliament,  the  objedt  of 
which  was,  to  afcertain  the  value  of  the  ecclefiaflical 
revenues,  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  reform 
the  abufes  that  were  committed  in  the  courts  of  the 
di?:  i  ernes. 

This  declaration,  regiflered  the  fame  day,  was  not 
to  be  delayed  in  its  execution  more  than  fix  months. 
It  was  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  interefl  the  reft 
of  the  nation,  fincehis  Majefly  only  defired  in  it  to  af¬ 
certain  the  riches  of  the  Clergy,  in  order  that  the  fuc- 
cours  he  was  obliged  to  demand  from  them,  in  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  State,  might  be  proportioned  to  their 
ability.  He  likewife  conciliated  to  himfelf  all  the  fe- 
condary  orders  of  this  body,  which  complained  for  a 
long  time  of  being  crufhed  by  the  inequality  of  the  difi- 
fributions,  of  which  they  were  always  the  vidtim,  and 
which  they  wifhed  to  have  redreffed. 

The  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault  prefided  in  this  ?.C- 
fernbly.  He  had  been  chofen,  as  a  perfon  free  from 
every  kind  of  fanaticifm,  moderate,  prudent,  and  a 
Courtier  capable  of  bending  to  circumflances.  But, 
whether  he  were  unable  to  contain  the  Prelates,  or 

whether 


^  Three  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 
L  Sixty-two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 
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whether  he  were  puffed  tip,  like  his  brethren,  with  that 
profeflional  fpirit  fo  prevalent  in  this  body  of  men, 
which  drew  h.m  along  with  them,  it  is  ceitain,  that 
fome  extravagant  remonftrances  were  fet-  Sept* 
tied,  and  preferred  to  his  Majefly.  The  Af- 
fembly  complained,  .n  thefe  remonftrances,  that  the  de¬ 
claration  attacked  the  immunities  of  the  Clergy — fpoke 
of  the  voluntary  donations  they  were  accuftomed  to 
make,  a  fed  Laes— tended  to  make  the  Clergy  pay  the 
*vingt\e%  -  -  deftroyed  the  honour  of  the  Minifters 
of  the  Ch  ;:Ch,  in  fuppofing  them  to  prevaricate  in  the 
repartitio-  cl  the  impofts.  Nothing  could  certainly  be 
more  bold,  more  fuperftitious,  more  falfe,  and  more 
infulting  to  the  King  and  the  nation,  than  thefe  after- 
tions.  Phiiofcphy,  which  made  a  flow,  but  certain 
progrefs,  had  taught,  that  the  members  of  the  Clergy 
were,  in  the  hi  ft  nftance,  citizens,  and,  partaking  of 
their  privileges,  ought  alfo  to  bear  their  fbare  of  the 
charges  ; — that  their  immunities,  being  founded  on 
nothing  but  the  blindnels  and  imbecility  of  the  Sove¬ 
reigns  and  the  people,  might  at  any  time  be  contefted, 
becaufe  no  immunities  can  hold,  againft  thofe  of  reafon, 
fociety,  and  humanity  ; — that,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  even  of  the  church,  and  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
benefactions  were  given,  thefe  eftates,  being  thofe  of 
the  poor,  they  could  not  have  a  more  equitable  deftina- 
tion,  in  this  fenfe,  than  being  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  whole  State,  burthened  tor  the  general  fafety  ; — 
in  a  word,  that  it  was  the  Clergy  which  difhonoured  it- 
felf,  by  tolerating,  in  their  body,  prevarications  that 
were  not  imaginary,  but  too  real,  and  too  well  certified 
by  the  remonftrances  of  the  largeft,  the  moft  found,  and 
the  moft  ufeful  part  of  their  community. 

No  regard,  therefore,  was  paid  to  thefe  remonftran¬ 
ces.  The  Aflenibly  was  ordered  to  deliberate  upon 
the  commands  of  the  King’s  Commiflaries,  and,  the 
Clergy  not  obeying  immediately,  there  came  a  decree 
Council,  which  appointed  the  Intendants  to  ^ 

*  make  the  repartition  and  levy  of  thefe  fums  **  ^  ’ 
in  the  ufual  manner,  and  caufed  the  fittings  to  be  clofed 
on  the  20th  of  September.  Unfortunately,  M.  de  Ma- 
chault  did  not  remain  long  enough  Comptroller  General 

to 
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to  follow  up  the  execution  of  his  projects  ;  he  was 
fueceeded  by  a  weak  man.  The  members  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  body  did  not  obferve  what  was  injoined  to 
(hem  ;  they  perflfted  in  their  claims,  and  chofe  rather 
t0.  pteferve  their  pretended  immunities  by  pecuniary  fa- 
crifices.  But  the  fir fl:  ftep  being  once  made  by  Ad¬ 
min  iftrat  ion,  isan  example  propofed  to'  the  emulation 
of  the  fucceeding  Mini  (fry  ;  and  we  fhall  undoubtedly 
fee  tome  Minifter  hereafter,  adtuated  by  the  fame  genius 
and  by  the  fame  courage  as  this  formidable  adverfary 
of  the  Clergy,  who  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  attack 
that  body  with  greater  certainty,  and  more  lading  con- 
fequences. 

M  de  Machault  had  fucceeded  better  in  another 
attempt,  fuggefted  by  that  philofophical  fpirlt  wh  ich 
began  now  to  penetrate  even  into  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs.  The  State  felt  the  inconveniences  arifing 
from  the  number  of  eftates  conveyed  in  mortmain,  and 
the  liberty  which  had  been  given,  of  accumulating  pof. 
leftions  by  thofe  means,  without  the  power  of  alienating 
them  again  ;  a  liberty,  tending  infenftbly  to  carry  the 
greateft  part  of  the  national  property  into  that  channel, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  fupport  and  prefervation 
of  families.  It  was  become  abfoiutely  neceffary  to  re¬ 
form  this  abufe  in  the  Government ;  an  abufe  proceed¬ 
ing  from  thofe  principles  of  fuperftition  with  which  it 
had  originally  been  infedted.,  The  prefent  age  was  too 
enlightened  to  fuftbr  their  temporal  wealth  to  be  engrofT- 
ed  by  Monks,  whole  views  ought  to  be  confined  to  that 
of  another  world.  It  became  therefore1  matter  of  fe- 
rious  co nfi deration  to  remove  the  fource  of  this  evil, 
by  lapping  tlm  foundations  of  that  multitude  of  monaf- 
teries  with  which  France  was  covered  ;  but  their  de- 
ftrudfion  could  not,  confidently  with  prudence  at  leaft, 
be- effected  but  by  degrees.  For  the  prefent,  the  Minif- 
iu  uft  *TV  contentec^  themfelves  with  lifuing  an  edidt, 

'  ^  q  prohibiting  the  eftabli (lament  of  any  new  Ca- 

^ '  thedral,  College,  Seminary,  Religious  Houfe, 
or  Hofpiral,  without  exprefs  permidion,  and  letters  pa¬ 
tent  granted  and  regiftered  in  the  Sovereign  Courts. 
The  edidl  likewife  annulled  all  eftabli fhments  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  exiiting  without  legal  authority,  and  ordained 

that 


that  no  fociety  whatever  Should  obtain,  receive,  or 
p diets  in  future,  any  eitate,  houfe,  or  revenue,  without 
a  judicial  fan&ion,  which  was  not  to  be  granted  without 
a  previous  inquiry  into  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  affair. 

This  law,  one  of  the  wife  ft  and  moft  important  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  was  received  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe.  Not  a  (ingle  opponent  ventured  to  appear; 
even  the  Clergy,  while  they  fliuddered  at  it,  fubfcribed 
to  it.  They  forefaw  how  fatal  it  would  be  to  them  in 
the  end^  but  they  could  not  withfland  the  force  of  that 
penetrating  fagacity,  which  had  dictated  the  meafure. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  other  edidt,  before  mentioned,  the 
cafe  was  very  different.  Not  being  able,  on  account 
of  their  reparation,  to  defend  their  caufe  as  a  body, 
they  had  employed  a  multitude  of  fanatic  and  enthufiafi- 
tical  writers.  Their  enemies  had  availed  themfelves  of 
the  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  controverfy,  and 
giving  a  vent  to  their  malice  againft  the  priefthood. 
The  ferment  increafed  ;  and,  in  order  to  check  it,  a 
decree  of  the  Council  was  made  fome  ^ 
months  after,  by  which  thirty- nine  pieces,  ^ 
that  had  been  printed  in  the  courfe  of  the  1 
difpute,  clandestinely,  and  without  permiffion,  were 
fuppreffed.  In  the  time  of  the  Regency,  upon  the  af¬ 
fair  of  the  Bull,  and  upon  that  of  the  Convulfionifts, 
under  the  Cardinal’s  administration,  it  had  been  found, 
that  a  prohibition  to  read  fuch  publications  Served  only 
to  excite  curiofity,  and  to  give  them  a  more  extenfive 
circulation  ;  that  interfering  in  conteSts  of  this  nature 
was  a  fure  method  to  increafethem  ;  and  that  perfecu- 
tion,  above  all  things,  promoted  the  growth  of  fana- 
ticifin.  They  were  not  long  without  fredi  proofs. 

The  Clergy  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  re- 
fource  fo  neceffary  to  the  Support  of  all  power  that  is 
founded  in  opinion,  and  which,  fubfiding  with  the  fury 
of  the  paffions,  vanishes  under  the  influence  of  reafon, 
unlefs  a  new  Storm  arife  to  inflame  the  temper  and  ob- 
fcure  the  judgment  of  the  people.  The  conjuncture 
was  critical.  That  philofophy,  their  irreconcileable 
enemy,  which,  hitherto  confined  to  a  (mail  number  of 
iollowers,  unconnected,  indifferent,  phlegmatic,  like 
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herfelf,  and  cautious,  did  not  venture  to  combat  error 
but  at  a  diftance,  under  cover  and  privately,  had  now' 
bur  ft  its  ban  lers,  and  was  making  its  way  even  to  the 
throne.  The  light  was  piercing,  irs  progrefs  could  not 
but  grow  more  rapid  every  moment,  iis  illumination 
would  become  universal  ;  ard,  if  the  charm  were  once 
diflipated,  all  was  at  an  end.  7'hey  determined,  there- 
iore,  to  rifque  the  whole  for  the  whole,  and,  if  they 
were  not  victorious,  to  haften  their  own  fall,  rather 
than  wait  for  an  inevitable,  though  flower,  definition. 
Opportunities  were  not  wanting  for  a  renewal  of  hof- 
tilities.  The  Archbifhop  of  Paris  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Clergy,  the  molt  proper  to  fig- 
rial  ize  himfelf. 

IVi.  de  Vintimille  had  been  fucceeded  in  that  fee  by 
M.  de  Bellefonds,  a  ftrong  Molinift  and  a  furious  zealot  . 
but  whofe  premature  death  had  put  a  flop  to  the  vindic¬ 
tive  meafures  meditated  againft  the  fanfen  fts.  Among 
his  private  papers  were  found  a  number  of  letter s  de 
cachet  filled  with  the  names  of  perfons  who  were  to  be 
profcribed.  1  he  ftroke  was  only  fufpended,  M  de 
Beaumont,  who  followed  him,  poflefled  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  he  was,  moreover,  in  a  high  degree  ignorant, 
obftinate,  fufceptible  of  prejudices,  and  open  to  the 
infinuations  of  flatterers  and  informers  ;  in  other  refpeCts, 
he  was  a  man  of  pure  and  even  rigid  morals,  intrepid 
in  the  profeflion  of  his  faith,  and  ready  to  fuffer  martyr¬ 
dom  for  it,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion.  The  firfi  call 
he  had  to  exert  himfelf,  was  an  affair  in  which  he  thought 
his  dignity  concerned.  The  Governors  of  the  General 
Hofpital  at  Paris,  of  which  he  was  Prefident  in  virtue 
of  his  place,  not  being  willing  to  acquiefce  in  the  choice 
of  a  perfon  recommended  by  him  to  be  Superior  of  the 
houfe,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  deciding  contrary  to  the 
majority  of  votes,  and  appointed  the  Lady  Moyzan, 
.who  has  flnee  been  fo  much  talked  of.  This  lady,  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  underftanding,  and  every  quality  proper 
for  the  government  of  a  community — intriguing,  art¬ 
ful,  and  diflembling — was  (till  young,  and  poflefled  a 
fine  perfon.  She  had  the  delicate  (kin,  the  feducing  eye; 
and  the  clear  and  placid  complexion  of  a  devotee.  This 
Was  more  than  fufficient  to  furnifh  matter  for  fcandal. 

The 
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The  Prelate’s  only  motive  had  been,  the  violence  of 
his  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  Janfenifm  and  propagating 
of  Molinifm,  which  led  him  to  promote  only  perfons 
of  his  own  party,  and  fuch  as  he  thought  himfelf  fure 
of.  The  Governors,  fhocked  at  this  iub-  Y  /• 

verfion  of  order,  retired  from  the  meeting,  ' 

and  appealed  to  the  Parliament.  The 
Archbifliop,  on  the  other,  hand,  had  recourfe  to  his 
own  authority,  that  is  to  fay,  the  ifTuing  of  letters  de 
cachet ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  March 
two  years,  that  a  declaration  came  out  from  1  uu  ?p 
the  King,  containing  a  new  regulation  for 
the  government  of  the  General  Hofpital.  After  this, 
between  doubts  of  the  Magiftrates,  inquiries,  atten¬ 
dances  on  the  fpot,  limitations,  &c.  the  affair  continued 
for  feveral  months  in  agitation.  The  King  required 
his  declaration  to  be  obeyed  purely  and  (imply,  agree¬ 
able  to  its  form  and  tenor  :  this  produced  feveral  re- 
prefentations,  remonftrances,  frefli  orders  from  the 
King,  and  letters  of  injunction.  At  laft  the  Monarch, 
tired  out  ^th  fuch  repeated  delays,  caufed  the  minutes 
of  the  Parliament  to  be  brought  to  him  by  the  Firft 
Prefident,  cancelled  them,  took  upon  himfelf  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  hofpital,  and  concluded  by 
referring  them  to  the  Grand  Council.  This  was  the 
caufe  of  the  firft  feceflion  of  that  Court  ;  ,T 
which  continued  only  a  few  days,  but  was  2 4  '  0<v 
foon  followed  by  feveral  others  of  more  importance. 

It  is  the  fate  of  France  to  be  in  a  perpetual  ferment  * 
whether  it  be  a  fault  in  the  Government,  or  a  confe- 
quence  of  national  levity  and  reftieffhefs,  as  foon  as 
there  is  an  end  to  foreign  troubles,  domeftic  ones  arife. 
The  conteft  about  the  general  hofpital  was  only  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  one  of  greater  moment.  As  early  as  the  year 
1749,  informations  had  been  laid  before  ~  , 
Parliament  of  the  facraments  being  feveral  12 
times  refilled  to  perfons  on  their  death-bed,  T49- 
becaufe  they  could  not  produce  certificates  of  confef- 
fton  from  a  Prieft,  whole  principles  were  approved  of, 
or  becaufe  they  had  not  fubfcribed  the  Bull  Unigenitus  : 
one  inflance,  in  particular,  was  of  the  Curate  of  St, 
Stephen  of  the  Mount,  toM.  Coffin,  Counfellor  at  the 

Chatelet  * 
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20  March  Chatelet. >  ln  i75°>  another  information 
j7r0.  *  was  °f  Similar  refufals  in  the  capital, 
and  different  villages  within  its  jurilciiCtion. 
Hitherto  the  King  had  not  fuffered  any  fteps  to  be  taken 
upon  thefe  informations. 

At  length  the  Curate  of  St.  Stephen  of  the  Rlount, 
who  was  called  Friar  ..Bouettin,  being' a  Monk  of  St- 
Genevieve,  having  repeated  his  offence  with  regard  to 
the  Sieur  Collin,  was  ordered  to  attend  the  Court,  but 
refufed  to  anfwer,  under  pretence  that  he  was  only  re- 
fponfible  to  God,  and  to  his  Superiors  in  the  Church-, 
for  his  conduct  as  an  ecclefiailic.  A  mandate  was  then 
ilTued.foi:  taking  him  into  cuflody,  and, .a.  deputation 
of  the  King’s  Council  was  Tent  to  the  Archbilhop  of 
Paris,  to  folicit  his  interpofition,  that  the  facraments 
might  be  adminiffered  to  the  fick  man.  The  only 
anfwer  they  could  obtain  from  the  Prelate  was,  that 
he  had  found  the  ufage  of  certificates  of  confef- 
fion  eftablilhed  in  his  diocefe,  and  that  it  was  not  in- 
his  power  to  depart  from  it.  The  ufagq. had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  introduced  as  a  reftraint  upon  the  Prpteftants, 
but  had  afterwards  been  employed  agai nil.  thei  Appel¬ 
lants.  "  ‘  ‘  ' 

_  * '  *  -*  ( .  ~  *  1  \ 

This  is  properly  the  juncture,  at  which  the  contefl 
between  the  Clergy  and  Magiftracy  commenced.  The 
King,  in  imitation  of  the  Regent’s  policy,  encouraging 
and  checking  the  attempts  of  each  party  by  turns,  per-, 
luaded  himfelf,  for  a  long  time,  that  he  kept  them 
equally  poifed  ;  but.  his  hand  proved  unfteady,  the  ba¬ 
lance  was  loft,  and  he  himfelf,  borne  down  alternately 
by  the  weight  of  each  party,  was  forced  to  give  way  to 
the  prevailing  impulfe,  and  in  fpiteof  himfelf,  to  crufh 
both  the  Jefuits  and  the  Parliaments,  leaving  the 
Church  and  the  State  equally  fliaken,  and  tottering  to 
their  very  foundations. 

The  Porliament  had  palled  fentence  againft  F.  Bou¬ 
ettin,  condemning  him  in  a  fine  of  three  livres*,  with 
ftriCt  injunctions  againft  a  repetition  of  his  crime  :  they 
had  alfo  fent  a  deputation  to  the  King  ;  but  his  Majefty 
had  referved  to  himfelf  the  cognizance  of  the  matter. . 

The 
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The  Parliament  perfevered,  pafTed  refolutions,  and 
made  powerful  remonftrances,  in  which  they  displayed 
the  inlu.lt  offered  by  the  Curate  to  the  majefty  of  the 
laws,  in  refilling  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  thofe 
who  had  the  adminiftrarion  of  them  ;  they  complained 
likewife  of  the  abufe  of  certificates  of  confeflion,  and 
fet  forth  the  inconveniencies,  diforder,  and  vexations, 
that  were  occafioned  by  them.  Thefe  remonftrances 
had  not  been  attended  to  ;  and  in  coniequence,  the 
Magiftrates  had  only  become  more  difpofcd  to  do  them- 
felves  juftice.  An  opportunity  loon  offered — the  more 
favourable,  as,  in  vindicating  themfelves,  they,  at  the 
fame  time,  vindicated  the  memory  of  a  Prince  of  the 
blood,  to  whom,  not  long  before,  an  intuit  had  been 
offered.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  furnamed  the  Devout, 
was  juft  dead  at  Sainte  Genevieve;  before  his  death, 
be  had  been  defirous  of  fulfilling  the  duty  of  a  good 
Chriftian,  and  had  lent  for  the  Curate,  who  was  this 
fame  Bouettin,  of  St.  Stephen  of  the  Mount.  He 
having  been  a  member  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  knowing 
that  monaftery  to  be  an  afylum  of  Janfenifm,  fufpe&ed 
the  fief  man  to  be  infected  with  it  ;  and,  throwing 
slide  all  refpedt  for  his  moft  ferene  Highnefs,  as  well  as 
for  his  quality  as  firft  Prince  of  the  blood,  questioned 
him,  as  he  would  an  ordinary  penitent.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,*  not  chufmg  to  anfwerhis  interrogatories,  dif- 
milled  him,  and  caufed  the  facraments  to  be  adininif- 
tered  by  his  own  Chaplain.  The  Parliament  would 
fain  have  laid  hold  or  this,  as  a  pretence  for  having 
recourfe  to  rigorous  meafuies,  but  the  auguft  penitent 
refufed  to  fecond  their  views.  The  Prieft,  proud  of 
ha  ving  thus  fignalized  himfelf- — applauded  with  extra¬ 
vagance  by  his  party,  and  made  bold  by  the  impunity 
he  enjoyed — only  gave  a  freer  fcope  to  "his  outrageous 
zeal*  .  he  foon  after  refufed  a  ceitain  M.  le  Maire, 
Wol.  II.  N  formerly 

*  We  have  now  before  ns  a  very  full  and  authentic  manufcript, 
tatten  principally  from  the  Parliamentary  Remitters  themfelves, 
concerning  this  matte  ;  but  it  is  too  large  to  be  inferted  in  the 
appendix.  We  nriav,  pe;haps,  give  it  feparately,  u  der  the  title 
of  'journal  cj  the  Schijm  between  the  Clergy  and  Magijlrocj ,  upQfi 
the  fubjefl  of  certificates  cf  con f effort. 
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^formerly  Chaplain  to  the  late  Abbefs  of  Chelles,  for  k 
fee  in  eel  as  if  every  thing  that  appertained  to  the  houfe 
of  Orleans,  was  to  He  under  the  fufpicion  of  Janfe- 
nifm.  Upon  this  occafion,  the  affair  became  more  fe- 
T  7  rious  :  F.  Bouettin  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
2g  'j\/ja’rcj:  int0  cuftody,  which  obliged  him  to  abfeond, 
and  make  his  elcape.  Even  after  the  decree 
of  the  Parliament, had  been  reverfed  by  one  from  the 
Council,  he. did  not  dare  to  return  ;  and  the  King  de¬ 
clared,  in  his  anfwer  to  the  remonftrances  of  the  Par- 
a  y  liament  upon  this  affair,  that  he  had  taken 
'  meafures  to  remove  the  Curate  of  St.  Stephen 
of  the  Mount  from  a  parochial  fituation,  in  which  he 
had  fhewn  a  conduct  more  calculated  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  men,  than  to  reftore  peace  and  concord 
among  them.  He  added,  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  take  from  his  Parliament  entirely  the  cognizance  of 
the  matters  in  queflion,  but  to  purfue  the  propereif 
methods  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  troubles,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  impofing  filence  with  refpeft  to  the  difputes, 
which  both  parties  were  defirous  of  renewing* 

The  Parliament  availed  itfelf  .of  this  anfwer  to  gain 
fome  ground,  by  iffuing  the  famous  decree  of  the  18th 
of  April,  in  the  form  of  an  ordinance,  whereby  they 
prohibited  all  acts  tending  to  fchifm,  and  ail  refufals.  of 
die  facraments,  under  pretence  of  default  in  not  pro¬ 
ducing  certificates  of  confeilion,  declaring  the  name  of 
die  confeffor,  or  acknowledging  the  Bull  U nigenitus . 

This  decree*,  copies  of  which  were  difperfed  about 
With  the  greatefi  profufion,  gave  life  to  the  whole  par¬ 
ty 


*■  An  it  is  fhort,  we  here  inferf  the  racramental  words  of  it. 
«  The  Court,  ali  the  Chambers  being  afiembled,  deliberating 
«  refoecting  the  anfwer  given  yederday  by  his  Majefly  to  there- 
mcnlkances  of  his  Parliament;  having  heard  the  opinion  of 
£t  the  King’s  Count'd  :  forbids  ail  ecclefiaftics  to  do  any  acts 
tending  to  fchifm  ;  namely,  to  make  any  public  refuial  of  the 
5C  facraments,  under  pretence  of  failing  to  (hew  a  certificate  of 
confeiTion,  or  to  declare  the,  name  of  the  ConfelTor,  or  to  accept 
{he  Bull  Unigenitus ;  and  enjoins  them  to  conform,  in  the  out¬ 
er  ward  adminiftration  of  the  facraments,  to  the  canons  and  rules 

■**  fettled  in  the  kingdom.  The  Court  likewise  forbids  them  to 

44  make 
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£.v  ;  it  was  egarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  citizens 
againft  clerical  inquifition  ;  an  allegorical  print  was 
joined  to  it,  in  which  the  Magiftracy,  under  the  em¬ 
blematical  figure  of  juftice,  had  for  its  device  :  Cuflos 
unitatis ,  jcbijmatis  ultrix.  The  figure  was  armed,  and 
reprefented  as  trampling  on  a  flambeau  near  an  altar, 
on  which  were  placed  a  chalice  and  a  crown.  France, 
proftrate,  petitioned  againft  Schifm  :  pro  Fidey  Regey  & 
P  atria. 

There  was  not  a  Janfenift,  that  did  not  buy  this  re¬ 
ligious  caricature,  and  place  it  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
among  thole  holy  pictures,  before  which  all  good  Ca¬ 
tholics  pay  their  daily  adorations.  The  Conftitutiona- 
lifts,  more  enraged  than  ewer,  fet  their  Chiefs  at  work 
again  ;  but  there  was  no  colour  of  a  pretence  to  fet 
afide  the  decree,  which  was  conceived  in  the  very 
terms  of  the  King’s  declaration.  The  utmoft  they 
could  obtain  was  a  decree  of  the  Council,  in  the  form 
likewife  of  an  ordinance,  upon  the  fame  point,  and 
which  ferved  as  a  kind  of  counterpoife  to  that  of  the 
Parliament  ;  the  King  requiring,  that  whatever  diffe¬ 
rences  might  arife  on  that  fubjedt  fliould  be  fubmitted 
to  him,  before  any  cognizance  ihould  be  taken  of  them 
by  his  Courts.  It. further  enjoined,  as  former  edidls 
had  done,  fubmiflion  and  refpedt  to  the  Bull  Unigenitus , 
as  to  a  ftatute  both  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  as  a 
general  ecclefiaftical  decifion  in  point  of  faith.,  This 
was  in  fadt  determining  the  queftion  before  hand,  and 
opening  a  door  to  fchifm.  Accordingly,  the  fanatics 
took  advantage  of  it :  the  refufal  of  the  fticraments 
grew  much  more  frequent,  and  extended  to  the  pro- 

N  2  vinces 


6i  make  ufe,  in  their  fermons,  in  relation  to  the  Bull  Unigenitus, 
“  of  the  terms  of  Innovators,  Heretics,  Schifmatics,  Janfenilts, 
“  Semi-pelagians,  or  other  party  names,  u|  on  pain  of  being 
n  prolecuteci  as  difturbers  of  the  public  tranquility,  and  punifhed 
according  to  the  rigour  of  the  ordinances/  The  Court  further 
“  orders,  that  this  decree  fhall  be  printed,  read,  publifhed,  and 
polled  up,  wherever  it  (hall  be  necefiary  ;  and  that  collated 
u  copses  ot  it  fhall  be  lent  to  the  bailiwics,  and  fenefchalfies  irt 
the  jurii'di&ion  of  the  Court,  to  be  likewise  read,  publifhed* 
44  and  regiftered  there:  enjoining  the  Deputy  of  the  King’s  At- 
v£  torney-Genera!  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and  to  report  to 
a  C(wit  concerning  it  in  the  cojirfe  of  the  month,  See.” 
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vinces  and  villages  :  the  Archbifhops  of  Sens  and 
'Fours  ;  the  Biihops  .of  Amiens,  Orleans,  Langres, 
and  Troyes,  fignalized  themfelves  within  the  didrift  of 
t’-e  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  other  Parliaments  foon 
alter  found  it  neceffary  to  imitate  their  example  and 
fe verity.  Publications  multiplied  on  ail  tides •  the 
Preachers  Culminated  from  their  Pulpits  againft  the 
Magitlrates,  who  dared  to  interfere  with  the  facred 
function,  and,  in  the  blindnefs  of  their  holy  rage,  gave 
way  to  the  moft  violent  and  mod  feditious  declamations. 

It  was  not  poiiible  to  connive  at  fuch  excefles.  The 
fecular  Judges  profecuted  with  vigour  thofe  Ecclefiaftics 
who  had  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  to  the  law  ; 
thefe,  in  their  turn,  fheltered  themfelves  under  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  exclaiming  more  ilrongly 
than  ever  dgainfl  fuch  profecutions,  which  they  held 
out  as  attacks  on  fpiritual  matters  and  the  adminiftrati- 
on  of  the  facraments.  The  Archbifhop  of  Paris— 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  confirm  the  faithful  of  his 
diocefe,  and  to  keep  up  the  zeal  of  his  agents,  in  this 
feafon  of  trouble  and  perfecmion,  by  an  inflammatory 
letter,  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  publifh- — had 
taken  another  method,  which  was  not  more  fuccefsful  : 
this  was,  to  nave  a  petition  prefented  to  him,  figned 
by  a  great  number  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  of  Paris, 
praying  to  be  authorized  in  the  ufe  of  certificates  of 
confeflion  ;  but  he  had  been  again  cut  fhort  by  the 
Parliament,  who  blued  their  warrant  againfi:  the  Cu¬ 
rate  of  St.  jean  de  Greve,  the  manager  of  this  petition. 
The  Government,  on  their  fide,  meant  to  quafli  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament.  The  irrefolution  of 
the  King  increaled  ;  ever  ayerfe  to  extremities,  he 
flood  in  need  of  a  fupporter,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
find  one,  even  in  M.  cTAguefleau.  The  amazing  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  great  man,  led  him  to  examine  things  un¬ 
der  fo  many  different  afpedts,  that  he  faw  evils  on  every 
fide,  and  was  afraid  to  determine.  It  has  fince  been 
obferved,  in  comparing  him  with  his  fon,  now  Prefident 
of  the  Council  by  feniority,  more  than  merit,  that  the 
one  was  all  knowledge,  without  any  decifion  ;  the  other 
all  decifion,  without  any  knowledge.  It  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  age  and  misfortunes  had  enervated  the  vi¬ 
gour 
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gour  of  his  mind  :  he  retired,  after  thirty  years  fervice 
fn  the  fir  ft  judicial  employment,  and  died  about  this 
time,  upwards  of  four  icore  years  of  age.  The  lofs  of 
him  was  not  made  up  by  M.  de  Lamoignon,  a  man  ot 
fo  little  weight,  that  it  has  been  laid  he  gave  in  his  re* 
fignation  betore  he  was  appointed,  and  that  he  vvas 
only  made  Chancellor  on  this  condition.  He  was,  be- 
Tides,  fufpedted  of  being  attached  to  the  Jetuirs  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  raifed  the  hopes  and  the  pretentions 
of  the  Clergy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  fuggefled  to  the 
King  a  conduct,  the  worft  that  could  be  adopted,  that 
of  temporifing,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  re¬ 
conciliation.  In  confequence  ot  this  plan,  his  Majefd 
t y  eftabli fired  a  commillion  for  examining  the  difputes 
between  the  Clergy  and  the  Parliaments.  It  was  cho- 
fen  equally  from  the  two  parties,  and  con  filed  of  the 
Cardinals  of  Kochefoucault  and  Soubife,  the  Archbifhop 
of  Rouen,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Laon,  on  one  fide  •  on 
the  other,  Mefll  Trudaine,  de  la  Grand  Ville,  and 
d’Aunac,  Counfellors  of  State,  with  M.  Joly  de  Fieuri, 
formerly  Attorney  General  of  the  Parliament,  a  man 
celebrated  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  was  eafy  to  forefee,  from  every  thing  that  had 
paffed  before,  that  this  arbitration— which  was  not 
agreeable  to  either  party— would  ferve  only  to  increafe 
the  diforder  and  fermentation.  In  fadt,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Court  were  full  of  inconfiflency.  ^  If 
the  points  in  difpute  were  matters  of  faith,  Counfel¬ 
lors  of  State  were  not  more  competent  to  decide  upon 
them  than  Counfellors  in  Parliament.  The  King  him- 
felr,  however  refpedtable  and  paramount  his  authority 
maybe,  being  yet  no  more  than  a  fecular  power,  had 
no  right  but  that  of  fupport  and  protedtion  ;  and  the 
Clergy  complained,  with  reafon,  that  the  commiftion 
was  not  entirely  compofed  of  members  from  their  own 
body. 

In  their  reprefentations  of  the  1  ith  of  June,  1752*, 
fubferibed  by  five  Archbifhops,  fixteen  Bifhcps,  and 

N  3  two 


*  Thefe  reprefentations  were  never  printed;  we  fliall  Infer t 
them  ia  the  Appendix  to  this  Hittory,  No.  5. 
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two  Agents  for  the  general  body  of  the  Clergy,  they 
Jnlolemly  fa  forth,  that  “  the  Epifcopal  charge,  is  of 
o  much  tne  higher  importance,  as  it  is  by  them  that 
an  account  of  the  condufl  of  Kings  themfelves  is  to 
he  rendered  at  the  divine  tribunal  ,  for  you  know, 
that  a.. hough  your  dignity  raifes  you  above  the 
ta^e  oi  mankind,  you  bow  the  neck  before 
the  Prelates  •  you  receive  the  facraments  from  their 
hands,  and  you  are  fubjefted  to  them  in  what  ret 
petts  religion  ;  you  follow  their  decifions,  and  they 
are  not  bound  by  your  will.  But  if  the  Biflrops 
oor)  }  our  edicts,  m  far  as  regards  political  concerns 
and  temporal  inrerefts,  knowing  that  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  power  from  above,  with  what  affeaionate 
readtnels  ought  you  to  fubmit  yourfelf  to  them,  who 
are  commiffioned  to  difpenfe  the  facraments  1” 

The  Magiftrates,  on  tlieir  fide,  were  incetfantiy  re¬ 
peating  to  his»Majefty,  that  the  law,  and  thofe  rules 
o  which  the  Courts  of  Juftice,  both  by  their  duty 
and  by  their  oaths,  are  the  keepers  and  the  guardians, 
are  the  only  pledges  of  the  prefervation  of  a  juft  Mo¬ 
narchy,  and  the  foie  fecuYity  for  the  fortunes,  lives, 
and  liberties  ot  the  fubjedt  ;  that,  under  the  prefent 
Circumftances,  it  was  more  important  than  at  any  other 
lme\  ^  rnake  known,  to  thofe  who  ahufed  their  holy 
undtion,  to  far  as  to  make  it  a  pretence  for  claiming 
an  immunity  from  all  civil  obligations,  that  they  are 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  liable  to  the 
penalties  annexed  to  the  crime  of  prevarication  •  and 
finally,  that  it  was  only  by  exerciftng  the  power,  with 
which  the  Jaw  had  inverted  him,  that  he  could  put  a 
ftop  to  a  fchifin,  in  favour  of  which  the  Archbiihop 
of  Paris,  and  a  great  number  of  Bifhops,  had  openly 
declared  them'elves,  and  to  prevent  confequences  the 
noft  fatal  to  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  Conftitu- 
tion.  Thus  one  party,  for  the  fake  of  their  con¬ 
ference,  per  lifted  in  refuftng  the  facraments,  and  the 
other  m  profecuting  them,  for  the  fake  of  their  oaths, 

A  fre/h  refufal  of  the  Curate  and  Vicars  of  St.  Medard, 
in  Paris,  to  a  fifter  of  the  community  of  St.  Agatha, 
gave  birtji  to  frefti  proceifes  in  the  Parliament,  which, 
*pon  this  occaiion,  involved  M.  de  Beaumont  in  the 
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e-fiufe,  and  ordained  a  feizure  or  his  temporalities,  as 
like  wife  that  the  Peers  (liould  be  fummoned  lor  the  pur- 
pole  of  bringing  him  to  trial.  The  boldnefs  oi  this 
itep  intimidated  the  Miniftry  ;  the  King  immediately  li¬ 
fted  orders  to  the  Peers  not  to  attend.  The  Parliament, 
being  thui  put  aftde  from  their  main  object,  Parted  a-- 
not  her  one  lit  on  :  which  was,  whether  ordcis  ol  m  ^ 
nature  did  not  militate  againft  the  privileges  of  the 
Peerage,  and  endanger  its  exigence.  The  King  ot 
courle  determined  that  they  did  not,  and  in  the  mean 
time  removed  the  affair  of  the  relufal  from  tne  Paika- 
ment  to  the  Council.  I  he  (liter  Perpetue,  lb  the  hcL 
oerfon  was  called,  whole  llubborn  zeal  had  induced  her 
to  devote  herfeli  to  the  public  caufe,  had.  been  taken 
into  cuftody  by  order  of  Count  d’Argenfon  ;  and  it 
had  been  determined  to  demolifh  the  monaftery  of  St. 
Agatha,  a  fecond  Port  Royal,  the  prelent  refort  of' 
herefy,  and  conftant  fubjeCt  of  icandal. 

The  perfecution  of  the  Parliament  ferved  only  to 
give  greater  eclat  to  the  Archbifhop  or  Palis.  As  foon 
as  the  news  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Prelates,  they  af- 
fembled,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  Biihops,  Arch- 
biiliops  and  Cardinals,  at  thehoufe  of  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  and  fent  a  deputation  to  him,  to  exprefs  the 
part  they  took  in  the  event,  and  to  offer  him  their  pur  ft. 
They  afterwards  repaired  to  Verfailles,  but  the  Prelident 
only  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  his  Majefty  ;  who 
reported  to  them,  that  he  had  been  extremely  well  re" 
ceived,  and  that' the  King  had  given  him  the  ifrongeft: 
affurances  of  his  protection  for  the  Clergy. 

Of  this  there  were  manifeft  appeal ances  throughout 
the  whole  proceedings  in  this  affair,  and  in  feveral 
others  o*~  the  fame  nature.  1  he  Parliaments  of  Tou- 
loufe,  Aix,  and  Rouen,  treading  in  the  fteps  of  that 
of  Paris,  found  the  fame  obftacles.  T.  he  Magilfrates 
had  no  fooner  given  fentence,  than  the  caufe  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Council  The  interpofition  of  the  Court 
was  even  carried  fo  far,  that  letters  patent  were  iffued, 
on  the  22b  of  February,  enjoining  them  to  fufpend  all 
profecutions  and  procelles,  refpeCting  the  refufal  ol  the 
facraments,  till  further  order.  The  letters  'were  not 
regiftered  :  tins  controul,  this  humiliation,  and  the  an-  4 
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•nhnT°l  Gp°V  r"ment  conftant'y  exerted  againft  them 
*  y  e  the  Parliament  of  Paris  with  new  vigour  •  they 

skw  o  animated,  as  to  addief?  lo  the  King  that  fa! 
iiious  remoniirance  of  the  9th  of  April,  which  he  re- 
iu ,lg  to  t  eceive,  and  which  concluded  thus  ; 

L  tiiole  perfons,  who  abide  your  Maje/ly’s  con- 
fidence^mean  t°  reduce  us  to  the  cruel  alternative 
ihrir, rang  fr0m  our  duty,  or  incurring  your  dif- 

gr.aCe’  vv,?e  declare  to  them,  that  our  zeal  has  no  li- 

toourZJhy’’"'  "e  n0t  '°  beC°me  Via,,lls 

Mere  was  a  direft  attack  upon  the  Minifters,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  Chancellor  and  Count  Argenfbn  The 
Ettet  was  the  iworn  enemy  of  the  Magiftrates  :  and 
berng  oi  a  firm,  enterprifing,  and  intrepid  charade/ 
e-  gageo  the  King  to  /hew  his  whole  difpleafure.  He* 
bad  no  doubt  that  the  Parliament  would  give  way,  and 
rerurn  to  u.cn  duty,  but  it  happened  quite  otherwife. 

5  My.  t.  e  barilam.ent  came  to  a  refolution,  that 
‘  as  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  carry  truth 
'?  th®. fo°t  ,of  lhe  'hrone,  through  the  obftacles 
placed  in  their  way  by  evil-minded  perfons,  they  had 
no  other  refource  but  in  their  own  continual  vigilance 
and  activity ,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  fulfil  that 
important  and  indifper.fable  part  of  their  duty,  the 
different  Chambers  would  continue  aflembled  (poft- 
ponmg  all  other  bufinefs)  till  fuch  time  as  it  fhould 

pieafe  their  laid  Lord  the  King  to  receive  their  re- 
monftrances.” 

Notwitbftanding  repeated  orders  to  regifler  the  letters 
patent,  the  chief  objecl  or  their  oppofition  ;  notwith- 
/landing  the  letters  of  injun&ion,  thofe  formidable 
forerunners  o.l  the  King’s  wrath,  of  difgrace  and 
pURj/nment,  the  Parliament  anfwered,  that  they 
could  hot  obey  without  a  breach  of  their  duty  and  of 
their  oaths. 

.This  anfwer  was  followed. foon. by  an  order  of  ba¬ 
rn /foment  :  the  whole  Courts  of  Inquefts  and  Requefts,  ‘ 
the  principal  center  of  the  ferment,  they  being  coirpof- 
ed  of  violent  young  men,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  fame 
and  honour,  were  difperfed  in  different  towns  within 
the  diftrift.  A  more  fevere  example  was  made  of  four 

members. 
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members,  wbo  were  looked  upon  as  the  cliiei  infligatois. 
The  Abbe  Chauvelin  was  fent  to  Mount  St.  Michael  ; 

M.  Beze  de  Lys  to  Pierre-Encife  ;  the  Prefident  dc 
Bezigny  to  the  caftle  o.  Ham  ;  and  the  Irehdent  ou 
Mazy  to  the  iflands  Saint  Margaret.  B  he  laft  was  of 
no  .great  weight  in  his  Company,  but  he  was  a  veiy 
indifcreet,  mad-headed  prattler,  who  had  ventured,  in 
the  Aflembly  of  the  Chambers,  to  throw  out  fome  very 
injurious  reflections  againft  the  Marchionefs  de  Pompa¬ 
dour.  She  availed  herfelf  of  tills  opportunity  to  revenge 

her  private  quarrel.  , 

The  Grand  Chamber,  compofed  of  grave,  iedate, 
pufillanimous  perlons,  more  lufceptible  in  general  of 
fear  and  corruption,  had  beep  fpared  ;  but  no  fooner. 
were  ‘they  aftembled,  than,  inftead  of  applying  them- 
felves  to  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  juitice,  ^hey  re- 
fumed  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  objects,  taking  informa¬ 
tions,  and  pa  fling  fentences.  The  Court  fent  them  to 
Pontoife,  where,  perfifting  in  the  refolutions  of  the 
whole  body,  and  animated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  they 
continued  to  employ  themielves  in  receiving,  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  refufal  of  the  facraments,  in  ordering  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  iiTaing  warrants;  which  tne  C^-igy, 
now  triumphant,  treated  with  contempt. 

The  public  began  to  be  tired  of  this  conteft.  All 
Paris,  excepting  the  parties  interefled  on  one  tide  or  the 
other,  had  refumed  its  ufual  gaiety  of  temper  ;  ^eveiy 
day  produced  fome  pafquinade,  caricature,  or  fame. 
The  Council,  however,  were  not  of  the  number  Oi 
the  laughers  ;  they  did  not  know  how  to  a£t-  .  They . 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  vacation  of  the  Parliament, 
when  the  Grand  Chamber  ceafed  its  functions  of  couife  <, 
and  in  its  room  appointed  a  Chamber  of  Vacation, 
compofed  of  Counfellors  of  State  and  Mailers,  oi  Ee- 
quefts.  This  Court  fat  at  the  Grands  Auguftins,  and 
the  whole  time  of  its  exiftence  was  fpent  in  ftruggles- 
with  the  inferior  Courts,  partciularly  the  Chatelet, 
which  would  not  acknowledge  its  jurifdiction,  For 
form’s  fake,  it  condemned  fome  criminals,  who  appeal¬ 
ed  againft  its  decrees.  At  laft,  the  Grand  Chamber 
continuing  inflexible  in  its  oppofition  to  the  views  of  the 
Court,  was  baniihed  to  Soiffons,  and  its  place  fup plied 

N  S  bJ> 
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by  another  fliort-lived  tribunal,  called  Cbamhre  Rovale. 

1  ms  new  modification  of  the  Council  (for  under' this 
lecond  denomination  it  was  (till  formed  from  the  fame 
body)  was  not  more  luccefsful  ;  it  ferved  only  to  throw 

more  ridicule  on  the  bullnels,  and  more  odium  on  its 
nipporters. 

.  ^othing  now  remained,  but  to  fet  on  foot  a  nego¬ 
tiation  for  refloring  the  Parliament.  Count  d’Argeh- 
*0n  P^rfonally  difagreeable,  and  befides  a  fixed 

enemy  to  them,  tfye  King  communicated  his  intentions 
to  M.  tie  Machautt,  but  chofe  to  appear  alone.  The 
difperfed  flate  of  the  different  Colonies,  as  the  feveral 
Chambers  were,  called,  being  feparated  and  fcattered 
tnto  fo  many  diftindt  provinces,  prolonged  the  confe¬ 
rences  conficerably.  Every  thing,  however,  was  fet-* 
tied,  and  the  Parliament  returned,  amidft  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  capital,  and  on  the  5th  of  September  regif- 

2  Sept  tered  ce^et>rated  declaration,  which,  at 

the  fame  time  that  it  annulled  all  proceedings 
already  commenced,  impofed  an  abfolute  filence  with 
refpedt  to.  religious  difputes,  and  diredled  the  Parliament 
lo  fee  this  duly  obferved. 

*1  bus  the  face  of  affairs  became  entirely  changed. 
The  Clergy  left  no  means  unattempted  to  prevent  the 
accommodation  •  but  judice  and  the  peace  of  the  king¬ 
dom  required  it.  The  King  fent  for  the  heads  of  the 
Charch,  the  Cardinals  de  la  Rochefoucault  and  Soubife, 
and  the  Archbifliops  of  Paris  and  Narbonne,  to  Choify, 
and  faid  to  them,  “  I  forbid  you  to  make  any  anfwer  to 
“  what  I  am  going  to  fay.  I  will  have  peace  in  my 
kingdom  ;  I  have  enjoined  you  filence  ;  if  any  one 
tranfgreffes,  he  fhall  be  punifhed  as  the  law  or- 
“  dains.” 

Here  elefes  the  firft  cera  of  the  difpute  between  the 
Clergy  and  the  Magiftracy.  Unfortunately,  it  was  but. 
a  momentary  truce  •  the  troubles  broke  out  afrefh 
with  redoubled  violence,  as  is  always  the  cafe  under  a 
weak  Government,  which  lays  too  much  flrefs  upon 
trifles,  or  dares  not  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  an  evil, 
by  furfering  the  laws  to  take  their  courfe. 

The  Janfenifls  and  Molinifts  were  the  more  impru¬ 
dent  in  renewing  their  quarrel,  when  they  did,'  as  they 

were 
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■were  threatened  with  impending  Hiin  horn 

teI  ,  if  they  did  not  unite  their  efforts  againlt  the  com- 

nlTheX  of  the  Encyclopedic,  that  vaft  repository 

of  human  knowledge,  that  pillar  ra.fed  to  the  ai  ts  and 

fciences — conceived  firft  by  two foreigners.  M,  I i  and 
Sellius,  and  arranged  by  Meffi  D, derot  and  d  Adalbert 
—was  now  carrying  into  execution.  1  wo  volumes  ot 

it  had  already  appeared,  and  gave  great  fcandal  :,  but 

•his  was  the  lcaft  of  the  evil.  It  required  no  degree  of 
penetration  to  forefee,  that  a  wor>c  of  inch  ex.-.nt,  re¬ 
quiring  a  great  number  of  afliftants,  would  01  courfe- 
form  a  print  of  union  for  philofophers,  who  from  thts 
time  would  begin  to  grow'  into  a  feL,  and  thus  ma 
one  body.  M-  de  Voltaire,  though  at  a  diftance  from 
France  at  this  period,  was  juftly  confidered  as  the  head 
of  this  new  order.  The  firft  ftrokes  had  been  hw, which, 
if  they  were  not  the  ftrongeft,  were  ceitaim)  t.m  oft 
brilliant,  and,  exclufive  of  the  importance.  of  his  - 
vices,  his  high  reputation,  his  age,  the  umverfahty o  . 
Iris  talents,  his  accefs  among  Sovereigns,  and  the  weigi 
he  had  acquired,  all  contributed  to  fix  this  title  upon 
him.  The  two  editors,  notwithftanding  their  opinion, 
of  themfelves,  affumed  no  higher  rank  than  t  rat  o  is 
deputies.  The  defign  which  thefe  enthufiafts  held  out 
to  the  public  was  not  lefs  praife-worthy  than  bo.d  .  it 
was  that  of  diflipating  prejudices  deftroyrng  error,  en- 
iightening  the  human  race,  and  eftabhflrmg  truth.  1  hey 
looked  for  difficulties  and  oppofition.  The  Jefuits  w-er  j. 
the  firft  to  enter  the  lifts.  A  motive  of  intereft,  backed 
by  a  ftronger  motive  of  vanity,  engaged  them  to  this, 
attack.  The  new  diftionary  threatened  the  fate  of  that, 
of  Trevoux.  This  was  a  mortification  they  could  not » 
fubmit  to,  and  therefore  inftituted  a  cabal  agamft  lts- 
rival.  Their  adverfaries  had,  in  the  volumes  already, 
publi flied,  funiflred  them  with  twenty  articles  liable  to . 
criticifm,  and  to  the  cenfures  both  of  the  Civil  and  Kc— 
clefiaftica!  powers.  The  Encyclopedic  was 
accordingly  fuppreffed,  in  purfuance  of  a  re- 

folutionof  Council,  as  obnoxious  both  to  the 

Church  and  State  ;  and  an  order  was  even  given  to  the: 
sfficers  of  the  police  to  fearch  the  houfe  of  M-  Diderot ; 
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temporary  peiiecutlon  ,  ulc?  llleff  u  was  tl)  ,  „ 

means  of  promoting  every  fpecies  of  fanaticifm  and 
m.reafing  the  numbers  of  the  left.  The  elTentia'  point 

cot!  IT  w,h!ch  was  n,oft  difficult,  had  been  already  ac- 
comphined  ;  they  had  a  center  of  union,  a  hierarchy  e<’- 

b]icd  among  themfelves,  marks  of  diftinflion,  a 
fettled  and  regular  fyftem  •  in  a  word,  their  mutual 

Serr^r  T  in?ff?!oble.-  Thc7  'loured  without 
each  of  them  m  that  line  of  focietv  in 

r h  -1C  VVas  placed,  to  propagate  their  doctrine  in  all 

*■  ]  5.  akdodr,nT’  ‘■eprefented  by  their  enemies  as 

v.  tc.e  ,  and  abommable,  but  by  themfelves  as  falutary- 

f  t  i  ?n'  ‘  ney  even  wfinnated  themfelves  into  the 
iUiooh  ot  Divinity,  the  foundations  of  which  they  fap- 

.j.cd,  by  com oatmg  it  even  through  the  mouths  of  the 
itudents  themfelves. 

A  yoimg  Abbe  of  rank,  under  the  tuition  of  one 
of  the  mo  ft  fubtle  metaphyficians  of  this  fchool,  in 
nopes  of  making  an  early  figure,  was  not  afraid  of  be¬ 
coming  the  mftrument  of  the  modern  Philofophy,  to 
explain  and  extend  the  fyftem  of  Deifm  and  Material - 
ilir  in  a  P1?^10  thefts,  maintained  in  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  m  the  prefence  of  the  fir  ft  and  moft  cele¬ 
brated  LWifity  in  the  world.  This  thefts,  written 
in  elegaant  Latin,  abounding  in  poetical  language,  and 
bn!  lant  metaphors,  turned  with  fuch  addrefs  and  ambi¬ 
guity  as  to  conceal  error  under  the  mafk  of  truth,  ef- 
caped  the  cenfure  of  three  dolors,  and  was  publicly 
read  at  the  Sorbonne,  before  a  numerous  aflembly,  and 
with  uncommon  ceremony.  In  it,  the  Abbe  de  Predes, 
tne  ^  respondent,  compared  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift 
to  thofe  of  /Efculapius — afterted  that  fire  is  the  eflence 
of  the  foul  confounded-  all  the  ideas  of  moral  good 
and  evil— and  fpoke  of  the  inequality  of  conditions, 
and  the  rights  refulting  from  it,  as  unreafonable  and 
abitird.  Such  at  leaflr  were  the  principal  pofitions  which 
wefe  Aa^frwards  made  the  objeds  of  cenfure.  The 
Philoiophers  incautioully  boafting  of  this  triumph,  art 
inquiry  was  inftituted,  two  months  after,  both  into  the 
Work  and  t lie  condud  of  the  esnfors^  who  acknow¬ 
ledged 
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ledged  their  error,  and  pleaded  in  excufe,  that  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  characters,  in  which  the  thefts,  being 
artfully  fpun  out  to  a  great  length,  had  been  printed, 
had  fatigued  their  eyes  and  diffipated  their  attention  *. 
An  information  was  laid  before  the  Parliament :  the 
Theological  Body  pa  fled  fentence  on  the  thefts  ;  the 
Archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Montauban, 
as  Diocefans  of  the  Abbe  de  Prades,  prohibited  the 
publication  of  it  by  a  mandate.  Finally,  a  warrant 
was  iflued  for  taking  the  Abbe  into  cuilody,  at  the 
requifition  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  he  was  forced 
to  make  his  efcape  with  the  Abbe  Yvon,  his  tutor. 
They  took  refuge  in  the  Pruflian  court.  De  Prades 
had  afterwards  the  weaknefs  to  retract  •  he  buffered 
himfelf  to  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  his  Royal  Bene- 
fadtar  ;  and  his  career,  which  began  with  eclat,  was 
clofed  by  an  unfortunate  end.  Yvon  returned  to 
France  after  a  long  abfence,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
penfioners  of  M.  de  Beaumont,  one  of  the  ntofl  zeal¬ 
ous  agents  of  the  Clergy. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  cenfures,  mandates,  and  de¬ 
crees,  religion  received  a  violent  fhockfrom  this  young 
man’s  boldnefs.  As  to  the  Philofophers,  fo  far  were 
they  from  confldering  his  ill  fuccefs,  and  his  flight,  as 
any  check  to  their  progrefs,  that  they  made  it  the  fub- 
jedl  of  their  raillery  •  and  their  chief  prieft  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  intitled,  Le  tombeau  de  la  Sorbonne ,  in  which 
he  threw  upon  the  Profeflors  and  the  Parliament,  a  ri¬ 
dicule  they  could  never  get  rid  of.  Such  were  the 
grievances  under  which  the  Church  laboured. 

Before  we  return  to  give  the  fequel  of  the  fchifm,  we 
fli all  take  a  view  of  the  other  important  events  of  the 
reign  during  this  period.  And  fir  ft  we  {hall  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  fcate  of  the  Miniftry,  and  what  changes  it  had 
undergone.  The  creatures  of  the  Marchionels  de 
Pompadour  were  infenfibly  getting  pofleflion  of  all  the 
great  offices •  and  thofe  perfons  who  were  yet  employed, 

*  and 

The  cenfure  notifies:  Confcivit  hcc  grande  nefas  per  thefnn 
die  1  Ncvemb)  is  ar.m  pnxime  elapft  in  tScrbonna  prepu^natam  ; 
thefnn  artifetofa  preit  xitate  ^  literarum  jubtilium  tenuitate  digejiarn^ 
tni#  le gentium  attwiionem  fatigando  dijlrahsret ,  CY 
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and  were  not  of  the  number  of  her  dependents,  were 
obliged  to  conduct  themfelves  towards  her  with  great 
circumfpedtion.  The  Count  d’Argenfbn  was  one  of 
the(e  :  fufpedted,  not  without  reafon,  by  the  favourite, 
and  accufed  of  having  had  a  defign  to  place  his  own 
miftrefs,  the  Marchionefs  d’Eftrades,  with  the  King  in 
her  ftead,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  manoeuvres. 
Happily,  his  great  talents  made  him  neceflary,  as  his - 
facility  made  him  agreeable  to  the  King,  Add  to  this* 
that  his  Mai  eft  y  refpetted  in  him  the  laft  choice  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Fleuri,  who,  looking  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
ableft  men  in  the  kingdom,  had  called  him  up  to  the 
Council  before  he  had  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
State  *.  Though  voluptuous,  and  even  debauched, 
his  pleafures  never  interfered  with  his  bufinefs.  He 
never  went  to  bed  without  having  fettled  the  bufinefs 
of  the  day.  Ashe  had  the  refpeCl  of  the  troops,  he 
fought  likewife  to  gain  their  affections.  He  had  the 
liigheft  veneration  for  that  iuperb  monument  of  Lewis 
XiV.  the  afylum  of  fuperannuated,  maimed,  or  inffim 
foldiers  •  and,  poverty  being  fometimes  the  portion  of 
the  higheft  birth,  and  even  of  the  fuperior  ranks  of  the 
army,  he  added  to  the  Invalids  a  building  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  General  Officers,  who  might  choofe  to  re¬ 
tire  there.  To  this  edifice  he  endeavoured  to  give 
more  elegance  and  dignity,  by  majeftic  walks,  and  a 
lively  imitation  of  the  Elyfian  fields,  where  one  might 
fee  the  living  fhades  of  warriors,  who  had  fuffered  a 
fort  of  anticipated  death  in  the  fervice  and  defence  of 
their  country.  He  frequently  gave  audience  in  this 
place,  and  fancied,  that  the  more  venerable  it  be¬ 
came,  the  more  dignity  it  would  reflect  on  his  admini- 
flration. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  eftablifhment  of  his  which  did 
him  honour.  By  a  ft  range  fingularity,  interwoven  in 
the  national  conftitution,  and  handed  down  with  our 
moft  ancient  cuftoms,  a.  foldier  of  fortune,  grown  grey 
in  the  fervice,  and  covered  with  glory  and  with  wounds, 

was 

*  He  was  made  Minifter  2$  Auguft,  1 745,  but  had  cot  the 
War  department  till  1  January  1743. 
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was  forced  to  return  into  tlie  niafs  of  common  people, 
from  which  he  fprang,  while  the  refpeft  which  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  later  ages,  and  the  necelfities  of  the  State, 
had  infpired  for  riches,  procured  to  tax-gatherers,  bat¬ 
tening  on  the  blood  of  the  people,  a  venal  Nobility,  by 
purchafing  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  King.  For¬ 
merly,  the  Nobility  only,  in  France,  were  admitted 
into  the  profeffion  of  arms  ;  and  if,  by  fome  irrefiftible 
impulfe,  a  vaffial  dedicated  himfelf  to  that  employment, 
he  loon  deferved  to  be  received  into  their  order  by  ac¬ 
tions  of  valour  and  eclat.  This  was  the  objed  of  an 
emulation  which  was  calculated  to  work  miracles,  and, 
perhaps,  under  this  point  of  view,  Count  d’Argcnfon, 
in  removing  an  apparent  in jufhice,  weakened  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  military  virtue  :  men  are  feldom  tempted  to 
ufe  uncommon  efforts  in  purfuit  of  a  reward  which 
they  are  fure  to  obtain  in  the  courfe  of  time.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  edict  which  the  King  iffued 
by  his  advice,  was  much  applauded,  as  oL‘ 

meriting  the  gratitude  of  pofterity,  and  im-  *75°' 
mortalizing  the  memory  of  his  reign.  By  this  law,  his 
Majefty  founded  and  eftablifhed  a  military  Nobility,  ac¬ 
quired  of  right,  not  only  by  thofe  who  fhould  rife  to  the 
rank  of  General  Officers  in  his  army,  but  alfo  by  thofe 
who  fhould  ferve  in  any  rank  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Captain,  and  whofe  father  and  grand-father  have  ferv 
ed  in  the  fame  capacity,  pat  re  &  avo  militibus. 

Shortly  after,  there  appeared  another  ~ 
edict,  the  fequel  of  the  former,  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  difcuffed  philofophi-  l7Slm 
cally,  would  perhaps  have  been  found  to  have  a  great¬ 
er  fhare  of  brilliancy  than  of  folidity.  It  was  defigned 
to  eftabliih  a  military  fchool,  for  boarding,  londing, 
and  educating,  gratis,  in  the  art  of/war,  five  hundred 
French  Gentlemen,  efpecially  fuch  whofe  fathers,  hav¬ 
ing  no  fortunes,  had  either  died  in  the  fer.vice  of  his 
Majefty,  or  were  Hill  employed  in  his  armies.  This 
was  an  imitation  of  the  eftabiifhment  of  St.  Cyr ,  but 
the  plan  was  more  extenfivc,  and  feemed  calculated  for 
a  more  ufeful  purpofe.  The  diffufiion  of  this  point 
would  lead  us  too  far  at  prefent — we  fhall  only  oblerve, 
that  all  the  focceffors  of  M.  d’Argenfon  have  not  thought 


as 
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as  he  did,  and  that,  in  general,  the  monuments  of  often- 
tation  in  a  State  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  its  income, 
and  to  the  prefent  fttuation  of  its  finances  This  plan, 
dazzling  at  fir  ft  fight,  did  not  do  lei's  honour  than  the 
preceding  one  10  the  Minifter  for  the  War  department, 
and  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  Nobility.  He  was 
extolled  by  the  Clergy,  whofe  interefts  he  favoured, 
not  fo  much  from  attachment  to  them,  as  from  his  an¬ 
tipathy  to  the  Law.  Agreeable  to  the  principles  of  his 
father,  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  forms,  the  flow  metho¬ 
dic  proceedings  of  the  Magiftrates  ;  he  ftrongly  fa¬ 
voured  defpotifm,  and  encouraged  the  King  in  it  as 
much  as  he  could.  Above  all,  he  was  exafperated  at 
not  having  had  the  Seals  given  him  at  the  death  of  the 
Chancellor.  In  vain,  by  way  of  admiuiftering  fome 
confolation  to  him,  had  the  furvivorfnip  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  been  granted  to  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy,  with 
the  functions  o:  it,  and  the  fignature,  in  conjunction 
with  his  uncle  ;  he  faw  them  with  regret  intruded  to  a 
rival,  whom  he  feared,  and  who,  endeavouring  con- 
ftantly  to  procure  his  overthrow,  could  not  fucceed 
at  laft  without  involving  himfelf  in  one  common  dis¬ 
grace. 

The  Count  de  St.  Florentin,  already  the  oldeft  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  and  the  feventh  of  the  name  who  had 
enjoyed  the  fame  poft,  had  efcaped  the  difgrace  of  his 
coufin,  the  Count  de  Maurepas.  Pie  had  not  yet  got 
the  department  of  the  letters  de  cachet ,  which  has  fince 
rendered  him  fo  odious.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Clergy,  and  that  body  liked  him  better  than  any  other 
perfon.  They  managed  him  more  eafily,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  confined  talents,  of  a  mild  difpofition,  not  of 
an  enterprifing  turn,  timid,  and  inclined  to  fuperftition, 
which,  as  it  frequently  happens,  readily  coincides  with 
licentious  manners.  As  for  the  reft,  he  was  exa£t,  af- 
fiduous,  zealous  for  the  fervice  of  his  mafter,  and  en¬ 
tertained  a  proper  reipedt  and  fubmiftlon  to  the  fa¬ 
vourite.  He  already  began  to  be  governed  by  Ma¬ 
dame  Sabbatin,  a  female  adventurer,  by  whofe  charms 
he  had  been  feduced.  She  had  fubdued  him  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  fhe  ruled  over  all  his  fenfes  ;  he  followed 
every  impulfe  he  received  from  her,  and  only  acted  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  her  directions.  This  intriguing  woman,  not 
being  able  to  afpire  to  the  fupreme  authority,  it  was  at 
lead:  her  intereft  to  have  a  Secondary  fway,  and,  con- 
'  fequently,  to  infpire  her  lover  with  an  abfolute  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Marchionefs.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  from 
motives  of  gratitude,  concealed  from  the  King  the 
flrameful  traffic  which  this  greedy  woman  made  of  the 
favours  and  rewards,  and  even  of  the  rigors  and  chaf- 
tifements,  which  the  Count  de  S.  Florentin  had  to  diff 
penfe.  Certain  of  fecuring  to  herfelf,  by  him,  one 
more  vote  in  Council,  die  had  him  promoted  to  the 
Miniftry  in  1751,  that  is  to  fay,  after  he  had  ferved  m 
his  office  eight-and-  twenty  years.  He  had  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  o[  feeing  M.  de  Machault,  who  had  only 
been  comptroller  General  three  years,  put  over  his 
head. 

This  M.  de  Machault  was  Madame  de  Pompadour’3 
firfl:  creature.  Created  Comptroller  General  in  1745, 
he  had  obtained  the  Seals  in  1750,  at  the  time  of  the 
difmiffion  of  the  Chancellor  d’Agueffeau.  M.  de  La- 
moignon,  thinking  himfelf  too  fortunate  to  fucceed  to 
the  Chancellorfliip,  had  been  mean  enough  to  fuffer  this 
dignity  to  be  difmembered,  to  enjoy  fome  vain  honours, 
and  be  no  more  than  a  diadow,  an  object  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  hatred  of  the  Magiftraey  ;  while  his  compe¬ 
titor,  more  crafty,  had  obtained  their  confidence,  and 
received  their  homages.  We  have  before  mentioned 
the  boldnefs  ot  his  enterprile  againft  the  Clergy  ;  who, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  cruel  adverfary,  at  the  time 
of  the  patched-up  reconciliation  in  1754,  which  M.  de 
Machault  had  negotiated,  obtained,  that  he  fliould  be 
removed  from  the  office  of  Comptroller  General  to  the 
marine  department. 

M.  de  Rouille  was  then  at  the  head  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  who  was  alfo  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
Marchionefs.  I  he  choice  of  luch  a  man  for  that  of¬ 
fice,  had  at  fir  ft  been  much  cenfured.  However,  as  at 
that  time  it  only  required  a  director  who  was  ceconomi- 
mica!,  vigilant,  capable  of  vivifying  the  Adminiftrati- 
on,  and  inspiring  it  with  the  greateft  a&ivity  •  and  that 
M.  de  Rouille  had  had  the  good  fenfe  to  confide  in  M. 
de  Mezy,  Jntendant  at  Rochefort— the  mod  proper 

man 
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n?an  to  direft  and  iupport  him  in  the  kind  of  operatioir 
he  had  to  execute — he  conduced  his  department  very 
well,  during  the  few  years  that  he  remained  there, 
and  carried  on  the  bufmels  with  io  much  vigor,  that 
the  navy  was- almoft  reinitiated  when  he  quitted  it. 

He  had  eloecially  taken  care  to  form  failors,  by  trade, 
t  v  filheries,  by  the  India  Company,  and  by  voyages  in 
the  northern  iea^s  ;  in  a  word,  by  the  beft-calculated, 
fpeedieft,  and  moll  numerous  methods  of  re-eftabli fil¬ 
ing  that  clals  of  men,  almoft  extinfr.  This  was  the 
more  eifential,  as  it  was  forefeen,  that  the  peace  would 
not  be  oi  long  duration,  and  that  every  moment  of 
this  respite  ought  incelfantly  to  be  employed,  to  enable 
us  to  weather  the  ftorm  that  was  preparing. 

following  the  fteps  of  his  predeceffor,  he  felt  the 
neceflity  of  infcrudting  the  two  branches  of  the  navy, 
which  were  almoft  equally  ignorant.  M.  de  Maurepas 
had  improved  the  ftudies  of  the  failors  in  their  fchools, 
and  brought  up  fome  young  men  in  the  civil  branch,, 
from  whence  were  to  be  taken  the  CommifTaries  anch 
Intendants,  after  having  gone  through  the  feveral  fteps 
of  their  department.  M.  de  Rouille  did  more  •  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  center  of  communication  for  every  kind  of 
knowledge  in  this  profeffion,  by  creating  his  Naval 
Academy  It  was  at  firft  a  matter  of  ridicule,  to  fee 
fuch  an  eftablilhment ,  which  is  commonly  referved  for 
men  of  the  mod  diftinguiftied  literature,  formed  among 
officers,  mod  ol  whom  fcarce  knew  how  to  fign  their 
names  ;  but  it  was  the  means  of  uniting  the  feveral 
members,  and  even  the  fubalterns  of  this  vaft  corps, 
which  had  hitherto  been  very  difcerdant.  It  was  a 
place  of  emulation,  in  which  were  one  day  to  be  form¬ 
ed,  Generals,  Adminiftrators,  Port  Officers,  and  Ship¬ 
builders  ;  in  a  word,  all  perfenswho  have  any  duties  to 
fulfil  in  the  rrfenals  of  the  navy. 

The  bufmefs  of  Ihip-building  efpenally  had  been 
very  much  neglected.  This  art  was  yet  only  praftiled 
by  a  kind  of  habit,  very  exatft,  no  doubt,  fince  the 
Englifh  could  not  help  admiring  the  fine  make  of  the 
Invincible,  taken  in  the  war  before,  and,  being  after¬ 
wards  obliged  to  demolifb  her,  endeavoured  to  rebuild 
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her  upon  the  fame  timbers  *.  This  fuperb  fliip  was 
conftrudted  by  Morineau,  a  ill  ip-builder  of  Rochefort, 
or  rather  a  matter  carpenter,  who  had  never  fludied 
this  branch  of  butinefs.  The  perfons  concerned,  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  navy  were  not  better 
grounded,  nor  {killed  in  the  principles  of  their  art.  It 
was  M.  de  Rouille,  who,  by  incorporating  with  his 
Academy  feveral  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
encouraged  the  learned  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
navy,  and  turn  their  fpeculations  towards  it.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  them,  M.  du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  who 
had  gained  his  confidence,  Infpedtor  General  of  the 
marine  •  and  it  was  to  him,  that  perfons  intending  to 
follow  that  profefhon,  were  henceforward  to  addrefs 
themfelves,  whether  in  fhip-building,  engineering,  the 
drawing  of  charts,  or  in  the  works  and  bufinefs  of  the 
harbour.  There  were  regular  apprenticefliips  to  be 
ferved,  competitions  were  encouraged,  and  examina¬ 
tions  were  to  be  gone  through  ;  and  thefe  feveral  de*’ 
partments  are  at  prefent  provided  with  very  able  men 
in  their  refpedlive  occupations. 

M.  de  Rouille  had  not  time  enough  allowed  him  to 
complete  the  feveral  projects,  which  he  had  undertaken, 
for  the  improvement  of  his  department,  in  which  he 
d  lighted,  and  to  which  he  applied  himfelf  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  He  was  removed  to  the  department 
for  foreign  affairs,  with  which  he  had  never  been  con- 
verfant,  and  at  a  time,  unfortunately,  when  that  de¬ 
partment  required  a  moft  fubtle  and  refined  politician. 
It  had  been  fucceffively  filled  by  two  perfons  who  had 
differed  themfelves  to  be  ftrangely  milled  by  the  fuperior 
genius  of  the  Englifh  Miniflry.  One  ot  them  Was  the 
Marquis  de  Puyfieux,  who  had  fucceeded  Count  d’Ar- 
genfon.  This  man,  of  exceeding  moderate  abilities, 
had  certainly  not  improved  them  in  his  embaffy  to  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  whom  he  had  been  fent  in 
1 73  5 *  *he  year  1746,  he  had  made  a  very  indiffe¬ 
rent 

*  1^  French,  Gabarits.  Thefe  are  models  made  by  the  Car¬ 
penters,  with  very  thin  pieces  of  wood,  to  repi c-fent  the  breadth, 
length,  and  diameter,  of  the  Several  parts  of  the  fhips^  when  they 
want  to  btodd  one,  and  put  her  on  the  (locks. 
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*  7nt  figure  at  Breda,  in  quality  ot  Minifter  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  in  companion  with  the  Minivers  of  England  and 
Holland  ;  and  the  peace  concluded  fince  his  promotion 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  had 
more  fully  expofed  his  weaknefs,  and  ffifignificance.  It 
was  in  his  time,  that  M.  Grofs,  Minifter  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  Czarina,  left  Paris  to  return  to  Peterfbourg, 
without  having  taken  leave  of  the  Court,  except  by  a 
letter  to  that  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  opened  him- 
fell  too  indifcreetly  upon  the  favourable  difpofitions  of 
France  for  Sweden,  againft  Ruffia  •  and  his  want  of 
energy  or  addrefs,  on  this  important  occafion,  produced 
a  coolnefs  between  the  two  Courts,  which  lafted  leveral 
years.  He  had  a  little,  methodical,  and  trifling  turn 
of  mind. 

An  infirm  (late  o '  health,  which  too  frequently  has 
an  influence  upon  the  character  and  genius  of  a  man, 
obi  iged  him  to  give  in  his  refignation  in  1751.  He  was 
lucceeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Conteft,  who  ought 
to  have  formed  himfelf  in  his  embaffy  to  Holland,  from 
whence  he  was  juft  returned,  but  who  was  not  lefs  a 
novice  in  bufmefs,  and  only  maintained  his  poft  by  his 
external  qualifications:  he  filled  it  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  which,  fortunately  for  him,  happened  at  the  end 
of  three  years.  He  was  lucceeded  bv  M. 
28  ^•  RoUl.e./ 

In  thele  revolutions,  M.  de  Sechclles,  Commiflary  in 
the  department  of  Lifle,  and  one  of  the  greateft  army 
Intendants  that  has  ever  appeared,  was  made  Comptrol¬ 
ler  General  of  finances,  in  which  poft  the  public,  preju¬ 
diced  in  favour  of  his  talents,  probity,  and  humanity, 
beheld  him  with  fatisfadtion. 

Th  ere  was  alfo  in  the  Council,  Count  Saint  Seve- 
rin-d’Arragon,  a  loreign  Nobleman,  who  came  firft  in¬ 
to  France,  m  1726,  in  quality  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
from  the  Grand- Duke  ;  he  afterwards  was  attached  to 
the  King’s  feivice,  and  appointed  Ambaffador  to  Swe¬ 
den.  This  was  the  Minifter  who  had  negotiated  the 
peace  of  Aix  la-ChapeMe,  the  circumftance  which  ought 
to  have  expelled  him  from  the  deliberations  ot  the  State  ; 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  occafion  of  his 
being  admitted  there.  He  was  a  very  proud  man,  whole 

appearance 
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appearance  commanded  refpeft,  and  who  concealed, 
Under  a  great  deal  ot  parade,  his  real  infignificance  ; 
as  for  the  reft,  he  was  hippie,  and  mean,  when  necef- 
fary  to  maintain  himfelf  in  favour,  and  bowed,  as  the 
other  Min ifters,  to  the  idol  of  the  day. 

Such  were  the  perfons  who  governed  the  kingdom  un¬ 
der  the  Marchionels  of  Pompadour.  She  would  have 
been  very  defirous  to  have  thruft  in  among  them  the 
Marquis  de  Vandieres,  her  brother,  called  fince  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny,  to  avoid  the  ridicule  call  upon 
his  preceding  name  ;  but  fhe  perceived,  as  his  under- 
itanding  was  not  of  a  fuperior  caft — as  he  had  never 
entered  upon  that  career— and  as  he  could  not  compen- 
fate  for  thefe  deficiencies  by  any  advantages  of  birth, 
or  of  apparent  or  real  fervices,  that  it  was  more  judici¬ 
ous  to  keep  him  where  he  was.  The  death  of  M.  le 
Normant  de  Tournehem,  put  him  in  the  entire  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  place  of  Director  and  Difpofer  General  of 
the  buildings,  gardens,  arts,  and  manufactures  of  the 
King.  This  was  in  its  kind  a  real  Minifterial  depart¬ 
ment  ;  for,  in  that  quality,  this  Minifter  worked  imme¬ 
diately  with  his  Majefty — he  had  the  difpofal  of  the  re¬ 
venues  of  his  poft- — he  granted  favours  and  penfions — he 
had  offices,  and  diftributed  places.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  good  fortune,  this  young  man,  who  was  juft 
come  from  college,  having  ftill  the  baflifulnefs  of  his 
ags,  bluilied  at  an  elevation  for  which  he  was  confci- 
ous  he  was  not  born  :  he  modeftly  acknowledged  his 
cmbarraflinent,  in  the  gallery  of  Verfailles,  where  he 
could  fcarcely  appear  without  being  furrounded  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen.  -  “No  fooner  do  I  let  my  hand¬ 
kerchief  fad,  faid  he,  with  a  great  deal  of  fimplicity, 
than  feveral  blue  ribands  are  immediately  ftooping  to 
“dispute  the  honour  of  picking  it  up  !”  He  was  foon 
admitted  to  the  petits  foupers  •  the  King  ufed'to  call  him 
little  brother .  One  day,  when  his  fitter  expeCted  to 
dine  tete-d-tete  with  him,  the  King  came  in  unawares, 
and  being  informed  who  was  the  gueft  fhe  wa*  red  to 
fend  away,  cried  out  :  No!  your  brother  is  one  of  the 
ioouje  *  injiead  of  taking  away  the  plate  that  was  intend - 
tajor  him,  you  need  only  add  one  more  *  we  will  dine  all 
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three  together .  How  was  it  pollible  that  his  head  fliould 
not  turn  ! 

However  this  may  be,  he  was  at  fird  pofleffed  with 
the  noble  emulation  of  didinguifhing  himfelf  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  and  of  rendering  it  illudrious.  He  availed 
himfelf  of  the  free  accefs  which  favour  procured  him, 
and  of  his  filler’s  tafte  for  the  arts.  He  put  the  two 
Academies  upon  a  refpeCtable  footing,  and,  under  the 
King,  was  their  proteCtor.  That  of  architecture,  which 
dated  its  exillence  from  1671',  which  for  feveral  years 
pad  had  alfembled  even  at  the  Louvre,  but  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  fettled  by  authority,  though  it  had 
obtained  letters-patent,  which  confirmed  and  eltablifh- 
ed  it  in  1717,  was  in  great  want  of  encouragement. 
His  filler  contributed  to  its  advancement,  by  infpiring 
the  King  with  a  tafte  for  building.  M-  de  JVlarigny 
gave  out  prizes  to  excite  emulation  between  the  young 
people,  and  thofe  who  obtained  them  werefent  to  Rome 
at  his  Majedy’s  expence,  to  view  the  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  to  ftudy  them.  He  conceived  the  vail  pro¬ 
ject  of  finilhing  the  Louvre,  that  fuperb  edifice,  which 
at  once  attefts  the  grandeur  of  our  Sovereigns,  the 
badnefs  of  their  tade  in  not  redding  there,  or  their  in¬ 
ability  to  finifh  it.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  to  how 
great  a  degree  of  perfection  architecture  was  carried 
under  the  influence  of  this  new  Maecenas.  The  circum- 
(lance  which  didinguillies  our  artids  in  this  way — »and 
which  has  not  been  attended  to,  either  in  Egypt,  or 
Greece,  or  Rome,  or  Tufcany  under  the  Media's,  or 
France  under  Lewis  XIV,  although  it  be  more  effenti- 
al  than  the  caryatides  and  the  colonades — is  the  interi¬ 
or  didribution  of  the  apartments.  ’Till  our  days,  we 
had  feen  nothing  but  long  galleries  and  immenfe  falcons. 
It  is  incredible  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  conveniences  in  apartments  has  arrived 
dnce  the  year  1722,  when,  for  the  fird  time,  this  for¬ 
tunate  idea  was  fuggelled  at  the  palace  of  Bourbon. 
We  have  already  obierved  with  how  much  adonifhment 
the  efforts  of  this  art,  in  favour  of  the  fird  midrefs  of 
Lewis  XV.  were  admired  at  Choify  :  it  was  then  only 
in  its  infancv.  The  art  of  embellifhments,  ornaments, 
and  furniture,  which  is  alfo  connected  with  the  dudy 
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of  architecture,  has  been  in  fome  meafure  created  un¬ 
der  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  whom  Petronius  would 
have  called  Elegantiarum  arbiter.  What  an  amazing 
progrefs  has  not  luxury  made  in  thefe  articles  l  Cote, 
.who  died  in  the  year  1735,  was  the  firft  man  who 
placed  glaffes  over  chimney-pieces.  In  our  days,  the 
jneaneft  tradefman  defpifes  a  lodging  which  is  not  deco¬ 
rated  with  them.  Chimnies  have  fince  been  invented 
that  turn  upon  a  pivot,  and  can  warm  two  rooms  at 
once.  .Others  have  been  conftruCted  whole  fliafts  are 
inclined,  and  the  glafs  over  which,  not  being  quick- 
filvered,  leaves  a  profpeCt  open  into  the  flreet,  or  coun¬ 
try.  The  ingenious  contrivances  of  our  architects  have 
been  carried  fo  far,  as  to  invent  thofe  tubes  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  conveying  heat,  which,  without  any  vifible 
means,  diffufea  gentle  warmth  throughout  the  room  • 
and  might  perfuade  ftrangers,  unacquainted  with  the  fe- 
cret,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  altered. 

The  Academy  of  painting  and  fculpture  has  no  lefs 
obligations  to  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  and  has  im¬ 
proved  in  certain  particulars  under  him.  If  men  of 
genius  in  thele  arts  .have  perhaps  become  more  fcarce 
than  they  were,  the  artifts  in  general  have  been  more 
numerous,  and  better  encouraged.  The  prizes  given, 
.and  the  fcholars  maintained  in  Italy,  to  form  their  tatle 
upon  the  great  models,  mud  neceilarily  perpetuate  the 
idea  of  the  beautiful,  even  in  thofe  perfons,  who,  in 
compliance  to  fafhion,  and  the  frivolous  tafte  of  the  age, 
are  obliged  to  give  themfelvesup  to  lbudies  of  a  dege¬ 
nerate  nature. 

In  1740,  was  introduced  the  cuftom  of  expofing  e- 
very  year  to  the  view,  the  eulogium,  or  the  criticifm 
of  the  public,  all  the  works  of  painting,  fculpture,  and 
engraving,  compofed  by  the  members  of  the  Academy. 
M.  de  Marigny  encouraged  this  exhibition ;  but,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  it  more  perfect,  and  more  confiderable, 
he  ordered,  that  it  fhould  only  take  place  every  other 
year.  To  excite  the  emulation  of  the  artifts  who  had 
not  travelled,  and  give  them  good  models  to  copy  from, 
he  laid  open  to  the  public  that  fuperb  gallery  of  Rubens 
wm ch  decorates  t ne  palace  of  Luxembourg  ;  he  induced 
fhe  King  to  give  orders  that  his  immenfe  collection  of 

pictures 


pictures  fhould  be  fticceffively  expofed  to  view  in  the 
fame  place.  It  was  there  that,  in  1751,  that  pidure 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  worn  out  with  age,  was  renewed 
by  the  induftry  of  M.  Pieft,  inventor  of  the  fecret  of 
tranfpofing  the  painting,  without  damaging  it,  from  qne 
canvas  to  another,  and  thus  perpetuating  its  exiftence. 
He  attempted  fince,  the  fame  operation  upon  the  Saint 
Miehael,  painted  upon  wood  by  Raphael,  and  complet¬ 
ed  the  bufinefs  fo  happily,  that  he  excited  general  admi¬ 
ration,  and  that  the  King  and  all  the  Court  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  it. 

Loriot  invented  the  art  of  fixing  crayons,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  as  durable  as  paintings  in  oil.  Among  the 
chef  d'ceuvres  of  the  moft  famous  painters,  a  portrait 
in  needlework,  by  the  Gobelin  manufacture,  was  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  faloon  :  the  delicacy  of  the  work,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  colouring,  deceived  the  eye,  and  it 
was  taken  for  a  real  picture. 

The  art  of  applying  enamel  upon  gold,  of  which  the 
French  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  inventors,  was  particu¬ 
larly  improved  in  thefe  latter  times  •  it  was  carried  to 
fuch  perfection,  that  hiltorical  pictures  were  made  in 
this  way.  There  was  a  Hercules  J pinning  at  the  feet  of 
Omphale ,  by  Durand,  mentioned  in  the  Encyclopedic, 
as  a  performance,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  greatef!:  mailers. 

The  Savonerie  *,  in  fome  refpeCts  the  competitor  of 
the  Gobelins ,  brought  forth  prodigies,  in  point  of  thofe 
fuperb  carpets,  which  are  trodden  under  foot  by  the  ef¬ 
feminacy  of  our  modern  Luculli. 

While  the  brother  of  the  favourite,  under  the  aufpi- 
ces  of  this  French  IVIinerva,  was  thus  reviving  the  arts, 
and  the  Royal  manufactures,  in  his  department,  another 
revolution,  not  Iefs  rapid,  was  carrying  on,  in  the  0- 
ther  parts  of  this  fpecies  of  adminiftration. 

During  the  preceding  war,  we  had  difeovered  the 
mifehief  of  feeking  among  foreigners,  and  even  among 
our  enemies,  thofe  adventurous  fpeculators,  who,  for 
a  profit  proportioned  to  the  rifques,  more  or  lels  great, 

infure 

♦  This  was  a  p’ace  where  the  foap  was  made  and  manufactur¬ 
ed,  at  Chaillot :  it  has  been  finer  convened  into  a  manufa&ur* 
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infure  to  proprietors  their  fortune,  expofed  to  the  in  con* 
ftancy  of  the  elements,  and  to  the  hazards  of  war.  At 
all  events,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  riches  of  the  king¬ 
dom  muft  go  out  of  it  by  this  means,  and  impoverifh  it 
infenfibly  :  to  prevent  hereafter  this  political  evil,  and 
this  fatal  drain,  feveral  rich  merchants  formed  T7  , 
an  aflociation,  under  the  aufpices  of  Govern-  ^  J7' 
ment,  in  order  to  eftabliili  at  Paris  a  Chamber  I^°* 
of  Infurance,  the  firft  capital  of  which  amounted  to 
twelve  millions  f . 

Great  roads  are  an  eflential  method  to  preferve  the 
communication  of  commerce.  This  object  had  already 
begun  to  be  attended  to  under  Lewis  XIV. ;  'but  the  art 
of  making  roads  was  then  only  in  its  infancy.  It  had 
received  fome  improvements  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XV.  and,  under  the  direction  of  M.  de 
Trudaine,  Intendant  of  finances,  had  been  carried  to 
an  aftonifihing  degree  of  perfection.  He  fettled  the 
office  for  the  bridges  and  caufeways  upon  the  bed  foot¬ 
ing.^  He  placed  at  the  head  of  them,  an  '  .  a 
Engineer- Architeft in  chief,  four  InfpeCtors- 
Gen  eral,  one  Director,  fome  geographers,  1752* 
and  five-and-twenty  Engineers.  Soon  after  this,  he 
favoured  the  eftablifliment  of  a  fchool,  from  whence 
the  young  people,  wifliing  to  devote  themfelves  to 
this  branch,  were  to  be  drawn.  Conveniency,  utility, 
and  elegance,  were  equally  attended  to.  Thofe  re¬ 
gular  and  majeflic  plantations  which  border  and  iliade 
our.  public  roads,  will  one  day  prove  a  refourcs 
againft  the  effeCts  of  that  luxury  which  cuts  down 
our  moft  extenfive  forefts.  The  only  circumftance 
this  magnificent  Minifler  can  be  reproached  with 
is  the  having  made  the  roads  too  fpacious,  incroaching 
tnus  upon  lands,  valuable  for  agriculture,  which  would 
nave  been  better  employed  in  lowing  and  reaping. 
~  ^re  would  alfo  be  other  abufes  to  reform  ;  fuch  as 
thofe  cruel  vaftalages,  with  which  an  Intendant  oppref- 
±cs  the  cultivators  of  the  foil,  and  thofe  roads,  of  meer 
?T,n,tatl0n’  t0  ^orm  which,  a  man  of  influence,  a  great 

o  leman,  or  a  Minifler,  makes  his  vaflals  afli ft,  for 
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his  own  convenience*  or  to  fhorten  his  voyage  by  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  and  which  have  no  other  advan¬ 
tage  but  to  fpare  fome  fatigue  to  the  horfes,  and  fome 
wearifbmenefs  to  the  matter.  At  the  period  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  a  road  of  this  kind  was  opened  for  Lewis 
XV.  the  meer  title  of  which  excites  our  indignation. 
The  anecdote  deferves  to  be  recorded. 

In  the  month  of  May  1750,  the  police  was  employed 
in  carrying  off  fome  perfons  by  force,  as  is  ufually 
done  from  time  to  time  in  Paris — which,  being  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  all  the  word  people  in  the  kingdom,  mufl 
tie  cellar  ily  be  purged  now  and  then  from  this  rabble, 
which  otherwife  increaling,  and  leaguing  themfelves 
together,  could  no  longer  be  kept  under.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  the  fecret  and  clandefline  manner  in  which 
thofe  adls  of  violence  are  carried  into  execution  by  un¬ 
derlings  of  the  police,  themfelves  the  refufe  and  the 
feum  of  the  citizens,  that  they  fhould  not  be  unjuft, 
oppreffive,  and  fometimes  tyrannical.  This  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  character  of  all  thofe  operations  over  which  the. 
law  does  not  immediately  prellde,  and  which  are  not 
executed  under  the  orders  of  juftice.  An  officer  of  po¬ 
lice,  thiifting  after  profit,  and  in  hopes  of  impunity* 
carried  off  a  child  :  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  fhould 
obtain  from  the  mother  a  ranfom  to  return  the  infant  to 
her.  It  is  welt  known  to  what  a  height  maternal  love 
is  exalted  with  the  fex.  Among  the  mildefl  animals,  the 
females,  in  fuch  inftances,  are  no  longer  the  fame,  but 
become  wild  and  furious.  The  woman  in  queftion, 
reilrained  by  no  degree  of  fear,  raifed  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  her  cries,  and  was  joined  by  other  mo¬ 
thers,  feized  with  fimilar  alarms.  Soon  after,  it  was 
not  only  one  or  two,  or  even  a  few  children  that  were 
carried  off ;  it  was  thoufands.  Siniiter  reports  were 
fhortly  fpread  about  $  it  was  find,  that  Lewis  XV  a 
Leonti  Herod,  was  going  to  renew  themaffacre  of  the 
innocents;  that  an  illuftrious  patient,  to  five  himfelf 
Lorn  death,  was,  by  order  of  His  phyfician,  to  bathe  in 
human  blood,  and  of  the  pureii  kind.  Such  an  idea 
v^as  fully  fufficient  to  work  tip  this  rage  to  the  utmoil 
of  violence  *  a  rage  which  in  irfelf  \tis  certainly 
*<-rf  refpectable,  Tafnuch  as  it  areffe  from  the  nifod 
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beautiful  and  moft  eflential  fcntiment  of  nature.  The 
tumult  began  among  the  women  in  the  iuburb  of  Saint 
Anthony  j  and,  foon  fpreading  from  one  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  another,  communicated  itfelf  to  the  men,  and 
reached  the  capital.  Any  man,  who  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  officer  of  police,  was  in  danger  oi  his  life. 
One  of  them  was  maffiacred,  and  an  unfortunate  man, 
who  refembled  another,  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
efcape.  The  Lieutenant  of  police  at  that  time  was  M. 
Berryer.  The  favourite  chofe  to  have  a  ^ 

perfon  in  that  poft  entirely  devoted  to  her  ;  ^  ’ 

this  man  was  abfolutely  fo  ;  which  cir-  74^  ’ 
cumftance,  from  the  beginning,  had  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  public.  Befides,  he  was  infolent,  hard, 
and  brutal.  The  populace  advanced  to  his  hotel  in 
a  tumultuous  manner,  with  the  moft  grofs  invec¬ 
tives,  and  broke  his  windows.  Being  as  cowardly  as 
he  was  brutal,  he  loft  his  judgment,  and  ran  away 
through  his  gardens,  to  avoid  the  infamous  treatment 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  of  which  he  alrea¬ 
dy  thought  himfelf  the  vidtim.  Some  of  his  people,  on 
the  contrary,  more  intrepid,  caufed  the  doors  to  he  fet 
open,  and  by  this  bold  ftroke  intimidated  the  rabble  • 
they  imagined,  that  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  thofe  who 
iliould  penetrate  into  the  houle  :  they  all  conceived, 
that  they  faw  a  guiph  in  v/hich  they  were  to  be  fw al¬ 
lowed  up,  and  remained  motionlefs.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  French  and  Svvifs  guards  were  marching,  as  well  as 
the  two  companies  of  Moufquetaires ,  and  the  feveral 
corps  of  the  King’s  houfehold  troops.  This  was  quite 
fnfficient  to  contain  this  undisciplined  herd,  among 
which  there  were  more  women  than  men,  more  idle 
fpedtators  than  combatants.  In  a  few  hours,  every 
thing  was  quiet.  The  firft  that  were  taken,  were 
immediately  hanged  up,  without  examining  whether 
they  were  concerned  in  the  riot  or  not,  for  the  fake  of 
example  ;  and  in  order  to  give,  at  the  fame  time,  fome 
apparent  fatisfudtion  to  the  people,  the  Parliament  fum- 
moned  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  reprimanded  him,  and 
enjoined  him  to  be  more  circumfpedt  in  his  poft  ;  an 
humiliation  for  which  the  Court  foon  made  him  amends, 
by  appointing  him  Counfellor  of  State.  Madame  de 
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Pompadour  became  Hill  more  attached  to  him,  and 
haded  him  afterwards  with  honours  and  fortune. 

To  prevent,  for  the  future,  fuch  afTemblies,’  which 

20  08.  had  alamied  the  Court,  the  King  iffued  a 
i7^o,  declaration,  which,  Teeming  to  lay  all  the 

,  /  *  ^lanie  uPon  beggars  and  vagabonds, 

vrno  twarm  from  the  provinces  to  Paris,  ordered,  un¬ 
der  feveral  penalties,  that  every  individual  fihould  be 
obliged  to  follow  fome  employment,  or  to  retire  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  .  By  this  order,  a  legal  form  was 
at  lea  if  given  to  the  impreffing  of  people,  which  was 
continued  under  that  pretence.  Defpotifm  alfo  took 
advantage  of  this  circumftance,  to  extend  itfelf,  and 
acquire  new  ftrength.  The  guard  of  the  town  was  at 
that  time  a  citizen’s  guard,  pacific,  and  under  the  d i-. 
redd  on  of  the  magiftracy.  Defined  only  for  the  fecu- 

y  of  th  v  inhabitants,  and  not  to  oppreis  them,  they 
were  taxed  with  not  having  done  their  duty  during  the 
lniurredtion  of  the  populace  •  though,  in  ta£t,  it  did 
not  belong  to  them  to  arm  themfelves  again!!  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  and  to  fire  upon  them.  The  Minifter  of 
Paris,  who  detef'ed  the  Parliament,  ventured  to'  re¬ 
move  that  corps  from  under  their  authority,  in  order 
to  take  it  to  himfelf,  and  place  it  under  his  own  con- 
troul.  M.  de  Roquemont  at  that  time  commanded  the 
*  *  l°r  that  is  the  name  given  to  his  company,  He 
was  ambitious,  eager  ,of  acquiring  military  honours, 
and  afhamed  at  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  crofs  of  S.t! 
Louis,  which  M.  Duval,  his  father-in-law  and  his  prede- 
cdlbr,  had  gained,  though  indeed  for  a  deteftable  adion, 
fmce  it  was  an  affalfination  -j\  It  was  he  who  propofed 
>o  Count  d’Argenfon,  to  introduce  order  and  difcipline 
in  his  company,  which  had  never  been  thought  of  be- 
lore,  and  to  put  it  upon  a  military  footing  ;  a  uniform 

was 
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t  "The  received  anecdote  is,  that  M.  Duval  had  been  commif- 
froned  by  the  Regent  to  murder  M.  de  la  Grange-Chance!,  the 
author  of  the  Philippics,  and  that  he  killed,  with  a  piftol- {hot, 
in  the  flrect  called  Bout  du-mende ,  the  poet  Vergier,  CommifTary 
of  the  navy*  His  intention,  notwithftanding  this  miftake,  was 
»«vettheletis  rewarded. 
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was  given  to  them  from  that  Mjnifter,  who  readily 
adopted  his  ideas  ;  he  taught  them  their  exercife,  and 
bon  converted  this  collection  of  mechanics  and  work¬ 
men,  who  formerly  appeared  in  all  forts  of  colours, 
into  a  regular  corps,  well  difciplined,  refpeCtable,  and 
capable  of  keeping  the  people  in  au^e.  In  a  word, 
this  guard  was  augmented  by  a  patrole  on  horfeback, 
in  the  day-time,  which,  palling  continually  through 
the  city,  putting  themfelves  in  motion  on  the  leaf!  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  preventing  the  gathering  of  crowds,  in- 
fured  thus  at  once  both  the  tranquillity  and  fir  very  of 
the  citizens.  T  he  pod  of  Commandant  of  the  watch 
is  become  fo  confiderable,  that  we  have  feen  in  our 
days  a  General  Officer  folicit  the  appointment. 

M.  d’Argenfon,  befides,  contrived  to  conftruCt,  in. 
the  environs  of  Paris,  barracks  for  the  French  and 
Swifs  guards,  to  be  able  the  more  readily  to  aflemble 
the  troops  in  cafe  of  need,  and  in  order  that  thefe 
buildings  might  be  fo  many  citadels  to  flank  lire  town, 
and  keep  the  inhabitants  in  order.. 

Some  months  after  the  riot,  the  voyage  to  Com- 
piegne  took  place.  It  w^as  cuftomary  for  ids  Majeily 
to  pafs  through  Paris  to  go  there.  It  was-  reprefented. 
to  him,  that  it  was  not  proper  he  fhould  honour  with 
his  prefence  a  rebellious  city  ;  a  road  from  Verfailles 
to  St.  Dennis  was  therefore  conflruCled  in  bade,  and  it 
was  called  The  road  oj  revolt ,  to  perpetuate  the  Remem¬ 
brance  of  an  imaginary  crime,  and  of  the  fhameful 
weaknefs  of  the  Monarch.  This  was  the  fatal  period, 
when  the  ties  of  affection  between  the  Sovereign  and 
tne  fubjedts  began  to  be  loofened.  Lewis  XV.  came 
no  more  to  Paris,  but  in  all  the  parade  of  fe verity  and 
anger,  and  the  people  no  more  bellowed  upon  him 
thofe  bleflings,  fo  flattering  to  the  ears  and  the  heart. of” 
good  Kings. 

While  the  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the 
municipal  ndminiftration,  were  receiving  improvements^ 
from  the  fliil  feeble  and  weakened  lights  of  philofophy,.. 
jurifprudence  was,  in  feme  refpeCts,  emerging,  alfofronn 
barbariim  and  prejudices.  Among  other  fortunate,  and i 
necefTary  changes,  d’Agueffeau  had  terminated  his  ca* 
reer  by  that  fine  decree  of  intaii  iffued  by  the  King  at 
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j»,7  the  Commanderie  of  Vieux-Jonc,  as  if  to 
'  teach  France  and  other  nations,  that, 
notwithdanding  the  embarraflments  of  the  war,  he  did 
not  lofe  light  of  his  attention  to  the  legiflation. 

But  the  moil  important  monument,  the  mod  proper 
to  do  honour  to  the  Minider  who  was  then  at  the  head 
^  of  th'e  fi  nances,  and  to  the  Council,  was 
*  the  decree  which  ordered,  that  in  future 
the  tranfportation  of  corn  fhould  be  in- 
1 1 rely  free  in  the  interior  part  ol  the  kingdom,  from 
one  province  to  another,  without  any  necelfity  for  a 
palfport  or  permit,  and  which  granted  to  the  provinces 
of  Languedoc  and  Auch  the  indefinite  liberty  of  trading 
with  foreigners  in  this  article.  This  freedom  of  the 
tranfportation  of  corn,  had  been  wifhed  for  a  long  time 
in  France  ;  it  encourages  agriculture,  the  fird  fource 
of  riches  in  a  date,  and  which  produces  the  wealth  ot 
England.  It  had  been  indirectly  the  caufe  of  her  fu- 
periority  over  us  in  the  lad  war,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
fome  politicians  f,  of  the  difgraceful  peace  we  had 
been  forced  to  accept.  Some  patriotic  writers  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  and  injudice  of  this 
prohibition,  but  truth  mud  be  a  long  while  expofed  to 
view,  in  matters  of  politics,  before  it  convinces.  For¬ 
tunately,  one  of  them,  attached  to  the  Marchionefs 
of  Pompadour,  in  quality  of  her  phyfician,  obtained 
more  influence,  and  was  fubiciently  zealous  in  the  caufe 
to  inculcate  with  fuccefs,  at  Court,  the  principles  of 
the  economic- philofophers  ;  who,  fince  that  time,  col¬ 
lected  themfelves  into  a  body,  and  unanimoufly  chofe 
this  phyfician  for  their  worthy  Prefideht.  We  dial! 
have  occafion  hereafter  to  fpeak  in  a  more  ample  man¬ 
ner  of  Doctor  Quefnay,  for  this  was  the  phyfician’s 
name,  who,  by  his  fuggedions,  became  thefaviour  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  prudence  of  the  legiflator  pre¬ 
vented  the  giving  immediately  to  this  law  all  the  extent 
it  was  fufceptible  of ;  it  was  more  confident  with  his 
wifdom,  previoufly  tb  confider  the  fird  effects  of  it, 
aticf  thefe  could  only  be  known  from  experience. 

/  The 
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The  fcience  of  phyfic  received  alfo  great  improve¬ 
ments,  and  a  Turned  a  new  face  :  in  the  medical  ichools, 
knowledge  was  fubftituted  to  pedantry,  experience  to 
habit,  difcovery  to  prejudices,  gracefulnefs  and  amenity 
to  ridicule  and  barbarifm  ;  remedies  were  prefcribed 
in  lefs  profufion,  and  nature  was  left  more  at  liberty  to 
aft  for  herfelf ;  the  cuftom  of  bleeding  was  particularly 
retrained  ;  general  and  enlarged  notions  were  propa¬ 
gated  refpedting  the  means  of  preferving  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  thofe  two  dellru£tive  fcourges  of  mankind, 
the  fmall  pox  and  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  of  guarding 
againft  the  (ling  of  the  viper,  or  recalling  drowned 
people  to  life,  in  1752  there  was  an  inftance  of  what 
an  adiive  and  enlightened  zeal  could  produce,  a  mira¬ 
culous  effort  of  induftry  and  humanity,  the  memory  of 
which  ought  to  be  preferved,  On  the  10th  of  July 
the  quarry  of  Antoni  fell  in  :  two  workmen  were  bu¬ 
ried  in  it  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet0 
i  he  Intendant  gave  orders,  that  every  exertion  (hould 
be  made  to  relieve  them  ;  and  a  great  number  of  work¬ 
men  were  employed  for  this  purpofc,  whofe  labours 
were  interrupted  by  thunder  (h  iking  upon  the  fpot  where 
they  were  digging,  and  filling  it  up.  Their  zeal  was 
not  diminifhcd  by  this  accident,  and  they  (till  continu¬ 
ed  their  labour.  At  laid,  on  the  19th  of  July,  they 
got  at  thefe  unfortunate  people,  who  had  been  buried 
in  this  abyfs  for  the  fpace  of  nine  days.  They  had  fub- 
ftfted  there  the  whole  time  on  four  pounds  of  bread, 
eight  pints  of  water,  and  a  candle.  Every  pofhble  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  in  bringing  them  back  to  the  open 
air,  and  giving  them  food  by  degrees,  and  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  completely  refcored  to  health. 

The  difputes  which  arofe  between  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons,  was  the  caufe  of  the  latter  becoming  iiliutri- 
ous,  from  their  being  obliged  in  future  to  apply  them- 
lelves  to  ftudy,  where  quellions  werepropofed  and  pri¬ 
zes  chitributed.  The  famous  la  Peyronnie  laid  the  fir  ft 
foundation  of  it  :  ‘he  obtained’  of  his  Majefty,  to  have  a 
fuperb  amphitheatre  conftru&ed  at  Montpellier,  for  the 
ptirpofe  ot  anatomical  demonftrations.  Lew  is  XV. 

confented  to  it  the  more  readily,  as  he  was  much  at¬ 
tached  to  his  firfl  furgcon,  and  fond  of  his  art ;  prodi¬ 
gies 
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gies  of  which  he  had  feen  after  the  battles  of  Fontenot 
and  Laufeld.  The  King  about  that  time  bought  of  a 
man  named  BrafFard,  a  niafter  furgeon  at  Berry,  thefe- 
cret  of  the  Agaric  of  the  Oak,  the  property  of  which 
is  to  ftop  blood  without  ligature,  in  amputations  and 
hemorrhages  ;  and  his  Majedy  caufed  this  fecret  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  made  public  throughout  his  kingdom,  for 
the  relief  and  prefervation  of  his  fubjedts. 

Alas !  all  this  learning,  and  thefe  united  improve^ 
nients,  could  not  prevent  the  greateil  misfortune,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  France  had  experienced  during  the  interval 
©t  the  two  wars  we  are  treating  of.  This  was  the 
death  of  Marfhal  Saxe,  which  happened 
j  ' /Q  '  at  Chambord,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
‘  his  age.  Many  anecdotes  were  related 
about  this  event,  as  is  always  the  cafe  in  any  thing 
that  concerns  extraordinary  men.  The  truth  is, 
that  he  died  in  his  bed,  from  the  confequences  of  his 
debaucheries.  During  the  two  lad  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  date  of  a  walking  fkeleton,  retain¬ 
ing  nothing  but  his  name.  With  regard  to  this  circum- 
dance,  he  has juftly  incurred  the  reproach  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  nice  enough  in  the  gratification  of  his  paflio ns,, 
fince  they  brought  him  to  a  premature  end.  Otherwife, 
this  exceflive  tafte  for  courtezans  was,  perhaps,  the 
fource  of  all  his  exploits,  and  of  his  glory.  If  the  in- 
tercourfe  was  injurious  to  his  health,  and  debilitating,  it 
did  not  in  the  lead  reftrain  the  freedom  of  his  under- 
danding,  and  his  foul  dill  preterved  all  its  energy.  He 
was  aware  of  the  danger  of  a  ierious  and  tender  attach¬ 
ment.  How  many  military  Commanders  do  we  fee  loll 
in  the  indulgence  of  a  foft  palhon  !  Befides,  the  extreme 
attachment  of  an  adtrefs  for  the  Marfhal,  was  a  proof, 
that  women  of  this  kind  are  not  incapable  of  the  mod 
generous  ed'orts,  and  the  mod  heroic  facrifices.  Who 
does  not  know  that  Mademoifelle  le  Couvreur  had  fold 
her  jewels  to  make  up  his  equipages,  at  the  time  of  his- 
election  to  the  Dutchy  of  Courland  ?  And,  when  this 
condudl  is  compared  with  that  of  a  Great  Lady,  who, 
in  a  fit  of  inordinate  jealoufy,  was  guilty  of  the  mod 
vile,  bafe,  and  atrocious  crime  againft  her  rival,  who 

would. 
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would  not  rather  have  imitated  the  example  of  the  Mar- 
ilial,  and  preferred  the  adlrefs  to  the  Princefs  *  ? 

t  Count  Saxe  had  a  great  fhare  of  bodily  ftrength,  and 
his  conliitution  was  ilrong  in  proportion,  although  the 
latter  is  not  always  the  confequence  of  that  natural 
quality.  The  gratification  of  fenfual  pleafure  was  not 
fo  much  a  paffion  as  an  appetite  in  him.  He  thought 
the  fame  with  regard  to  others,  and  this  idea  had  In¬ 
fluenced  the  plan  of  discipline  eflabliihed  in  his  army. 
He  had  appointed  at  BrufTels  a  place  for  the  indulgence 
oi  his  foldiers  in  this  particular.  A  centinel  was  poll¬ 
ed  at  the  door,  with  orders  to  hinder  any  officer,  who 
plight  be  inclined  to  it,  from  coming  in.  His  motive 
p1  this  was,  to  prevent  the  fatal  inconveniencies  of 
tneir  mixing  with  mean  and  low  company  :  he  took  it 
for  granted,  that  the  officers  might  provide  themfelves 
el  fe  where. 

Marflial  Saxe  was  not  more  delicate  in  his  friend¬ 
ships  with  men — he  was  very  intimate  with  a  Farmer 
General,  whofe  name  was  la  Poupeliniere.  Madame 
cie  Pompadour  ^  afked  him  one  day  what  qualities  he 
found  in  that  man,  that  could  engage  the  Marfhal  to 
keep  him  company  ;  Madam,  anfwered  the  Marfhal, 
he  has  one  quality ,  which  to  me  is  a  very  excellent  one  ; 


*  1  he  following  anecdote  is  univerfally  known.  The  Dutchefs 
of*  Bouillon  having  threatened  Mademoifdle  le  Couvreur,  if  the 
did  not  give  up  Marfhal  Saxe  entirely  to  her,  with  the  efieds  of 
her  rage;  one  day,  when  the  latter  was  playing  the  part  of  Ra¬ 
pines  Pried  ra,  in  the  prefence  of  the  DutcheL,  the  a£trefs  cad  a. 
'•00k  of  indignation  at  her  while  fhe  was  pronouncing  thefe  lines s 

Je  ne  fuis  point  de  ces  femmes  hardies , 

§>ui  gout  ant  dans  le  crime  une  tranquille  paix 
Ont  Jcu  Je  faire  un front  qui  ne  rougit  jamais a 

t 

I  am  not  hardened  in  the  track  of  vice, 

As  thole,  who,  ftrangers  to  the  confcious  blnft. 

Revel  ia  ciirnes  with  an  unruffled  mind. 


Mademoifelle  le  Couvreur  died  foon  after  of  poifon. 

f  See  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  fifr.a  work,  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  which  is  as  doubtful  as  her  Letters,  but  which  we 
j0W>  when  dt  is  in  conformity  with  the  manuferipts  we  have 
under  °ur  eyes,  or  at  lead  does  not  contradict  them,  and  in  other 
refpe&s  has  fome  refeniblance. 
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fir  .-when  1  am  in  want  of  a  hundred  thoufand  litres 
/  find  them  in  his  coffers  •  whereas,  when  I  apply  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  he  always  tells  me  that  he  has  no 
money. 

This  was  the  confequence  of  his  attachment  to  gold  : 
he  was  great  'only  in  war — in  every  thing  elfe,  he  had 
the  littleneis  of  vulgar  minds  ,*  and  confirmed  the  truth 
oi  la  Bruyere’s  faying,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  the 
eyes  of  his  valet  de  chambre.  He  was  very  coarfe  in 
his  language,  and  fwore  like  a  trooper,  had  not  the 
leaf!:  tindture  of  literature,  and  did  not  even  know  how 
to  i pell.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Noaillesf,  we  find  a  letter 
from  him  to  this  old  Marfhal,  in  which  he  confults  him 
upon  the  occafion  of  a  feat  that  was  offered  to  him  in 
the  French  Academy  he  had  the  good  fenfe,  however, 
to  decline  this  honour.  The  book,  which  is  entitled 
his  Reveries ,  publiflied  after  his  death,  is  not  written 
by  him,  but  is  compofed  upon  his  ideas,  and  upon  what 
his  companions  in  war  had  heard  him  fay.  This  work 
has  made  a  revolution  in  our  tallies,  already  begun  by 
the  Chevalier  Folard,  the  tranflator  and  commentator 
of  Polybius,  who  died  a  little  time  after  Marfhal  Saxe. 
Since  this  period,  feveral  of  the  military  have  applied 
themfelves  to  their  profeifion,  have  ftudied  and  written 
upon  it. 

The  death  of  this  hero  afflicted  the  whole  kingdom, 
which  confidered  him  as  their  fliield.  Lewis  XV.  felt 
the  lofs  more  than  any  other  perfon  ;  he  faid  :  1  have 
no  more  Generals — 7  have  none  hut  Captains  left.  Not 
being  able,  on  account  of  his  religion,  to  grant  him,  as 
had  been  done  to  Turenne,  a  place  in  the  church  of 
St.  Dennis,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Sovereigns,  he 
ordered  that  the  expences  of  conveying  his  body,  and 
burying  it  at  Strafbourg,  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
Royal  Treafury  ;  and  M.  Pigal,  a  celebrated  fculptor, 
was  diredted  to  eredf  a  maufoleum  of  marble  to  him, 
the  monument,  and  laft  reward  of  this  Marfhal’s  fer- 
vices.  M.  d’Alembert,  already  known  to  be  a  great 
Geometrician,  but  who  was  not  then  received  into  the 

French 

*  Upwards  of  four  thoufand  pounds* 

f  Published  by  the  Abbe  Miloa. 
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French  Academy,  having  not  yet  tried  his  powers  in 
literature,  and  Teeming  to  have  little  pretenfion  to  wit, 
made  his  firft  effay  in  an  epitaph  upon  jViarllial  Saxe. 
Though  an  indifferent  compofition,  it  is  much  in  vogue, 
and  the  name  of  its  author  alone  has  refcued  it  from 
oblivion  :  the  reader  may  judge  of  it. 

Carthage  and  Rome,  two  rival  Chiefs  have  claim’d. 

For  coolnefs  one,  for  enterprife  one  fam’d  ; 

The  Saxon  Champion,  France,  hath  both  furpaft. 
Cool  as  the  firft,  and  ardent  as  the  laft*. 

The  death  of  Marfhal  Lowendhal,  which  .. 
happened  a  few  years  afterwards,  deprived  2 ?  May* 
the  nation  of  that  other  defender,  that  only  *755° 
pupil  of  Marfhal  Saxe  ;  who  was  able  to  fucceed  him,, 
notwithftanding  the  bon  mot  of  a  Courtier,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Count  Saxe,  had  faid  :  Lowendhal  will  d& 
no  good  in  the  war  hereafter ,  for  his  Counfellor  is  dead . 

The  King  gave  a  penfion  of  twenty  thoufand  livresf 
to  his  widow,  and  to  his  Ton  his  regiment  of  German 
infantry.  So  generous  a  treatment  ought  not  to  have 
difgufted  foreigners  from  entering  into  his  Majefly’s 
fervice  ;  but  the  jealoufy  of  the  Great,  and  of  the 
Minifters,  prevented  them  in  future,  and  was  the  caufe 
of  the  misfortunes  we  are  going  to  relate. 

*  Rome  eut  dans  Fabins  un  guerrier  politique  * 

Uans  Annibal,  Carthage  eut  un  chef  heioique  j 
La.f'rance  plus  heureufe,  eut  daas  ce  her  Saaoup 
La  tete  du  premier,  et  le  bras  du  fecood. 

t  Upwards  of  eight  hundred  pomids. 
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